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Manes ann THE Manicuman Heresy. 


Ovr present investigation takes up the subject just at the 
point where it was left in the previous article on Gnosticism 
by Mr. Henry T. Cheever, to which the reader may refer in the 
number of this journal for October, 1840. 

The principal authorities consulted or followed in these pages 
are those of Cyril, Epiphanius, Augustine, Titus of Bostra, with 
the Acts of Archelaus, among the ancients, and D’Herbelot, 
Beausobre, Lardner, Mosheim, Brucker, Michaelis, Tenneman 
and some others among the moderns. The greater part of 
ancient Christian writers have drawn their accounts of the 
founder of the Manichean heresy from one and the same 
source,—the book of the Acts of Archelaus, bishop of Cascar in 
Mesopotamia, purporting to contain an account of his confer- 
ence or dispute with Manes. This book Jerome makes men- 
tion of, (De Viris Illustribus,) saying that Archelaus, in the 
reign of the Emperor Probus, composed it in Syriac, which was 
afterwards translated into Greek. Cyril, Epiphanius, Socrates, 
Photius and others either quote largely from it, or refer to it, 
and Socrates states expressly that he drew from it his own ac- 
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count of the Manichean heresy.* It was edited at Rome, by 
Laurentius Zacagnius, in the year 1698, in the Collectanea 
Monumentorum Veteruim, with a valuable preface. The reader 
may find it, with this and other illustrative prolegomena, in 
the fourth volume of Routh’s Reliquia Sacre. The short pas- 
sage in which Eusebius mentions Manes and his heresy con- 
tains no reference to this book ;—a circumstance which led Beau- 
sobre to the opinion that it had not appeared in Greek, till after 
Eusebius composed and published his Ecclesiastical History. 
That it is of great antiquity, and in some things worthy of 
credit, there can be no doubt, though falsehood mingles with it. 
Mosheim’s opinion is as follows : Hee Acta .... multa conti- 
nent, aut valde probabilia aut vero consentientia.t Beausobre 
argues somewhat like a special pleader, and regards the book 
of the Acts of Archelaus as a romance, fabricated by a Greek, 
who had got some materials for a memoir, and published them 
in the name of Archelaus, in the year 330, about sixty years 
after the death of Manes. Nevertheless, the epistle of Manes 
to Marcellus, though contained in that work, Beausobre regards 
as authentic, and supposes it to have been written in Greek, 
whence he infers that Manes understood that language. 
Eusebius, in his slight notice of Manes and his heresy, is 
pithy and severe, or, as Lardner expresses it, (whose leaning 
towards the heretics is always that of kindness, a thing, we ad- 
mit, under such circumstances, both just and necessary in order 
to be impartial,) “much out of humour.” So, indeed, are all 
the old Christian writers; and taking their account of the 
scheme of Manes as at all correct, they could not well be 
otherwise. Cyril declares that he “ blended together what was 
bad in every heresy, and being the lowest pit of destruction, 
collected the doctrines of all the heretics, and wrought out and 
set forth a yet more novel error.”{ The reader may get a fair 
view of the opinions of the early church by turning to Baronius, 
who, in the first volume of his Annals, collects from Cyril, Epi- 
phanius, Augustine and others, a black and hideous represen- 
tation of the system and its author. The sum of the opinions 
and feelings prevalent in rome to it may be found ina passage 


* Socrates Hist. Ecc. ch. 22. 

+ Prolegomena to the Acts, in Routh’s Reliquie Sacre. 
Vol. IV. P 

t Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis, 16, § 9. 
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from Pope Leo, who opposed it, compounding it out of the pro- 
faneness of Paganism, the blindness of Judaism, the deviltry of 
magic, and in fine, whatever is sacrilegious and blasphemous in 
all heresies.* 

Beausobre, in his large and learned work, exhibits at great 
length, 1, the accounts of the Greek and Latin writers, drawn 
mostly, as we have seen, from the book of Archelaus, together 
with an investigation of their correctness; 2, the accounts of 
the Oriental writers, Persian, Syrian, Arabian. The first are 
Christian, the second Mohammedan, but all alike opposed to 
the Manichezans. The Mohammedans, who tolerate the Jews 
and Christians, not regarding them as excluded from the divine 
compassion, suppose that there is no grace possible for the Mani- 
cheans, and place them in hell next to the Atheists. As almost 
nothing has been preserved of the writings of Manes, the dogmas 
of the sect, and of its chief, as well as his history, have to be 
learned from opposers; and there is much truth in the remark 
of Beausobre, that the disposition of antiquity was to receive 
without examination all that rumor published to the disadvan- 
tage of the heretics, to exaggerate the absurdity of their opin- 
ions, and to put down as articles of their original faith, all the 
consequences which could result from their principles.+ 

The Oriental writers,—Persian, Syrian and Arabian,—differ 
so much from the Grecian writers, that it might be supposed 
that the Manes of the Greeks and he of the Orientals are two 
distinct heresiarchs, who, whatever resemblance there may have 
been in their opinions, had almost none in their history.{ 
Beausobre adds to this remark, that, in comparing the Greeks 
and Latins with the Orientals, you know not with whom are to 
be found the worst reasonings or the most fabulous histories. 

The name of this heresiarch has given rise to not a little 
curious and learned etymological conjecture. The Acts of Ar- 
chelaus make Manes to have been purchased as a slave, at the 
age Of seven years, under the name of Cubricus, by a woman 
who set him free and put him to his studies. Archelaus asserts 
farther that he took the name of Manes at the age of twelve 
years, on the death of his benefactress ; but the more probable 
conjecture is that his mistress gave him that name when she 


* Baronius, Annales, 277. 
+ Beausobre, Hist. du Manich. Discours Préliminaire. 
¢ Hist. du Manicheism, Tom. I. pp. 155, 156. 
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set him free,—a thing not uncommon in the East on such occa- 
sions. The learned and sagacious Archbishop Usher having 
dropped a suggestion in his Annals on the similarity between 
the name of Menahem king of Israel, and that of Manes,* Beau- 
sobre has sought to confirm the conjecture, which indeed is 
unquestionably the right one. The name of Manes is nothing 
but that of Manaem, that is to say, the Paraclete, the Com- 
forter, changed first into Manem, and thence by the Greeks, 
not admitting the termination m, into Manen or Manes.j It 
was very natural to suppose, (Paraclete being one of the Ori- 
ental significations of the name,) that Manes chose it because 
of his pretensions to be considered the Paraclete promised in the 
New Testament. We think it more likely that the name, 
acting with and upon his growing fanaticism, suggested to him 
the pretension, or rather confirmed him in it. He may have 
really persuaded himself that he had been thus marked and de- 
signated beforehand by a higher power, as the revealer of new 
truth, and the world’s comforter that was to come. 

According to the testimony of the Chronicle of Edessa, 
Manes was born in the year 239 or 240 of the Christian Era.{ 
D’Herbelot§ makes him to have lived under the reigns of Sapor 
and Hormisdas, but to have been put to death by Varanes the 
son of Hormisdas, in the year 277 or 278. He is supposed by 
some to have been one of the Persian Magi, by others a Chal- 
dean. He was regarded as one of the most skilful of all men 
in the sciences of the Persians and Babylonians. He under- 
stood the Greek language, then uncommon in the East; he 
* The suggestion is thrown out by Usher in the following 
remark on 2 Kings 15: 14, on the name of King Menahem.— 
A Sulpicio Severo, Lib. I. Hist. Pac., Manes hic appellatur ; 
eodem quo Manes vel Manichxeus heresiarcha nomine. 
Utriusque vero nomen paracletum, sive consolatorem signifi- 
cat.—Usher, Annales, 47. 

+ Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. pp. 71, 72.—Cyril, Epiphanius 
and others remark upon the Greek signification of the name: 
“ You will hate all heretics in general,” says Cyril, “ but espe- 
cially him who takes his name from madness, varias.” Cyril, 
Catechesis, VI. 12.—Titus of Bostra has the same remark :-— 
Manicheus, qui a barbarie et furore nomen ducit. ‘Titus 
Bost. Contr. Man. Bibliot. Patrum, IV. 443. 

t Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. p. 65. 

§ Bibliot. Orient. Voc. Mani. 
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was skilful in music, the mathematics, geography, astronomy, 
astrology, medicine and painting.* He believed in the spherical 
figure of the earth, and had himself constructed a terrestrial 
globe. When or how he became a Christian, we are not told ; 
but he is said to have joined to his knowledge of the sciences 
an acquaintance with the Scriptures, and so great a zeal for 
the faith, that he was made a Christian priest at Ahvaz, a con- 
siderable city of one of the smaller Persian provinces. Here he 
taught and interpreted the sacred books, and disputed with the 
Jews, the Magi, and Pagan strangers from abroad.+ 

The churches of Persiat were in a tranquil state when Manes 
first broached his heresy ; and there was at the head of the 
clergy of the East, a proud, imperious, unworthy primate, 
Papas by name, under whose administration a state of things 
had come about not unfavorable to the progress of the heretic. 
Under these circumstances Manes set himself up for an apostle, 
boasted that he had received his apostleship immediately from 
heaven, and alleged in proof of it, first, the perfection and 
plenitude of his knowledge, and second, the promise which 
Christ had made to the church of sending the Paraclete, the 
Comforter.§ 

Most of the Grecian writers have accused Manes of professing 
himself to be the Paraclete; but whether he meant that he was 
himself the personification of the Holy Spirit, or simply that 
the Holy Spirit dwelt in him, is difficult to say. Eusebius is 
the first writer who declares him to have pretended that he was 
the Paraclete.|| In the Acts of Archelaus it is said, that “ as 
he found in the sacred books the name of Paraclete, he pre- 
tended himself to be that Paraclete.”’]_ The historian Socrates 
declares that he called himself the Paraclete, and also named 


* Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. p. 158. 

+ Idem, Tom. I. pp. 67, 169. 

t Lightfoot, Vol. VII., also Vol. XII. p. 574, argues that St. 
Peter himself had preached in Chaldea, and that when he 
wrote his epistles he was in Babylon, the use of the word Bosor, 
in 2 Pet. 2: 15, indicating the Chaldee dialect. 

§ Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. p. 186. 

|| Eusebius, Hist. Ece. ch. 31. 

i See the whole original Acta Disputationis in Routh’s 
— Sacre, Vol. IV. Also quoted in Beausobre, Tom. 

. p.ld. 
1* 
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himself in his epistles an Apostle of Christ.* Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem also makes the same charge.t The Epistle of Manes to 
Marcellus, as given by Epiphanius and others from the book 
of the Acts of Archelaus, commences thus: “ Manes, an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ, and all the Saints and Virgins{ with me, to 
Marcellus my dear son : Grace, mercy, and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.”§ Beausobre thinks the 
charge made against Manes of having professed himself to be 
the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is not true, for how should he 
make this pretension, and at the same time call himself simply 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ? He brings Augustine to witness 
that Manes began all his letters with these words: Manes THE 
ApostLe or Jesus Currst.|| The assertion, however, is not 
made merely on the authority of the book of the Acts of Arche- 
laus, of which Beausobre denies the authenticity, since, if Beau- 
sobre’s opinion be correct, Eusebius mentions it before that 
book had been published ; and as it is repeated by almost every 
writer on the subject, it seems highly probable. Mosheim is 
of opinion that Manes asserted himself to have been the Para- 
clete.1 Titus, bishop of Bostra, a calm and apparently impar- 
tial controversialist, distinctly makes this accusation.** 

A number of places may be collected from Augustine on 
this point, but this Father does not, that we are aware of, 
anywhere distinctly affirm that Manes asserted himself to be the 
Paraclete, but only that the Holy Ghost dwelt in him with full 
authority.++ 

The record of the blasphemous pretensions of Manes is not 


* Socrates, Hist. Ecc. ch. 22. 

+ Cyril, Catechesis, 6, § 16. 

t Murtes uyrot zai ragbévor, Tillemont supposes that these 
samts and virgins were disciples of Manes of both sexes; but 
Beausobre supposes the terms saints and virgins to refer to 
one and the same class, viz. men who had taken the vow of 
celibacy and chastity. Beausobre, Vol. I. p. 93. 

§ Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. L. Il. 

| Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. ch. 2. § 10. 

‘| Mosheim, Ecce. Hist. Vol. I. p. 234. 

** Paracletum se appellavit, usu nominis quod non solum 
supra nominem, sed supra angelum est. ‘Titus Bost. Pref. 
Contr. Manich. Lib. I]. Bib. Patr. IV. 467. 

++ Augustine, Confe ss. L.V. 8, 9. 
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confined to the Greek writers. “This impostor,” says D’Her- 
belot, “ having heard say that Jesus Christ had promised to 
send after him a Paraclete, wished to persuade the ignorant 
people of Persia that himself was the Paraclete, who would 
announce to them from God a new religion.”* Continuing 
the history from D’Herbelot, who omits all mention of that 
famous dispute with Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, which 
figures so largely in the accounts of the earliest writers, we 
observe that after Manes had for some time attracted admira- 
tion by his various knowledges, he began to collect disciples, 
who opposed the worship and ceremonies of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion, professed hitherto by the Persians. To avoid the wrath 
of Sapor on this account, he fled to Turquestan, into a city or town 
named in Hyde and Beausobre Tchighil, where he made himself 
popular by adorning the temples with paintings. Here he 
preached his doctrine and gathered disciples. Having dis- 
covered a convenient grotto in which was a sweet fountain, he 
gathered provisions for a year, and in order to pass for some 
divinity, or more probably, if this story be true, to support his 
pretensions to be considered the Paraclete, told his disciples 
that he was going to heaven for a year, after which he should 
descend to earth again, and would reappear in the cave which 
he pointed out to them. In this retreat he perfected and 
arranged his scheme of philosophy and religion, and prepared 
a gospel for his disciples, with all the art, which as a skilful 
painter he was master of. At the expiration of the year they 
did not fail to seek him, and then he showed them that wonder- 
ful book, which he professed to have brought from heaven, 
bearing the name, as D’Herbelot has it, of Erzenk, or Ertenk.} 
It was full of wondrous images and figures, magical, astrologi- 
cal and prophetical, adorned and painted with such marvellous 
skill and beauty, that it became so celebrated in all Persia as 
to pass into a proverb.t 

Lardner observes that the eastern authors, quoted by Hyde 
and Herbelot, are not ancient but modern, being either Moham- 


* Bibl. Orient. Voc. Mani. 

+ Ibid. 

t Kemal Esfahani, Poéte Persien, pour louer lhabilité d’un 
Peintre, dit “ que ses ouvrages faisoient plier le Livre d’Er- 
tenk, et mépriser toutes ses figures.” Bibl. Orient. Voc. 
Ertenk and Erzenk. 
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medans or Christians of later times, and intimates that their 
account of the journey to heaven is taken from the history of 
Mohammed.* But this might equally have been imitated 
from the life of Zoroaster, who is said to have dwelt in a cavern, 
the sides of which he sculptured with mystical figures, and in 
that retirement may have written his beok entitled the Zend, 
the Bible of the Zoroastrian Magi, which they called the book 
of life-+ Khondemir, the Oriental historian quoted by D’Her- 
belot, asserted in reference to the pretension of Manes to be 
the Paraclete, that Manes wished to apply to himself what 
Jesus Christ intended for Mohammed, who was to establish a 
new religion after him. But it does not seem probable that 
Mohammedan writers would have taken passages from the life 
of their prophet, to deepen the interest of the Manichzan history. 

While Manes was in Turquestan, the Emperor Sapor died, 
and Hormisdas his son reigned in his stead. Manes thereupon 
returned to Persia, and presented to the king the book of his 
revelations.{ Hormisdas embraced the doctrines of the new 
prophet, and under his protection the sect increased rapidly in 
numbers.) Beausobre observes that all religionists hated 


* Lardner on the History of Mani, Works, Vol. III. p. 311. 

+ Ce motde Zend signifie vivant ; de sorte qu’il semble 
que les Mages ayent qualifié leur livre qu’ils estiment sacré, 
du titre de Vie, ou Livre de Vie. The book of Zend was fol- 
lowed by another named Pazend, and both together have a 
commentary, which goes by the name of besta or Avesta, 
ordinarily ZeEnpavesta. The Magi attributed it to Abraham, 
whom they believed to be the sane with Zoroaster; and the 
three volumes, the Zend, the Pazend and the Avesta, or commen- 
tary, taken together, comprehend the whole of their religion. 
Their tradition is that Abraham read these books in the midst 
of the fiery furnace, into which Nimrod had cast him. In all 
probability the book of the revelations of Manes was an 
imitation. Bibl. Orient. Voc. Zend and Abesta. 

t The Persians call it Er-Tengh-Mani, the book of the 
paintings of Manes. Beausobre, Tom. I. p. 190. 

§ D’Herbelot observes that this emperor “ gave himself to 
study, but his science did only injure him, inasmuch as he fell 
into the errors of Manes, who pretended to have refined upon 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, the legislator of the Magi, in min- 
gling it with that of the Christians.” This might have proved 
an injury to the monarch among his people, but surely not in 
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Manes to such a degree that the king was obliged to build him 
a strong castle to serve as a retreat from his persecutors. For 
the Christians and the Magi on the one hand pursued him as a 
heretic and an apostate, and the Jews and the Pagans, on the 
other, as the sworn enemy of their sects.*  Hormisdas died in 
about two years, and Varanes I., his son, succeeded him. 
Under Varanes, who seems at first to have favored the heresi- 
arch, a public dispute was appointed between Manes and the 
most learned of the Magi; a mere artifice, according to some, 
to draw him from his retreat into the power of his enemies. 
Be this as it may, the dispute was fatal to Manes, who was 
forthwith condemned as a heretic, and put to death in the most 
fearful manner. 


TeENETS AND DiscipLINE oF THE MANICHEANS. 


In gathering into one view the absurdities of the scheme of 
Manes, we shall avail ourselves principally of the condensation 
by Beausobre of what he calls the whole Manichxan theology 
into a system, referring, however, to other authorities, and 
reminding our readers that Beausobre’s view is more favorable 
than can be found in any other writer. He enumerates, in the 
first place, what may be called the external principles or fea- 
tures of Manicheism, four in number. First, the pretended 
authority of the heresiarch as the apostle and prophet of Jesus 
Christ, inspired by the Paraclete to reform all religions, and 
reveal to the world those truths, which the Saviour did not 
think proper to commit to his first disciples.+ Paul himself 
ienew but in part, and prophesied in part ; but for Manes was 
reserved to destroy what is partial, and establish what is perfect.i 
In the second place, in virtue of this pretended divine mission, 
Manes rejected the Old Testament, as being the work of the 
Principle or Deity of Evil, with innumerable blasphemous 


reference to any sprinkling of Christian truth which he 
received, unless the monstrous mixture of the Manichwan 
system be regarded as worse than the simple Paganism of 
Zoroaster. Bibl. Orient. Voc. Hormouz. 

* Hist. du Manich. Tom. I. p. 201. 

+ Pref. 4 PHist. du Manich. p. 10. 

t Archelai et Manetis Disputatio. 13. Rel. Sac. Vol. IV. 174. 
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objections, which are detailed in the writings of Augustine and 
others, and may be found in Lardner’s section of the Mani- 
cheean doctrine concerning the Scriptures. He pretended to 
receive the New Testament,* and to argue from parts of it, but 
rejected what he pleased, on the ground that the Evangelists 
were not really the apostolic men whose names they bear, or 
that if they were, their books had been falsified by the Chris- 
tians, who were half Jews.+ In the third place, having denied 
the inspiration and authority of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, he proposed, in opposition to them, and in place of the 
Old Testament, other false prophets, whose books the Orientals 
pretended to possess. Seth, Enoch and other patriarchs, hav- 
ing been instructed by good angels, had transmitted to their 
descendants the truths thus gained. These instructions were 
preserved either in books, or in the schools of Oriental philoso- 
phers. All nations have their own prophets, and the Christian 
church, being composed of the Gentiles, ought not to listen to 
the Hebrew prophets, who were not intended for them. In the 
fourth place, the Manichawans seem to have adopted certain 
apocryphal books, composed in the second century to sustain 
the heresies of the Docetz and the Eucratites, whose principles 
were similar to those of the system of Manes. His own gospel, 
under the appellation of Erteng, Manes set up in place of the 
New Testament, as a revelation direct from God. 

As to the dogmas of Manichzism, its theological and philo- 
sophical hypotheses were drawn, like those of Pythagorism and 
Platonism, from the theology and philosophy of the East. The 
artifice of Manes was to baptize a system so composed, into the 
name and authority of the Gospel of Christ. He could not con- 
ceive of the supreme God asa holy, spiritual being, but regarded 
him as a living, immaterial light, residing from all eternity in 
the supreme heavens, and always accompanied by those pure 
and immortal intelligences, or emanations from the Divinity, to 
which he gave the name of Hons. The luminous substance 
from which heaven was formed, the residence of Deity, had the 
same eternity as God, but the heaven so formed, and the (ons, 








* See also on this point, Titus of Bostra. “ The Maniche- 
ans merely pretend to honor the Evangelists, in order, by that 
pretence, to deceive others.” ‘Titus Contr. Man. L. III. Bibl. 
Patrum LV. 468. 

+ Lardner on the Manichees, § 6. 
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had but a second eternity, the eternity of the world, according 
to Plato.* 

From the essence of the Father there emanated two persons, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Since the creation of the material 
world, the Son resides in the sun and moon;} in the sun as 
power, in the moon as wisdom. The Holy Spirit resides in the 
air. Here they execute the orders of the Father, and here they 
will remain till the consummation of all things. 

Manes held the Persian view of two first principles, the Light 
and the Darkness, and a Lord over each from eternity. One 
of the books of Manes is represented as commencing with this 
tenet: “ Erat Deus et Materia, Lux et Tenebrae, Bonum et 
Malum, penitus sibi invicem contrarie,” etc.{ The malignant 
power Manes called, in the philosophical style, matter, in the 
vulgar style, the demon or devil, and in the mystical style, the 
darkness. This malignant power would never have known the 
existence of the world of light, but for an insurrection in his 
own kingdom of darkness, in the progress of which, the troops 
under his command, having perceived the light, made an irrup- 
tion into the kingdom of light, with intent to possess themselves 
of some portion of it. God opposed to them a power named 
the first man, armed with the five elements of the celestial sub- 
stance. This first man being worsted in the contest, God sent 
a second general, the Living Spirit, for his assistance. Never- 
theless, the powers of darkness got possession of a certain 
portion of the celestial substance, the light, and mingled it with 
the evil substance, the hyle (v4) or matter.§ In order to keep 
possession of it, the prince of darkness formed two organized 
material bodies, the parents of the human race, and shut up in 
those bodies the portions of the celestial substance which he had 
plundered from the world of light. The souls, thus united to 
depraved matter, and involved in sensual delights, forget their 
celestial origin, and love their prisons, as in the Platonic scheme. 
It was conceived that there were two distinct souls in man, the 
one sensitive and concupiscent, from the prince of darkness, the 





* Beausobre, Pref. 25. 

+ Cyril, Catech. 16. 3. 

t Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. L. Il. 19. 

§ This contest between darkness and light, and the conse- 
quent loss of the divine substance, the reader may find referred 
to in Augustine. Confessions, VII. 1. 
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other rational and immortal, from the kingdom of light. To 
this Augustine repeatedly refers in his writings on the Mani- 
chean heresy. One of his works,—De Duabus Animabus,— 
was upon this subject.* 

The two substances of light and darkness being thus mingled, 
the Living Spirit, to make the best of it, created the world for 
the residence of the human race thus formed by the power of 
evil. Out of those parts of the celestial substance which had 
been preserved from the contagion of matter, he formed the 
sun and moon. To deliver the imprisoned souls from their 
bondage, God, by the ministry of good angels, instructed the 
patriarchs, and inspired a succession of prophets and sages in 
all nations. At length he sent his Son to teach and deliver 
them, taking upon himself the appearance, but not the reality, 
of a body, and showing by his mystical crucifixion, which the 
Jews, instigated by the prince of darkness, accomplished, how to 
mortify the flesh, die to the passions, and set at liberty the soul. 

Manes denied the incarnation of the Saviour, for that would 
have been a union with depraved matter. He denied the reality 
of his birth, his life, his death, his resurrection. He denied the 
resurrection of the flesh, because this would be to perpetuate the 
inherent evil of matter. He disapproved of marriage, as invented 
by the devil to bind souls in the flesh, and hinder their return to 
heaven. He recommended all sorts of austerity and maceration 
of the body; for the weaker it becomes, the less able it is to 
resist the Spirit. He divided his fullowers into two classes, the 
elect, or perfect ones, and the hearers, presenting for the first 
a rule of life and discipline severe and rigid in the extreme, 
which was somewhat relaxed for the others. The elect were 
to abstain not only from wine and meats, but eggs and milk, 
and to live upon bread, herbs and pulse, in a community of 
voluntary poverty, apart from all secular affairs. He permitted 
only the most spiritual of the pleasures of the senses, such, for 


* In his Confessions, as well as in his book of heresies, 
Augustine speaks of those “vain talkers, who observing two 
wills in deliberation, affirm that there are two minds of two 
kinds, good and evil.” L. VIII. 22. And again: “Let no 
man say, when he perceives two conflicting wills in the man, 
that the conflict is between two contrary souls, of two contrary 
substances, from two contrary principles, one good, and the 
other bad.” Confess. VIII. 24. Also, De Hares. 46. 
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example, as music and perfumes. His pretended aim in all this 
was to detach the soul from the senses, and from all terrestrial 
affections, because without a perfect purification it could not 
ascend to heaven.* 

The transmigration of souls was a part of Manes’ system.t 
He taught that they pass from one body to another for their 
purification ; those that are not purified by a certain number of 
revolutions being delivered to the demons in the air to be tor- 
mented and disciplined, after which they go into other bodies, 
as a new school, until, having acquired sufficient purity, they 
traverse the region of matter, and pass into the moon. Thence 
they are emptied into the sun, and thence into what the Mani- 
cheeans called the column of glory. The increase of the moon 
is caused by the influx or sou!s, or particles of celestial light as- 
cending from the earth ; it decreases by the departure of souls 
from the moon into the sun. The Holy Spirit, residing in the 
air, assists them in their purification, and the sun burns off the 
material particles that cling to them, and facilitates their as- 
cension to heaven. When all souls, and all parts of the celes- 
tial substance, plundered in the first war, shall have been sepa- 
rated from matter, then cometh the end, the consummation. 
The caverns of fire will be opened, and the Omophore, that is, 
the angel who sustains and balances the world in its position, 
will let it fall into the flames, and will cast the whole material 
mass of its enclosure after it, into the place which the Scrip- 
tures call outer darkness. There the devils will be shut up for 
ever, and those lazy souls, that, by the time this catastrophe 
happens, shall not have finished their purification, will be set, 
as the punishment of their negligence, to the eternal business of 
keeping the devils in their dungeons, in order that they may 
never more attempt any thing against the kingdom of God. 
While the world continues, the Living Spirit keeps the demons 
chained in the air, and it is their rage and furious gambols that 
excite the tempests, thunderings, lightnings, contagious mala- 
dies and deluges of rain.f 

The worship of the Manicheans seems to have been simple 


* Hist. du Manich. Pref. p. 30. Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 239. 

+ Idem corpora ex aliis in alia transmutari asserit, Empe- 
doclis et Pythagore, Egyptiorumque opinionem manifeste se- 
cutus. Socrates, Hist. Eccles. c. 22. 

t Beausobre, Pref. 
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and plain ; so much so, that they claimed to be farther removed 
from Paganism than all other Christians.* They observed the 
Lord’s day; but observed it by fasting, supposing that the 
world’s conflagration would happen on that day, and desirous 
to be found in the exercise of humiliation and repentance. 
They had no temples, altars, images, sacrifices, burnings of in- 
cense. The following from Faustus, the Manichean bishop, is 
in a higher strain than the usual tenor of the heresy.t “The 
heathen think that God is to be worshipped with altars, vic- 
tims, chapels, images, incense. I, if 1 might be worthy, would 
esteem myself a reasonable temple of God. Christ his Son, I 
receive aS a living image of the living God. His altar is my 
mind, cultivated with care, and endowed with knowledge and 
just sentiments. The honors and sacrifices, which I present to 
the Deity, are prayers, and those pure and simple.” Neverthe- 
less, Socrates accuses them of worshipping the sun, and Au- 
gustine makes the same accusation.{ To the same purpose is 
the evidence of a passage in Cyril, who had among his own 
hearers some converts from the Manichzan heresy. The Ma- 
nichzeans observed the anniversary of the death of Manes with 
great solemnity, but the memorial of Christ’s death with but 
little devotion.|| They practised, in some measure, the ordi- 
nance of baptism. Baronius quotes Jerome blaming Hilarius 
as a schismatic, because he received those baptized by the Ma- 
nichzans without any other baptism.‘ 

On the whole, the account of the system of this heresiarch 
may not unfairly, though severely, be summed up in the words 
of the learned Cave. Dogmata que spargebat Manes, partim 
ex fceculentissimis heeresiarcharum lacunis, partim ex ineptis- 
simis orientalium nugis, partim ex absurdis gentilium philoso- 
phorum placitis, partim denique ex ipains Christiane religionis 


* Mosheim and Schlegel i in Annot. I. p. 239, 

+ Lardner, III. p. 384. 

t Valesius in Socrates quotes a letter from Libanius to 
Priscian in Palestine, that they worship the sun,—are found 
in many places,—but everywhere few. Vales. in Soc. I. c. 22. 

§ Cyril, Catechesis, 16, § 3. “Here let converts from the 
Manicheans gain instruction, and no longer make these lights 
their gods, nor impiously think that the sun, which shall be 
darkened, is Christ.” . 

| Mosheim, Beausobre, and Lardner. 

4 Baronius, Annales, 277, 687. 
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institutis partita sunt.* One of the strangest things connected 
with this perverse and prodigious mixture of heathenism and 
Christianity is this, that it was not attended and followed with 
some equally perverse form of practical immorality; but from 
this charge, though there have been some monstrous things al- 
leged of the practices of the Manichzans, its historians have 
remarkably abstained. There is reason to believe, that, in 
actual manners or morals, the sect of the followers of Manes 
were among the purest of the ancient errorists. Such was their 
profession, and some strong and ardent minds were allured by 
it.t Manes himself may have been not wholly an impostor, 
perhaps not more so than Ammonius, Plotinus, or Jamblichus. 
His pretensions to divine visions and authority the two latter 
speculators share withhim. A philosophical and ardent genius 
having led him astray in the mazes of Oriental speculation, he 
determined to accommodate Christianity to the Oriental philo- 
sophy, and baptize that philosophy with the semblance of 
Christianity. When he had finished his scheme, it was in op- 
position at once to Jews, Christians and Pagans. 

With all its monstrous absurdities, the consideration of this, 
as of every Gnostic heresy,t is of great interest and importance 
in ecclesiastical history. Not that the followers of Manes were 

many,—some in many places, but everywhere few, according 
to Libanius,—but his system was the personification of an ex- 
isting spirit and tendency necessary to be studied, and in its de- 
lineation forming an essential part of the history of Gnosticism. 
It is true that it derives no small degree of importance from the 
character and writings of its opponents, Augustine in particular, 
in whose personal experience, as well as his controversial 
works, we have a practical exhibition of the nature of its in- 
fluence. The system itself, as well as such an exhibition of it, 
is interesting and instructive, were it only to show the dark- 
ness and vain struggles of the mind apart from divine truth. 


* Cave. Voc. Manes. An. 277, p. 90. 

+ To this purpose Augustine: “ Alypius was involved in 
the same superstition with me, loving in the Manichaans that 
show of continency which he supposed true and unfeigned.” 
August. Confess. VI. 12. 

t It was certainly of the Gnostic family. ‘Among the 
Manicheans our credulity was mocked by a promise of certain 
knowledge, and then so many most fabulous things were im- 
posed to be believed,” ete. August. Confess. c. 6, 7. 
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And every form of the Gnostic heresies is curious for its mani- 
festation of the nature of that monstrous incubus, which the 
spirit of Pagan philosophy, so far as it prevailed, laid upon the 
mind of the world’s early Christianity. 

It is astonishing to see how destitute men’s minds were, in 
that age, of any true spiritual conceptions, and how difficult it was 
to admit and entertain such conceptions. “ And because,” 
says Augustine of his own experience in the darkness of the 
Manichzan error, “ when I wished to think on my God, I knew 
not what to think of but a mass of bodies, for what was not 
such did not seem to me to be any thing ; this was the greatest 
and almost only cause of my inevitable error. For hence I 
believed evil also to be some such kind of substance. And 
because a piety, such as it was, constrained me to believe that 
the good God never created any evil nature, I conceived two 
masses contrary one to another, both unbounded, but the evil 
narrower, the good more expansive. I could not conceive of 
mind, unless as a subtile body, and that diffused in definite 
spaces. Though not under the form of the human body, yet 
was I constrained to conceive of thee as being in space, whether 
infused into the world, or diffused infinitely without it.’* 
These passages serve to show with what despotic power the 
grasp of materialism had laid hold ot Augustine’s mind. At 
that time he really thought that the whole church entertained 
no other belief, and it was only by reading some of the writings 
of Plato translated into Latin, (possibly, as Milnor suggests, 
with some scriptural addition,) that he began first to gain any 
glimpse of the immateriality of the divine nature. 

There were three grand difficulties in men’s philosophical 
speculations. First, they could not form the idea of a pure 
spirit. Secondly, they could not admit that any thing could be 
created out of nothing.t The act of creation itself, by the 
Omnipotent, they seemed to think, needed some sort of material 
for its foundation. Or, if the act of creative power were ex- 
erted upon nothing apart from God, ab eztra, the creation was 
drawn, in some sense, out of the divine substance, it was a part 
of God. Hence Pantheism, and the ancient Pythagorism, es- 
sentially the same with the Spinozism of modern times. “ From 
nothing nothing proceeds,” “ from nothing nothing can be made,” 
were maxims which passed for an equal, universal verity. The 


* Aug. Conf. V. 19 and 20. Also VII. 1. Also V. 7. 
+ Hist du Manich. Tom. II. p. 163. 
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conception of absolute creation, like that of absolute annihila- 
tion, no Pagan philosopher ever entertained or suggested.* 
Thirdly, they were haunted by the belief of the inherent vicious- 
ness of matter. This sentiment is indeed the grand foundation 
of Gnosticism. That matter is the cause of evil was the gene- 
ral opinion of philosophers, whether Jewish, Pagan or Chris- 
tian.t Now this proposition being admitted, men must either 
deny that God created matter, or say that God is the cause of 
evil. For the author of the cause is the author of the effect ; 
and freedom never having been supposed an attribute of mat- 
ter, if matter be the cause of evil, it is the necessary cause ; so 
that, if God created matter out of nothing, he would be the first 
cause of evil, since he gave existence to a substance which is 
the necessary cause of it. “See here,’ remarks Beausobre, 
“the meshes, in which nct only Manes but all ancient philoso- 
phers found themselves entangled, not being able to break them 
but by denying a proposition universally avowed, viz., that 
matter is the necessary cause of evil.” Now if, as we have 
seen, a mind like Augustine’s was long pressed by these diffi- 
culties, even after some acquaintance with Christianity, we may 
readily acknowledge the power of them in the formation of the 
schemes of the Gnostic heretics. It may be indeed that they 
were glad of so honorable a pretence for broaching their wild 
schemes. Nevertheless, the question Unde Malum was a great 
and real tN Fugiens fumum in ignem incidit, one of 
the Fathers remarks of Manes; and the same is true of his 
Gnostic precursors: To avoid one difficulty they broached ten 
thousand absurdities. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE Sources oF GNOSTICISM. 


It was the power of this belief in the inherent malignity of 
matter, that gained for the Gnostic philosophy so much tole- 
rance in the churches, making adherents to its schemes even 


* Burnet goes so far as to declare that “creation and anni- 
hilation, in the sense which we attach to them, are new words, 
neither Hebrews, Greeks, nor Latins having had any terms to 
express those ideas. The opinion that matter was made out 
of nothing would appear to be a dogma wholly unknown to 
the nations and the philosophers.” Burnet, Archeology 
quoted by Beausobre. 

+ Hist. du Manich. Tom. II. p. 268. 

9* 
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when they were branded as heresies. According to the maxim 
that every grapd error must have had some phase or mixture of 
truth to recommend it, this was one commendatory ingredient 
in Gnosticism,—its professed satisfactory disposition of the 
questio vexata as to the origin of evil; this was its bright, al- 
luring side, no matter through what profane and old wives’ 
fables and endless genealogies of Valentinians or Manicheans 
the mind was led wandering. To measure and account for its 
power over Christianity, it is necessary to remount to its sources, 
and to know how long it had been gathering consistency and 
an admitted place in men’s opinions, For it was not the ex- 
halation of a day, but the accumulation of centuries ; it was an 
element and an influence that had long pervaded the world’s 
mind, in various directions, taking shape and becoming visible. 
We have already referred to the opinions of Vitringa,* Bud- 
deus} and others, as to some of the original fountains of this 
philosophy. These learned men regard the Gnosticism of an- 
tiquity as in part the product of Jewish Christians, imbued with 
the dogmas of the Cabbalists ; and the Gnostic theology as alto- 
gether the same with the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, 
as illustrated by the Cabbalists. In the use of the word genea- 
logies they think Paul meant to designate the Avons of the 
Gnostics, or, what is the same thing, the Sephiroth of the Cab- 
balists ; the argument both of the Gnostic and the Cabbalistic 
theology being one and the same,—the origin and gradations 
of things, and the first cause and origin of evil. The learned 
Grotius is of the same opinion.{ 

The origin of the Cabbalistic system is placed by some no 
earlier than the first centuries of the Christian era, but if then 
already systematized, it must have been gathering for a long 
previous period. Tenneman characterizes the whole “as a 
mass of strange and exaggerated fictions, conceived under the 
influence of the religion of the Persians, but employed by those 
who advanced them to recommend to general notice the sacred 
history and doctrines of the Jews; especially with respect to 


— 





* Vitringa, Diss. Sec. de Sephiroth Kabbalistarum § I. ¢. 2.— 
Also, De Heresibus Natis in Eccl. Apost. § IV. c. 9. 

+ Buddeus, Dissertatio de Heresi Valentin. § 15. 

t Grotius jam monuit, et nihil eo certius quam Theologiam 
Gnosticorum omnino fuisse eandem cum Philosophia Pytha- 
gorica aut Platonica, ut a Kabbilistis est illustrata. Kabbala 
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the creation, and the origin of evil.”* The Jews during their 
exile gathered from the religion and philosophy of Zoroaster 
some of the same materials which afterwards, in combination 
with certain features of Christianity, appeared in the schemes of 
the Gnostics; the Primitive Light, the Two Principles, the 
Good and the Evil, and the Demons.t The resemblance be- 
tween the Essenes and the Pythagoreans (taking for truth the 
account of Pythagoras’s sojourn in the East) may have had the 
same Oriental origin.t From the time of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, but more especially from the period of the Alexandrian 
colony of Jews in Egypt, the Pagan philosophy,—both the 
Oriental and afterward the Grecian,—became known, and the 
result was a mixture of Platonic, Pythagoric, Egyptian and 
Oriental doctrines with the ancient faith of the Jews in their 
explanations of the law and the traditions. So the progress of 
things is traced by Brucker. This eminently learned and 
critical historian has exhibited at great length the formation 
and influence of the Pythagorico-Egyptiaco-Platonic-Orien- 
tal theology, considering it as the source both of the Jewish 
arcana, and of the Christian heresies. The practice, which 
prevailed in the schools of Alexandria, of clothing the doctrines 
of philosophy in an allegorical dress being introduced among 
the Jews, the Pythagorico-Platonic philosophy by degrees be- 
came familiar in the nation. The Gentile philosophy which 
the Jews adopted, they, like the Christian Fathers, attributed 
originally to their own native fountains of inspiration, and with 
this belief, under the cover of allegory, learned men could in- 
troduce whatever they pleased as a legitimate inference from 
their own sacred books. Of the Se nari so constructed, 


recentior Judzorum, ut jam circa etatem Pauli exculta est, agit 
potissimum de rerum originatione et gradationibus ; sive de 
modo productionis aut profluxus rerum a primo ente et earun- 
dem rerum gradibus et descensu a summis ad una; at nuper 
vir quidem eruditus observavit. Quod idem esse Gnostice 
Theologie argumentum, neminem doctorum latet. Quantum 
has res respexi, tam Gnostici quam Kabbalistz, circa duo 
potissimum fuerunt pts 180 1. Ut explicarent, quo ordine et 
serie res omnes sint ex Deo ¢anquam ente necessario existente. 
2. Ut declararent causam et originem primam mali.—Vitr. Diss. 
Sec. 

* Tenneman, Manual Hist. Phil. 198. ¢ Ibid. 196. 

{ Walchius, De Phil. Orient. Gnost. Syst. Fonte. 
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mingled with dogmas from the Oriental philosophy, the Jew 
Philo was a follower and teacher. The Cabbalistic philosophy 
was gathered into a system under the same influence.* Brucker 
has drawn up a minute and laborious parallelism, under twenty- 
two points, of the dogmas received in the Alexandrian, Orien- 
tal and Cabbalistic philosophy, showing beyond controversy 
that they all have the same origin.t He thinks that in the 
apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon, there are indica- 
tions, beyond all contradiction, of the mingling of the Grecian 
and Egyptian philosophies, and he refers to the 17th verse of 
the 7th chapter especially, as containing a brief adwmbration of 
the whole encyclopedia of the Alexandrian philosophy of that 
day.{ Nor can it be doubted that the author of this book was 
a man of Grecian erudition, drawing both from the Pythagorico- 
Platonic school already adulterated by a mixture of Oriental 
dogmas, and also from the dreams of the Cabbalists themselves.§ 

An examination of the Valentinian and other Gnostic here- 
sies shows the same complicated derivation for the whole of 
them ; that of Manes, more than the rest, being avowedly 
Oriental. A strong additional argument is preferred from cer- 
tain fragments of Theodotus, whiak the reader may find annexed 


to the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, exhibiting the Valen- 
tinian and Gnostic explanations of Scripture, and bearing the 
title of “ Epitome of the writings of Theodotus, xi rig avaro- 
luxns xahovperng diBucxadias, and of the doctrine called the 
Ortental in the time of Valentinian.”’|| This witness seems at 
once to vindicate the assumption of the existence of a system 


* Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. Tom. II. 832. Ejus contaminate 
philosophia Judaice origines in AEgypto fuisse enatas et cum 
allegorica methodo philosophemata yptiaca, Orientalia et 
Pythagorico-Platonica introduxisse inter Judw#os—demonstra- 
vimus. 

+ Tom, II. 958—968. 

t Tom. II. 695. Habes hic, lector, et voces ex intima phi- 
losophia Grecanica maxime Platonica, desumtas, et encyclo- 
pedir, qualis eo tempore Alexandria obtinet, brevem adum- 

rationem, et dogmata Grecanica, consistere sapientiam in 
earum rerum notitia, que tum summo in Platonicorum scholis 
loco habebantur. 

§ Idem, 697. 

|| Tom. III. 297. 
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of Oriental philosophy at that early period, and the reference of 
the schemes of the Gnostics to that system as their grand foun- 
tain. The earliest Jewish knowledge of this system takes us 
back to the Babylonish captivity, and thence we remount to 
the philosophy of Zoroaster, and even of Oriental sects before 
his appearance. The Cabbalistic product, from such a filtration 
of philosophic mud as we have been tracing, is so simply, and 
with just severity, delineated by Brucker in the expression of 
his own opinion, that we shall give it in his own words. 
Scripta Cabbalistica antiquiora, qualia sunt Soharica, Jezirah, 
Bahir, et similia, fant caligine densaque nocte repleta, tantaque 
confusione scripta esse, ut @que facile sit, album et nigrum, 
quadrata et rotunda, ex illis exsculpere, et eadem verisimilitudine 
dogmata sili e diametro adversa effingere.* 

Briefly summed up by Enfield in his abridgment of Brucker, 
the argument stands thus : “ When the sects of the Essenes and 
the Therapeutz were formed in Egypt, foreign tenets and insti- 
tutions were borrowed from the Egyptians and Greeks, and, in 
the form of allegorical interpretations of the law, were admitted 
into the Jewish mysteries. These innovations chiefly consisted 
in certain dogmas concerning God and divine things, at this 
time received in the Egyptian schools, particularly at Alexan- 
dria, where the Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines, on these 
subjects, had undergone a material alteration, by being mixed 
with the Oriental philosophy. For the Alexandrian Platonists, 
having rejected the Dualistic system, had now, from the Orien- 
talists, adopted the Emanative, and adwwiited the doctrine of 
various orders of divine emanations. This doctrine, which, by 
the help of allegory, was easily accommodated to the sacred 
writings, was embraced, under the notion of traditionary mys- 
tery, by Aristobulus and other founders of the sect of the The- 
rapeute, and admitted into their writings, as may be seen from 
the works of Philo. The Jewish mysteries, thus enlarged by 
the accession of Pagan dogmas, were conveyed from Egypt 
to Palestine at the time when the Pharisees, who had been 
driven into Egypt under Hyrcanus, returned, and with them 
many other Jews, into their own country. From this time the 
Cabbalistic mysteries continued to be taught in the Jewish 
schools.”’} 





* Historia Critica Philosophie, Tom. II. p. 1058. 
+ Abridgment of Brucker by Enfield, Book IV. Ch. 3. 
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Mosheim’s definition of the appellation of the Gnostics reads 
thus :* “Under the appellation of Gnostics are included all 
those in the first ages of the church, who modified the religion 
of Christ by joining with it the Oriental philosophy, in regard 
to the source of evil, and the origin of this material universe.” 
This definition is based upon the supposition that all the Gnos- 
tic sects derived their tenets from the Oriental philosophy. 
And C. G. Walch remarks, that neither Greeks, Carthaginians 
nor Romans ever originated any of the Gnostics, although 
Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans, when they joined the 
Christian party, were wont to bring with them into their Chris- 
tian tenets, the particular opinions of whatever school in philos- 
ophy they had affected to cultivate. In corroboration of Mo- 
sheim’s opinion, this learned writer observes as remarkable, that 
all the branches of the whole family of Gnostic heresies should 
have been born either in Egypt, Syria or Persia, or at least 
were founded and formed by those who lived or were educated 
in those regions. Basilides, Carpocrates and Valentinus ori- 
ginated in Egypt, Manes in Persia, Cerinthus in Judea, 
Bardesanes and others in Syria. And however these heretics 
differed among themselves, they all held certain common and 
universal opinions, of which the elements are plainly discover- 
able in the Oriental philosophy. The question at the foundation 
of Gnosticism was the origin of evil. Whether the same ques- 
tion was agitated out of Judea among the people of the Kast, 
we have no certain historical testimony, but it is enough that 
hypotheses were adopted which served to solve it.} 

There was the opinion of the two principles. There is a 
great difference between the hypothesis of matter in equality 
with the Supreme Deity from eternity, in order to avoid the 
supposition that the world was made out of nothing, and that 
of two principles, supposed in order to avoid making the Su- 
preme Deity the author of evil. The Persians, the Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians all held to one fountain of good, another of evil. 
Walchius refers to Hyde, Stanley, Buddeus, Brucker and Jab- 
lonskius. Then came the doctrine of A°ons or Emanations, who 
built the world, as a sort of mixture of the two opinions oi one 
fountain of all things, and of the Dualistic theory. That another 


* Mosheim, Cent. I. Part II. ¢. 5. 
+ Walchius, De Phil. Orient. Gnost. Syst. Fonte. Appended 
to a volume of Michaelis’ Syntagma, pp. 287—293. 
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being, different from God, built the universe, and that the spirits 
called ons were substances emanating from God, were opin- 
ions prevailing in the East before the appearance of the Gnos- 
tics. That the world was built by God none believed without 
divine revelation. From the doctrine concerning the AZons 
arose the opinions concerning spirits presiding over stars and 
bodies, and innumerable Jewish fables of angels, and likewise 
the study and practice of magic. Then as to the bodily disci- 
pline and manners of the Gnostics and oriental philosophers, 
they arose in both cases from the same belief in the evil of matter, 
and manifested the same by corporeal mortifications and ascetic 
severity of life. 

All these points of opinion between the Gnostic and the Orien- 
tal philosophy are enumerated by Walchius in a very admirable 
dissertation concerning the origin of the Gnostic system, affixed 
to the Syntagma Commentationum of Michaelis. Nevertheless 
the writer somewhat distrusts, for want of written documents, 
the conclusions of Mosheim and Brucker as to the existence of 
an Oriental system already formed, from which the Gnostics 
drew as from a fountain. Michaelis, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is no good ground for denying the actual existence 
of the Gnostic system before the Christian system, merely 
because there are no books previous in which it is found 
recorded.* He undertakes to supply the one link which is 
wanting in the argument, and to trace the Gnostic philosophy 
as early at least as the time of the Septuagint and the writings 
of Philo. His method is curious and ingenious. He states, 
as a prominent error of the Gnostic philosophy, the notion that the 
God of the Jews, who is said to have built the world, and who 
was called the Demiurge, was not the Supreme God, but a 
being ignorant of the future, continually in danger of mistakes, 
and agitated by repentance, envy and anger.t| Now the inter- 
preters of the Pentateuch, finding in Genesis some ground or 
seeming occasion for such an error, determined in their transla- 


* Michaelis, Gnostici ante Christianos. § 1. Nec quod in 
libris ante Christianismi initia scriptis certa non apparent 
gnosticorum errorum vestigia, ideo erratum fuisse recte neges. 
Non damnanda ergo aut repudianda Moshemiorum simili- 
umque de Gnosticis ante Gnosticos Christianos opinio, sed 
veri potius simillima ac prope certa ducenda. 

+ Michaelis, Diss. de Indiicis Gnost. Phil. § 2. 
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tion to leave no en for such an accusation against the 
God of the Scriptures. Into this passage in Gen. 6: 6, instead 
of the idea of repentance, they have introduced that of deliber- 
ation, rendering the Hebrew, omz by the Greek verb évduuce ; 
nai éveduundn 6 Bed¢, et delrberavit Deus.* They have also 
wholly omitted translating the Hebrew phrase and tt grieved 
him at his heart.+ Michaelisargues, that the Greek translators 
would not have resorted to this forced interpretation and method 
of dealing with the passage in question, had there not already 
existed in Egypt those, who denied that the God of the Hebrews 
and Creator of the World was the Supreme Being, accusing 
him of mistakes, repentance and other like affections. In the 
same manner they managed the seventh verse, and Michaelis 
quotes Philo at a later period, arguing against his adversaries 
with the same labored explanation. The third Clementine 
homily, containing the dialogue between Peter and Simon 
Magus, is also adduced, showing the Gnostic heretics, after the 
Christian era and the application of the term Gnostic, using the 
same passage in Genesis, even in the Greek translation, as a 
locus classicus in defence of the irposition in regard to the Demi- 
urge.t In Exodus 32: 12, 14, the ideacf repentance is again, 
by a similar circumlocution, avoided in the Septuagint.) The 
argument of Michaelis, if it does not go the length of supplying 
the want of documentary evidence, adds at least to the proba- 
bility of the existence of Gnosticism a century or more before 
it became manifested and organized in profession and name. 

It had then, we may safely assume, something of the power 
of a long established and accumulating influence, when it first, 
however covertly, made its way into the Church of Christ. 
Several philosophic tendencies, long prevalent, seem to have 
come to a point and been manifested in something like a system 
about the commencement of the Christian era. 

As the mixture of Platonic, Oriental and Jewish doctrines, 
entitled Neoplatonism, appears in Philo the Jew, so the en- 
grafting of Oriental principles, learned by the Jews in Egypt, 
upon the Jewish mysteries, entitled the Cabbalistic system, aP- 
pears in some of the Gnostics. For although the Eclectic 
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* Michaelis, Diss. de Indiciis Gnost. Phil. § 2. 
t Idem, § 7 and 8. tT Idem, § 6. © 
§ Idem, § 5. 
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school of philosophy was not established as a school till the 
time of Ammonius Saccas,* in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, yet the method of Eclecticism was in vogue before the 
coming of Christ.t The Gnostics were in fact bold and imagi- 
native Eclectics, some of them of the wildest class, simply and 
merely adopting Christianity as a part and parcel in the incon- 
gruous mixture of their materials. Some drew from the Orien- 
tal philosophy through the channel of the Cabbala, others 
through the Pythagorean scheme, or directly from original Ori- 
ental sources. In the first and second centuries, besides Simon 
Magus, there were Menander the Samaritan, and Cerinthus, 
probably a Jew,{ and the Egyptians Basilides and Valentinus, 
in all likelihood familiar with the Cabbalistic philosophy and 
choosing to modify their Oriental principles in conjunction with 
it. They held to the Emanative scheme, and but one Principle 
of all things. Bardesanes, the Syrian, and afterwards Manes, 
the Persian, adopted the Oriental Dualistic scheme more entirely. 
But they were all followers or formers of that monstrous system 
of Egyptian Eclecticism, which, along with some things from 
all systems of philosophy at all in vogue, combined or professed 
to combine also the tenets of Christianity itself. 

The stream of philosophy, down to its mixture with Chris- 
tianity, would seem then to have proceeded thus,—Oriental, 
Alexandrian, Cabbalistic, Gnostic. In the Alexandrian there 
meet and mingle, first, the tides of the Oriental and the Grecian ; 
in the Cabbalistic, the Oriental, Grecian and Jewish flow on to- 
gether; and in the Gnostic philosophy an Eclecticism of all that 
preceded pours itself into the pure stream of Christianity, almost 
at its first beginnings. It is a matter of no little acuteness and 
difficulty to analyze and trace to their true origin these different 
elements. Some learned writers bave thought it sufficient to 
trace the Jewish Cabbala to the Grecian Mythology, and the 
whole Gnostic theology to the same source.§ Picus, Earl of 


* Tenneman, § 202.—Mosheim, Cent. I. Part II. ch. 5. 

+ Certiora et notiora eclectice secte fundamenta jecit Am- 
monius. Brucker, Hist. Crit. Tom. II. 205. 

¢ C.G. F. Walch, De Gnost. etc. ut supra. Cerinthi ori- 
gines subobscure sunt, Judeum tamen eum fuisse recte ex eo 
colligitur, quod contra commanem Gnosticorum morem, Mosi 
justum tribuit honorem. 

§ Gale, Court of the Gentiles, B. II. ch. 1. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. Il. 
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Mirandula, a well known prodigy of learning, referred the ori- 

in of the Cabbalistic system to Moses, solemnly declaring that 
in the Cabbalistic books, which he purchased at great expense, 
and studied with incredible labor, he found well nigh the whole 
Christian system.* He was followed in the same blind enthu- 
siasm by Reuchlin; and in England the learned Henry More 
was distinguished by the same veneration for the Cabbala. 
Gale argues that “‘ the Cabbalistic symbolic explication of Scrip- 
ture found no place in the Judaic theology, till the Pythagorean 
and Platonic philosophy was incorporated therewith ;”’} and he 
quotes the learned Mirandula granting that hypothesis, by ac- 
knowledging the affinity of the Jewish Cabbala to the Pythago- 
rean and Platonic philosophy. Of the mixture of that philoso- 
phy with any tenets from the East there was either an entire 
pace or it was not deemed necessary to refer to it. To 

e same purpose of a Pagan origin of the Gnostic heresies ar- 
gues Bishop Sullingfleet, in his Origines Sacre.{ 

Brucker attributes the opinion of the Fathers on this point to 
their ignorance of Orientalism.§ They never seem to have gone 
beyond the Grecian philosophy in tracing the origin of heresies. 
When Tertullian tells us that the heresies of the Gnostics are 


suborned by philosophy, he has nothing else in view.|| He 


re 


* Brucker, Tom. II. p. 918, etc. 

t Gale, p. 118. 

t “From these things (the fables of the Phenician theology) 
as foolish and ridiculous as they are, it is very probable the 
Gnostics and the several subdivisions of them might take the 
rise of their several ones and ovtvyiai: for here we find Aiay 
and IIpzdyovog made two of the number of the gods.” Stilling- 
fleet, Origines Sacre, B. I. ch. 2. § 7. 

§ Hist. Crit. Tom. III. p. 287. Solins Grecanice philoso- 
ac! twin nec Orientalem intelligerunt. 

| Tertull. De Pres. Adv. Her. The whole passage is worth 
quoting. “He sunt doctrine hominum et demoniorum, pru- 
rientibus auribus nate de ingenio sapientie secularis, quam 
dominus stultitiam vocans stulta mundi in confusionem etiam 
philosophie ipsius elegit. Ea est enim materia sapientie se- 
cularis temeraria interpres divine nature et dispositionis. 
Ipse denique hereses a philosophia subornantur. Inde wones 
et forme nescio que, et trinitas hominis apud Valentinum : 
Platonicus fuerat. Inde Marcionis deus melior de tranquilitate ; 
a Stoicis venerat: et uti anima interire dicatur, Epicurus ob- 
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enumerates Plato, the Stoics, Epicurus, Zeno, Heraclitus, and 
gives, as the whole material of heresy and philosophy, the ques- 
tions Unde malum et quare? and Unde homo et quomodo? It 
would not, however, be necessary to go any further than the 
Greek philosophy itself, to find ail the seeds of things supposed 
to have sprung from the Oriental philosophy. In the time of 
the Asmoneans, or Maccabees, there was a decree made among 
the Jews that whosoever taught his son the Grecian philosophy 
should be accursed. This decree points, perhaps, to the com- 
mencement of that disposition in the Jewish theology to sym- 
bolize and allegorize after the manner of Plato and Pythagoras, 
which afterwards becomes so manifest in the writings of Philo. 
And as to the origin of the Gnostic ons, says a very learned 
writer, in whom it may be seen that the hypothesis of an Ori- 
ental philosophy is by no means necessary to account for any 
of the vagaries of heretics or the corruptions of Christianity, — 
“they were taken up in imitation of the Grecian Seoyoria, gen- 
eration of the gods, begun by Sanconiathon, the Pheenician my- 
thologist, who was followed herein by Orpheus, Hesiod and Phe- 
recydes, who was of Phoenician extract, and spent a main part 
of his philosophizings in explaining this droyoria ; from whom 
we may presume Pythagoras, his scholar, learned the same, as 
also from the Orphic theologists, with whom he much conversed. 
Now the Gnostics apply the whole of this Pagan dsoyovia, to 
their cuss, ASons.”* To these same points Ireneus and 
Eusebius are quoted, without resorting to the Emanative system 
of the East. 

Now it is literally true that whatever tenets we find in the 
Greek philosophy lead us, in the end, if we trace them out, to 


servatur. Et ut carnis restitutio negetur, de una omnium phi- 
losophorum schola sumitur. Et ubi materia cum deo aquatur, 
Zenonis disciplina est: et ubi aliquid de igneo deo allegatur, 
Heraclitus intervenit. Eadem materia apud hereticos et phi- 
losophos volutantur, eedem retractatus implicantur. Unde 
malum et quare; et Unde homoetquomodot Et quod proxime 
Valentinas proposuit, Unde Deus?... Hine illw fabule et 
genealogie indeterminabiles, et questiones infructuose, et ser- 
mones serpentes velut cancer, a quibus nos apostolus refrenans, 
nominatim philosophiam testatur caveri oportere. 


* Theoph. Gale, Court of the Gentiles, Part III. B. II. ch. 1. 
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the Oriental world; and the question of the origin of Gnosti- 
cism is not really whether it was Grecian or Oriental, but 
whether its Oriental origin dated in more ancient or more re- 
cent times. “ You Greeks are children, and know nothing of 
antiquity,” said the Egyptian priests to Plato; and true it is 
that the progress of light and knowledge was wholly from east 
to west; and whatever is traced to the Greeks comes at last to 
the Orientals.* So that, in fact, the question being simply as 
to the earlier or later Oriental sources of this particular scheme, 
one of the strongest arguments, which connects Gnosticism im- 
mediately with the Oriental philosophy, and shows its parent- 
age, is the after prevalence of the belief in the inherent vicious- 
ness of matter. This quality is not Greek but Oriental; and 
this quality, this pervading feeling, the inundation of Gnostic 
opinions, even when it had retired, left a sort of philosophic 
mud upon the churches, prolific of luxuriant monstrosities, gen- 
erating a growth, not of fruits and vegetables, but of rank and 
poisonous weeds. 

In the New Testament the allusions or references to this 
subject, whether plain or obscure, travel no farther than to the 
Jews or Greeks. Paul, educated at the feet of Gamaliel, pro- 
bably was well aware of the system which the Cabbalists were 
gathering, and of its destructive influence upon the truth; but 
though he refers to it}, in terms of severe reprobation, he gives 
no hint of its Oriental origin. Bringing together a few of his 
expressions, we find them to characterize so closely the traits 
of the Gnostic philosophy, as it afterwards grew into systems, 
that it is impossible not to concur in the opinions of Vitringa, 
Brucker, Grotius, Hammond and others, who suppose the work- 
ings of that philosophy in the churches plainly alluded to. It 
is noticeable that most of these allusions are found in the Epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus, with some also in the Epistle to the 





* “Tt is well known that the most ancient and mystic learn- 
ing among the Greeks was not originally their own, but bor- 
rowed of the more eastern nations by Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and many more, who travelled and traded with the 
priests for knowledge and philosophy.” Burnet, Theory of 
the Earth, Vol. I. 19. 

+ Tit. 1: 14, ‘Jovdaimois wvdon. 
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Colossians. ‘H yao qvowwi, knowledge puffeth up, was the 
comprehensive characteristic of that qidocogius xai xevig anatne, 
philosophy and vain deceit after the traditions of men,* the work 
of men, vainly puffed up by their fleshly mind, and not holding 
the Headt+ Mido xai yeveadoyiaig amepavtog, fables and 
endless genealogies,{ —profane and old wives’ fables,§—pro- 
Sane and vain babblings, and avibéceg tig wevdorripov yradt- 
wg, oppositions of science falsely so called,|| the tendency of 
which was settled, toincrease unto more ungodliness, and which 
should become yéyyeawa, the gangrene of the church, their 
word eating as doth a canker.‘ 

It was a skilful pencil that drew these touches, mingled from 
the colors both of past and prophetical experience; no man can 
have the least knowledge of the vain and cankerous babblings 
of the Gnostics, and not be at once convinced of the intended 
application of these sketches, and filled with admiration of their 
accuracy. We need only add to this glance at the references 
in the New Testament, that Irenaeus and Jerome both assert 
that John’s design in his gospel was to contend against the 
errors of Cerinthus, the Gnostic, an opinion followed by some 
learned moderns, though rejected by others, admitting at the 
same time that there are expressions in John’s Gospel which 
may be used against the Gnostics.** Now we think there can 
be scarcely any more doubt that John, in the repeated descrip- 
tion of the creation of the world by the Logos, had in view the 
monstrous cosmogonies afterwards put forth systematically b 
the Gnostics, and the profane opinion of the world built by the 
Demiurge or the AZons, than that in his epistles he had in view 
the Gnostic heretics who denied that Jesus Christ had come in 
the flesh.t++ Nor is it necessary in this to suppose that Gnosti-~ 
cism fresh from the Oriental philosophy had already appeared, 
(as afterwards in the Manichean heresy,) for there were seeds 

and influences of it in abundance in the then prevailing corrup- 


* Col. 2: 8. + Col. 2: 18, 19. 
t 1. Tim. 1:4. § 1. Tim. 4: 7. 
| 1. Tim. 6: 20. 6 sty, ee ee, 23. BO FZ. 

** Tholuck. Introd. to Comment. on John, 
tt See some judicious remarks in Wiseman’s Lectures, 
Lecture eleventh. See also Milman’s History of Christianity. 
B. Il. Ch. 5. 
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tions of Judaism, with which both John and Paul were doubt- 
less acquainted.* 

Whichever way we trace it, the spirit of Gnosticism was no 
new thing, whether from the corruptions of Judaism, or the 
wilderness of Oriental speculations, it passed into the Christian 
church. The heresy created by it arose beneath the prescrip- 
tive and long existing influence of philosophy, and with the 
pretence of Leng the most perfect of all philosophic systems, 
the climax of perfection in the art of eclecticism. And it found 
almost every person inclined to philosophize, and proud, if it 
could be attained, of a philosophic reputation. It found the 
world deluged with philosophy. This is a point of great im- 
portance in attempting to account for its influence. 


Causes or THE SpreAD AND Power or Gnosticism. 


Perhaps there never was a period in the world’s history 
when there prevailed such an extraordinary enthusiasm, such a 
rage, or madness, we might call it, in the pursuit of philosophy. 
And everywhere it was philosophy falsely so called. There 
never was a period in which so many different sects were con- 
tending together on one and the same arena. The world was 

* Lightfoot, On the Fall of Jerusalem and Condition of 
the Jewsafter ; Works, Vol. III.403. ‘ Asthe first wretched 
stock of heretics that rose, Simon, Cerinthus, Menander, 
Ebion, Basilides, &c., appeared either in Judea, or at least 
where there were multitudes of Jews, as Basilides at Alexan- 
dria ; so the most of those damnable opinions that they sowed, 
and which grew for a long while after, had some root or other 
in Judaism, or received some cursed moisture from thence 
to nourish them. By Judaism I here understand the body of 
the Jews’ religions, though differing within itself, yet all con- 
trary to Christianity. Look upon Palestine, and you have it 
thus stocked, in the times that we are upon, with Pharisees of 
seven sorts, with Sadducees at the least of two sorts, if not more, 
with Samaritans, with Essenes. Baithuseans you may reckon 
with Sadducees or Samaritans, whichever you will. Now this 
variety, nay contrariety of opinions, that was among this mix- 
ture, would afford nourishment to any evil word of doctrine 
that could be sowed; these being as Manasseh against 
Ephraim, and Ephraim against Manasseh, but all against the 
Gospel.” 
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a hubbub of philosophers; every thing intellectual, every thing 
moral, every thing religious took that turn. There was very 
little light, and what there was, was fast becoming darkness. 
The culminating point of light in the world’s intellect, apart 
from revelation, had probably been reached in Plato, and every 
step after him was a retrograde one. Every new mixture in 
the cauldron of Alexandrian Eclecticism produced only a thicker 
scum of error. Every turn in the wild medley of philosophic 
opinions only made “ confusion worse confounded.” Yet phi- 
losophy was the fashion; it was learning, it was education, it 
was refinement, it was yraors, the knowicdge of God and of 
creation, of good and of evil, and every religionist must be a 
philosopher. 

Now it was into the midst of this boiling chaos of society, 
this fermentation of the world’s mind, that the first disciples of 
Christ were thrown to begin their spiritual conflict. We may 
find in the state of things around them reason enough why 
illiterate men, so called, were chosen ; if any had been taken 
from the schools, a constant miracle must have been exerted 
all along the course of inspiration, to preserve them from per- 
petually mingling the fanaticism and the folly of philosophic 
speculation, with the theory and truth of Christianity. Amidst 
these strong tendencies, with not only the Greeks, but the whole 
world agape after “ wisdom,” they were set down, simply to 
preach the gospel. It was a miracle that they preached it, 
that they did not instantly, on the death of Christ, set up a 
school of philosophy. But there they stood, simple disciples 
of an atoning Saviour, and preached the cross, knowing nothing 
but that, and determined to know nothing among men, save 
Christ and him crucified. Thus they stood, through one 
generation at least, simple preachers and not philosophers, and 
so the doctrines of Christianity were fairly and fully excogi- 
tated, put before the world in freshness and simplicity. It 
was a wonderful spectacle, a sublime sight,—this light amidst 
darkness, this simplicity amidst error, this order amidst con- 
fusion, these twelve men going about like little children, 
and talking truth as simple as the daylight, as blessed and 
as easy to be understood, amidst such a hubbub of preten- 
sions and noises, such universal distortion of mind, such a troop 
of babbling novelties of error, such admiration and worship of 
philosophic darkness. 

They were faithful to the cross, and so the canon of the New 
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Testament was fixed, the truths of the cross fully and eternally 
revealed, without mixture or sanction of human error. The 
orb of Light was hung up, whatever error darkened men’s 
horizon beneath it. But in the multitude, those philosophic ten- 
dencies remained, and Christianity had to meet them ; and some 
minds were speedily brought into her bosom deeply tinctured 
with them, and soon many were beguiled from the amdéryroc, 
the simplicity of Christ. Heresy entered with philosophy. 
Learned converts from Paganism brought with them, from their 
schools, the habit of subtle speculation ; Gnostic, Cabbalistic, 
Neoplatonic allegory began to be in fashion; professedly 
Christian teachers contended with unbaptized Pagans for the 
palm of philosophy ; that is, they claimed it for Christianity as 
a thing to be desired, and the Christian fathers sought to main- 
tain a philosophic reputation. 

Some, indeed, opposed this tendency ; in the view of Irenzeus 
and Tertullian it was hazardous to combine philosophy with 
Christianity ;* Arnobius and Lactantius also deemed philosophy 
a superfluous study, and adverse to Christianity. Omnem 
heresim a philosophia subornari, was the declaration of Tertul- 
lian ;{ but notwithstanding the repeated and remarkably 
earnest warnings of the apostles, especially of Paul, on this 
subject, the prevalent and increasing opinion was very differ- 
ent. The combination of philosophy with Christianity was 
deemed by the Alexandrian fathers both salutary and necessary. 
They held, indeed, that both were derived from the same divine 
source, Justin Martyr affirming that the Logos, previously to 
his incarnation, had revealed himself to the philosophers of an- 
tiquity.§ To study the philosophy of the Greeks, and to avail 
themselves of it, was, in their opinion, simply to collect the 
treasures of divine wisdom scattered through the world, either 
from the light of revelation or the inspiration of the Logos, and 
to wane them again at the altar from which they had been 
stolen. 

Fer lthis and other reasons, Clement of Alexandria even con- 
sidered the Pagan philosophy as an introduction to Christianity. 





* Muenscher, Elements of Dogmatic History, § 17. 

¢ Tenneman, Manual Hist. Phil. § 225. 

t Vitringa De Heresibus Natis, L. 1V. c. 9. 

§ Tenneman, § 224, 226. 

| Brucker, Hist. Crit. de Philos. Veterum Christianor. Tom. 
Ill. pp. 303—366. 
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His sentiments on this point may be gathered from the follow- 
ing declaration. “ As the husbandman first waters the soil, and 
then casts in his seed, so the notions, which I derive out of the 
writings of the Gentiles, serve first to water and soften the 
earthy parts of the soul, that the spiritual seed may be the bet- 
ter cast in, and take vital root in the minds of men.’’* In this 
passage, we may measure something of the influence of phi- 
osophy over the Christianity of the early ages; and it is by 
the prevalence of such a spirit, that we account partly for the 
manner in which the Gnostic heresies sprung up. A strange 
preparation indeed,—this baptism of the soul in the troubled 
waters of Epicurean, Pythagorean, Aristotelian and Platonic 
mysteries. A strange and monstrous preparation for the severe 
and simple verities of the gospel! What should we think, 
nowadays, of preparing for the effective study of C hristianity 
by getting the mind imbued with the puerilities of the same 
philosophy !; This Alexandrian Eclecticism was pursued and 
cultivated, not only in the porch of the temple, but in the 
sanctuary ; not only in the schools but in the bosom of the 
church. And to such a degree did they carry this disposition, 
in the mistaken view of recommending Christianity to the 
heathen world, by showing its supposed affinities with heathen 
philosophy ww hich they asserted to have been originally derived 
from it, that it would not be strange if they themselves merited 
the accusation, which Clemens Alexandrinus brings against the 
heretics, of being far more anxious to appear to be philosophers 
than really and truly to philosophize; more desirous to gain 
the reputation of philosophy than the reality. Inani ergo sa- 
plentiz opinione elati, perpetuo litigant, aperte ostendentes se 
magis curare ut videantur philosophi, quam ut philosophantur.{ 











* Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, I. 

+ See the excellent remarks of Milner on Pantenus and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus. Church History, Cent. III. ch. 3, 4. 

{Clemens Alex. Stromata, Lib. VII. 16. The passage 
contains a vigorous delineation of the compounded mental 
and moral obliquity of the Gnostic heresiarchs. We give 
merely the Latin translation. Semper enim id potius sumunt 

uod eis visum fuerit esse evidentius quam quod dictum est a 
Seman per prophetas, et ab Evangelis quodque Apostolorum 
esti monio comprobatum est et confirmatum. Cum viderent 
ergo sibi imminere periculum, non de uno dogmate, sed de 
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Now in considering and accounting for the influence of 
Gnosticism upon Christianity, our point of view is of the great- 
est importance. We are not asking what it would have been 
upon men accustomed to the doctrines of the gospel, and im- 
bued with its spirit, but what it was upon men to whom those 
doctrines themselves were new, and the books in which they 
were taught new also. The various errors of the Gnostics ap- 
pear to us, in the light of the whole New Testament, so wicked, 
so absurd, so monstrous, some of their systems are such compli- 
cated and incredible mixtures of Paganism, Philosophy, Chris- 
tianity and Oriental fiction, that we are at a loss to conceive 
how they could have commended themselves to any minds that 
had once known the truth as it is in Jesus. But variety hath 
ever been more to the taste of men than simplicity. In that 
age men were so accustomed to form their religious schemes for 
themselves, that they could not resist the inclination to attach 
the fungi of their own speculations to the system of gospel 
truth. The New Testament form of Christianity was too una- 
dorned, severe, simple, casting down imaginations, to suit their 
diseased habits of thought and feeling. eae too independent 
of their own opinions, too absolute and careless in the rejection 
of their own wisdom. They would not have a revelation which 
should speak from the mind of the Supreme Being alone, but 
one which should at least have passed through the cloud and 
sea of their own wild theories and suppositions. 

There was a great difference between the authority of rev- 
elation then and now; and this we must take distinctly into 
view, in attempting to measure and account for the influence of 
Gnosticism upon Christianity. That “there must be heresies 
among you” was inevitable from the habits of philosophy, 
falsely so called, unchecked by the powerful resistance, present- 
ed for us in the complete and acknowledged canon of the New 
Testament. The parable of our Lord gives us the history of 
the whole matter. The Gnostic heresies were sowed along with 
the good seed of the gospel, and in the midst of it. Heresy 
and truth therefore sprung up together; whereas, if the doc- 
trines of the gospel had had time to grow up first and get 


conservanda heresi, non veritatem invenire, (nam cum ea que 
sunt in medio posita et in promptu apud nos Jegerunt, tanquam 
vilia ea contempserunt,) sed quod est commune in fide superare 
contendentes, excesserunt a veritate. 
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strongly rooted, and vigorous, then such seeds of error -would 
never have come up at all, or else would have proved only a 
puny and stunted growth of underweeds. As it was, they 
grew up into a great and strong crop, and the corn and the 
vetches were bound in the same sheaves, and sent to the same 
mill, and ground up together for the food of the Christian 
church ; so that the poisons and the medicines of the soul were 
at once digested and circulated, and produced their appropriate 
hereditary consequences in a diseased and spurious Christianity 
for many generations. 

We are to remember, that however monstrous the systems of 
the Gnostics appear to us, they presented to the mind of the 
ancient world, common or philosophic, no greater absurdities, 
crudities, or puerilities, than all men were accustomed to from 
childhood, in the various forms of Paganism and Pagan philos- 
ophy in which they had been educated. At the same time the 
genius of Gnosticism was bold and free in its excursions into 
the spiritual world, giving play to the imagination, and pre- 
senting, altogether, such an array of gorgeous attraction as 
could not but be alluring to minds of a contemplative cast. The 
want of proof of its dogmas, Mr. Taylor has with a good deal of 
truth remarked, constitutes one of its peculiar charms. 


INFLUENCE oF Gnosticism ON CHRISTIANITY. 


The method of the fathers in the.defence and exposition of 
Christianity contributed not a little to the growth of error. 
They were much in the habit of answering objections and 
making apologies, instead of so preaching Christ and his cross, 
as to have a great multitude of principlesconsidered as granted. 
There is, in this respect, a prodigious difference between the 
aspect of Christianity in the New Testament, and in the wri- 
tings of the chosen expositors of the Christian scheme, after 
the age of the apostles. And this constitutes also a great 
difference between their position and ours. Principles were 
doubtfully fixed; the world was steeped in Paganism and Pa- 
gan philosophy; and into this same darkness the early Chris- 
tian writers seem themselves to have retired backward, from 
the very foot of the cross, from the very blaze of inspiration. 
To step out from the New Testament into the writings of the 
fathers, is to step from a region of light, order, certainty and 
beauty, into a region of dim, disastrous twilight, where, as the 
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shades of evening gather, the forms of superstition thicken, and 
the common sense, and the simple spiritual sense, so rich and 
full in the pages of the New Testament, almost cease from ex- 
istence. The forms of divine truth, that is, of truth revealed 
through the medium of the cross, are dim and indistinct. In 
proof of this let any one look through the writings of the fathers 
to trace the eg doctrine of justification by faith, so early lost, 
and at length so profoundly, in the Romish system, and so late 
discovered in the glorious Reformation, after more than a 
thousand years. Let any sound-minded Christian take up any 
work of any Christian father, the most evangelicai, and com- 
pare it with any treatise, practical or speculative, of Baxter, 
Howe, Leighton, or other modern Christian writers, and he 
will be sensible of the vast inferiority of the first to these last 
ages of Christianity, in the knowledge and possession of the 
truth and spirit of the Scriptures. There is, it may be, quite as 
strong a contrast as between the books of the Jewish prophets 
and those of the fathers, a contrast depicted with very great 
power and beauty by Mr. Taylor. “It must be acknow- 
ledged,’’ he observes, “ that the writers of the ancient dispen- 
sation were such as those should be, who were looking onward 
towards the bright day of gospel splendor; while the early 
Christian doctors were just such as one might well expect to 
find those who were looking onward toward that deep night 
of superstition which covered Europe during the middle ages. 
The dawn is seen to be pleaming upon the foreheads of the 
one class of writers; while a sullen gloom overshadows the 
brows of the other.”* 

We can add nothing to the power of this picture, though we 
might add much for the corroboration of its truth. The errors 
of the fathers, and their mode of philosophizing must doubtless 
be regarded both as cause and consequence of the prevalence of 
the Gnostic heresy and the Gnostic sentiment. Here, however, 
we do not limit our declaration to the spread of heresies, de- 
clared as such by the church, but refer likewise to the tincture 
of Gnosticism, or rather the baptism into it, received by some of 
the fathers, independent of the Gnostic heretics, from the same 
original sources, from which those heretics gathered their mon- 
strous schemes. From Justin Martyr down to Origen, there 
appears a series of Platonizing and sometimes Orientalizing 


* Ancient Christianity; p. 230. 
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Christian writers and teachers, not excepting even Irenzus him- 
self, who, at the same time that he was employing the whole 
energies of his mind, and the stores of his learning to refute and 
confound the crowd of Gnostic heretics, adopted in some re- 
spects the ideas and language of the Alexandrian Platonists.* 
Next after Justin Martyr comes Tatian, his faithful disciple, 
whom Brucker denominates one of the Christian fathers, although 
after the martyrdom of Justin, he fell into such a variety of a 
surd opinions. His system was full of the Oriental philosophy, 
manifested even in his apology for Christianity, entitled Oratio 
ad Grecos, which his contemporaries greatly admired. He 
founded the heresy of the Encratite, and in him, it would seem, 
there was a nearer alliance of Christianity and Gnosticism, than 
ever elsewhere came to a practical focus in the Christian church, 
—except, perhaps, in Origen,—for he condemned the use of 
wine, denied the lawfulness of marriage, disbelieved the reality 
of Christ’s sufferings, embraced the AXons of Valentinus, and 
even, it is said, asserted with Marcion that there are two Gods.+ 
He was a Syrian, and derived his sentiments from the Egyptian 
and Cabbalistic philosophy. Theophilus of Antioch, Athena- 
goras, Ireneeus, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandrinus follow 
in the Platonizing train. Clemens Alexandrinus, by being the 
successor of his master, Pantznus, over the old Eclectic school 
of philosophy in Alexandria, as well as by his great ability and 
erudition, exerted a prodigious influence over all Christian an- 
tiquity, and not merely for good, but, by his Gnostic and Pla- 
tonic tendencies, an influence for evil inferior only to that of his 
celebrated pupil, Origen. He was the last of the Christian 
Eclectics, previous to the new establishment of the school of 
Alexandria under Ammonius. “I espoused not,”’ he says, “ this 
or that philosophy, Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean or Aristotelian, 
but whatsoever any of these sects had said that was fit and just, 
and taught righteousness with a divine and religious knowledge, 
zovto cipnav to éxdextixr, all that being selected, I call philoso- 
h 9 
. Ossie was born of Christian parents, and instructed in 
Alexandria under Athenagoras, Pantenus and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Brucker supposes that Porphyry’s relation is true in 
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regard to his apostatizing from the Christian faith, and as a 
proof of it urges his acceptance of the chair of philosoph y ina 
Pagan school, and the crowd of disciples opposed to Christian- 
ity, who followed him. He had eminent followers, both Pagan 
and Christian, Longinus and Plotinus among the first, and Ori- 
gen of the last. In the seminary of Ammonius, Origen com- 
pleted his theological education. What an anomaly it exhibits! 
A student of Christianity, preparing for the Christian ministry 
under the instructions of a heathen philosopher! For aught 
we can see, however, the seminary of Ammonius was as truly 
a theological seminary, as that of Pantenus and Clemens; the 
difference seems to have consisted simply in the different sides 
from which each made his advances, and perfected his Eclecti- 
cism, towards the other system. The Christian philosophers 
and theologians took their stand in Christianity, and eclecticised 
from heathenism ; the Pagan philosophers and theologians took 
their stand in heathenism and eclecticised from Christianity ; 
and the last claimed to be the most perfect, finished and uni- 
versal form of Eclecticism, and, therefore, the most enlightened 
and liberal school of theology ; for it comprehended Christian- 
ity, as well as all other theological and philosophical systems. 
Here, at any rate, Origen seems to have finished his preparation 
for the ministry. 

The philosophic enthusiasm reached its height in Origen, 
after the establishment of the school of Ammonius, and, through 
him,—by means of that allegorizing method of interpretation 
learned from the Orientals, adopted by the Cabbalists and Alex- 
andrian Platonists, and applied to the Scriptures,—poured like a 
deluge into the Christian church. The followers and disciples 
of Origen, and those, in the language of Brucker, quos doctrina 
sua pascebat, were almost innumerable, and some of them of 
great celebrity. The errors and evils, with which the princi- 
ples and modes of interpretation and teaching, adopted by this 
father, afflicted the Christian church, form an important mate- 
rial in ecclesiastical history. Origen took the charge of the 
Christian catechetical school in Alexandria, after the death of 
Clemens, and, like Clemens, taught philosophy as an introduc- 
tion to Christianity, among a great multitude of pupils, who, 
according to the testimony of Gregory Thaumaturgus, day and 

nighhung upon his lips. In this way he had great opportu- 
nity for diffusing his peculiar sentiments,—an opportunity en- 
joyed up to the close of his life in Cesarea, where also, as be- 
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fore in Alexandria, he taught philosophy, sacred and profane, 
to numerous pupils. A thorough compendium of the tenets of 
Origen may be found in Brucker’s Historia Critica Philoso- 
phiz, with some computation of the wide-spread and long- 
continued evils consequent upon them. They are to be traced 
to the schools of Alexandrian philosophy, and to that same Ori- 
ental system of emanations adopted by the Gnostics and the 
Jewish Cabbalists.* 

After the period of Origen, from the third century down to 
the sixth, and onward almost indefinitely, a succession of Chris- 
tian Platonists is traced in the history of theology and philoso- 
phy, till all distinctive forms of both are merged and lost in the 
superstitions and ignorance of the Romish hierarchy. A sur- 
vey of the history of philosophy, during these six centuries, 
will do more than any thing else towards solving the question as 
to the causes and extent of the influence of Gnosticism on Chris- 
tianity. Nor is it possible for any man to consult the pages 
of such a historian as Brucker, and not be astonished at that 
worship of the Christian fathers, which of late, as a part of the 
singular ascetic outburst in the English church, and for the 
sake of supporting the detestable tenet, that tradition from the 
fathers, and not private opinion, is to be the interpreter of 
Scripture, some men of Popish affinity have attempted to revive. 
It were easy to illustrate by examples their weak and far- 
fetched reasonings, their interpretations contrary to all laws of 
hermeneutics ;7 the innumerable supposititious books admitted by 
them for true and genuine,{ and their ignorance of that critical 
art and acumen by which to distinguish what is genuine from 
what is spurious ;) their affected and allegorical style, loaded 
with false ornaments; their entire ignorance of natural philoso- 
phy and physical science; their belief in the divine inspiration of 
the Septuagint translation,|| and the errors and false reasonings 
consequent thereon ; their absurd and superstitious rigor in some 
details of moral discipline, their looseness, at the same time, in 
important matters of moral principle,—holding for instance that 


* Brucker, Tom. III. 338, 458. Ita vero novo exemplo do 
cendi lectorem occasionem nacti sumus, quos pestilentes fruc- 
tus Orientalis illa philosophia in Egypto Platonismo adaptata 
tulerit, et quam gravia inde damna in Ecclesiam profecta sint. 
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it is lawful to defend the truth by deceit and fraud ;* their incul- 
cation of a holiness diverse from, and arrogantly pretending to 
be supererogatory above, that which is commanded in the 
Scriptures, and all the evil consequences flowing from it in mo- 
nasticism, celibacy, and the whole train of connected Roman 
Catholic monstrosities.+ These weaknesses and errors are com- 
mon to the best of them. We may hear Lactantius arguing 
against idolatry, “ because God dwells in the regions above and 
not beneath, whereas idols are made out of stones dug from 
the earth, and, therefore, cannot be proper objects of worship.”{ 
We may hear Chrysostom arguing that “ second marriages are 

public fornication, licensed and permitted by God.”§ We 
may hear Clemens Alexandrinus forbidding the use of mirrors 
to females, and not blushing eas meretrices vocare, if they form 
an image of their countenance, “ because they violate the law 
of Moses, not to make any image of any thing in heaven above 
or earth beneath.”’|| We may see Augustine offering up prayers 
for the souls of his dead parents,11 and we may hear the same 
father declaring that “it is an infinitely smaller crime to return 
drunk from celebrating the memories of the martyrs, than to 
sacrifice to them while fasting !”’** These, however, are mere de- 
tails. If any of our readers wish for a farther and more powerful 
elucidation of the preaching and teaching of the fathersin its spirit 
and tenor, they have but to peruse a few chapters in the recent 
publication of Mr. Taylor’s exposition of Ancient Christianity. 


* Brucker, Tom. III. 362. + Idem,363. { Idem, 351. 

§ Idem, 360. || Idem, 361. 

W Aug. Confessions, L. IX. 32-37. 

** Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, Tom. II. 687. In Au- 
gustine’s Confessions, in the account of the offerings of his 
mother, Monica, at the tombs of the martyrs, the Roman 
Catholic worship of saints may be seen in progress. Augus- 
tine and his mother seem both to have supposed that wine, 
sagt upon the tomb of a martyr, communicated grace to 

im who should drink it. Augustine praises the piety of his 
mother, in visiting all these sacred shrines, but as, if she had 
swallowed a glass of wine at each of them, after getting it 
sanctified by contact with the tomb, and had done this for all 
the martyrs in Milan, she “would have run the risk of get- 
ting drunk with wine rather than with grace,” Augustine praises 
her watchfulness and sobriety in taking but a very little swal- 
low at each altar. Aug. Conf. L. VI. 3, as quoted by Beausobre. 
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The author of this able and admirable work, in answer to the 
Oxford tracts, has traced the influence of Gnosticism in the 
church, and of “that awful mistress of the ancient world, the 
Oriental theosophy,” with more discernment and acuteness than 
any other writer on the subject. It is the knowledge of Gnos- 
ticism, not as a heresy, but as a feeling, with which he investi- 
gates the labyrinth, and traces the progress of that “ Gnostic 
sentiment, which, even when the Gnostic heresies were the most 
strenuously resisted, held possession of the religious mind, al- 
most universally, along the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
during a full seven hundred years.” “ It is to this Gnostic feel- 
ing, preoccupying all minds religiously disposed, that we must 
trace most of those peculiarities of sentiment and practice, which 
make up the striking contrast between the apostolic and the 
Nicene church.” 


GNosTICIsM IN THE Romisn Cuurcn. 


A more severe yet just delineation of the Romish system never 
was penned in so short a compass as the following sentence. 
“ Gnosticism surviving in principle, and polytheism in ritual, 
make up together the bastard religion of the middle ages, other- 
wise called Popery.’’ It would not be difficult to prove this in 
detail, by tracing the extent and influence of the errors of the 
Gnostics as adopted and canonized in the mighty kingdom of 
the Man or Sin. They deserve also to be traced and noted as, 
in essence, the same with the systems of modern Unitarianism 
and Antinomianism. Not unfrequently modern heresies are no- 
thing but the old ones cobbled and vamped, or put together 
with more ingenuity and refinement. 

The first and grandest in the combination of error and ini- 
quity, in the monstrosities of Gnosticism, was its utter annihila- 
tion of the doctrine of the atonement. This was practical and 
pervading. And whatever influence Gnosticism, in the mass, 
exerted upon Christianity, this feature of its errors must have 
been powerful. One would think there had never been any 
spiritual idea of an atonement for sin developed in the minds of 
the authors of some of these systems, that they had never formed 
a conception of this as the grand truth of Christianity. And 
we doubt if they ever had. There must, otherwise, have been 
some little care taken to preserve something like an avowal of 
this doctrine, some little appearance of regard for it. And we 
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are compelled to draw an inference, very unfavorable to the 
prevalent mode of preaching, or of expounding the Christian 
doctrine, when systems, destitute of this truth, could be palmed 
upon the world, for a moment, as the exhibition of Christianity. 

Theruling principle of Gnosticism, which was the essential evil 
of matter, forbade the acknowledgment of an atonement for sin 
by the sufferings and death of Christ, had this doctrine been ever 
so clearly understood or conceived of by the Gnostics. It implied, 
of necessity, a real existence of Christ in the flesh, and this the 
Gnostics denied, if on no other ground, on that of the inherent 
malignity of matter. The whole created universe, and all ma- 
terial forms or mediums of existence in it, they asserted to have 
been the work of a malicious being, who had linked men them- 
selves with matter, from the bondage of which Christ had come 
to deliver them. While, therefore, they “confessed not that 
Christ Jesus had come in the flesh,” denying his bodily death, 
resurrection and ascension, they maintained a form of belief in 
him as a Saviour, that is, adeliverer from the dominion of mat- 
ter, and thus preserved, in this direction, the appearance of a 
link attaching their system to Christianity. The expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ they must deny; because, if that had been 
admitted, their whole system must fail. But they must, in some 
way or other, retain a Saviour in their system, and profess to 
derive authority from him, because, without this, their system, 
pretending to be the Christian system, must equally fail also. 

There 1s a striking resemblance here between the Gnostics 
and that sect, which, in modern times, professing a similar re- 
gard to Jesus Christ as a teacher and deliverer by precept and 
example, and thus retaining the word Christian for their scheme, 
does yet reject wholly the distinguishing tenet of Christianity, 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ for the sins of the world. The 
Gnostics did this because the admission of that tenet supposed 
the union of Christ, a spiritual being, with a base material 
body ; the Unitarians do this, because its admission supposes a 
higher nature for the Redeemer of the world, than they are in- 
clined to grant him. The Gnostics denied the atonement, be- 
cause it degraded Christ to the level of a man; the Unitarians 
deny it, because it elevates him to an equality with God. On 
other points, as their treatment of the Scriptures, and their sal- 
vation by a system of morality, there is an equally striking 
similarity. Extremes meet. 

The Roman Catholic church, while abjuring in form this 
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heresy of the denial of the atonement, has as effectually, in 
practice, abolished the doctrine. Her daily sacrifice of the mass 
does this in one direction ; her system of penances and works 
of self-righteousness does it in another. And in this latter di- 
rection the influence of Gnosticism becomes visible. It was 
apparent long before the church was named Roman Catholic. 
“The Catholic church,” remarks Mr. Taylor, “ while vigor- 
ously repelling the openly pronounced and more distinct forms 
of the Gnostic delusion, too soon yielded itself to the undefined 
and the more seductive Gnostic principle, which made the con- 
ditions of animal life, and the common alliances of man in the 
social system, the antithesis of the divine perfections, and so to 
be escaped from and decried by all who panted after the high- 
est excellence. It was this Gnostic leaven, which, through the 
medium of some ardent minds, gained at length a firm hold of 
the Christian community, and became the germinating cause 
of so much of the ascetic institution, as was not expiatory, as 
well as of many of those superstitions which have continued to 
oppress Christianity, even to the present time.”’* “The exist- 
ence at any time, or in any community, of penitential and ex- 
piatory ascetic sacrifices, affords a sufficient and unquestionable 
proof of a corresponding compromise of that first principle of 
Christianity,—the full and free pardon of sin through the ex- 
piatory and vicarious sufferings of him, who was made a sin- 
offering for us.” The last of the apostles had not departed 
from the world, when already this compromise began to take 
place. That it wholly and exclusively originated in the Ori- 
ental philosophy, we are not prepared to assert; on the con- 
trary, we believe it would, at some period or other, have been 
manifested, if the Oriental belief of the sinfulmess of matter had 
never existed. That belief passing into the Christian church, 
through the medium of Gnosticism, sustained and fostered an 
original disposition of human depravity, till it usurped the place 
of the whole Christian system. 

The same belief in the inherent turpitude of matter, which led 
the Gnostics to reject the atonement, and to deny that Christ had 
come in the flesh, was likewise the parent of a monstrous Anti- 
nomianism. This belief led them to regard all evil as of the 
body only, the soul not participating in it. From this to the 


* Ancient Christianity ‘and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts, p. 215. 
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tenet that whatever pollution of sensuality the body is guilty of, 
the soul is superior to it, and unaffected by it, the passage was 
plain and easy. Where the consequences of this feature of the 
Oriental philosophy did not make their appearance in actual 
Antinomianism, it was not less fatal to religion in preventing 
and weakening the conviction of spiritual wickedness, the 
conception of that carnal mind which is enmity against God. 
We doubt if the nature of sin was any better understood, or 
any more faithfully expounded, as a spiritual evil, than the 
nature of the atonement. This all-prevailing, all-powerful 
Gnostic tenet of the turpitude of matter led to corporeal flagel- 
lations and mortifications, asceticism and penance in all its forms; 
and “ bodily exercises” innumerable, which the apostle con- 
demns, filled the church as the means and essence of righteous- 
ness; but of that holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord, there was as little true spiritual conception, as there was 
of the meaning of the blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanseth 
Jrom all sin. 

Here we must close our discussion of this deeply interesting 
and important subject, as involved, and intricate, in some res- 
pects, as it is important. We might, indeed, carry it down 
clear through the scholastic philosophy and theology, and the 
Roman Catholic idolatry and morality of the middle ages. 
The investigation legitimately demands this ; nor can any man 
understand the middle ages, without viewing them in the light, 
or rather in the darkness, of the Oriental-Platonic-Gnostic 
philosophy and religion that preceded them. The following 
diagram may be taken as a condensation, not only of the course 
of our present discussion, but of the entire result of all ecclesi- 
astical history down to the Reformation. Christianity married 
to Polytheism, through the medium of Philosophy in Oriental- 
ism, Platonism and Gnosticism, and then in the Romish hierar- 
chy, canonized as Popery and Antichrist. 


Orientalism, Polytheism 
Platonism, 
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ARTICLE IL. 


Review or Crark’s Sermons. 
By the Rev. Geurge Shepard, Prof. of Sac. Rhet. in the Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 


Sermons ; by Rev. Daniel A. Clark, Author of “ Conference 
Sermons,” “Church Safe,’ &c. §c. In three volumes. 
New-York : John S. Taylor. 1836, 1837. pp. 323, 328, 324. 


Rev. Daniet A. Ciarx deservedly takes a place in the first 
rank among American preachers. We are glad that, though 
dead, he is speaking so eloquently and so extensively through 
the press. We wish the volumes contained more sermons of the 
spirit and stamp of those before us. There is very little reason 
to fear that too many good sermons will be published from the 
press. It is admitted that the appetite for printed sermons in 
the community is not very keen. The majority prefer some- 
thing lighter and more frothy. Yet there are many who keep 
up the taste of the olden time, who love to read well constructed 
sermons; and they are intellectually the sounder and more 
solid part of the community. Indeed it takes a good mind to 
compass and relish a good sermon ; and the reading and relish- 
ing of one makes the mind stronger, clearer and better. It is 
profitable reading, mentally as well as spiritually. The reason- 
ing power is improved by studying well arranged and well 
reasoned sermons. The rhetorical perception becomes quicker 
and truer, from dwelling upon those that bear the simple ele- 

ance of a Nevins, or the more splendid combinations of a 
Fall. We do not remember to have heard an individual de- 
clare that he took pleasure in perusing discourses, at once close, 
argumentative and eloquent, but we found out, upon acquaint- 
ance, that that person had a mind, in many respects, far above 
the common level. 

We might remark upon the spiritual benefit,—the amount 
of biblical and doctrinal knowledge gained by this spec‘es of 
reading. But we pass these topics, that we may come at once 
to other things. 

It is proposed to give, in the first place, a rapid sketch of 
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Mr. Clark’s history; secondly, an estimate of his powers and 
influence as a sermonizer and a preacher. 

Mr. Clark was born in Rahway, N. J., March 1, 1779. His 
father, David Clark, was a devoted patriot of the revolution ; 
and his allegiance to his country often brought his property 
and his family into peril; so that our author was accustomed 
to say, “ that he was cradled in a whirlwind.” He was blessed 
from earliest years with the prayers and instructions of an em- 
inently pious mother, whose maiden name was Elizabeth More. 
In his own language, descriptive of her influence, 


A child of prayer, he knew a mother’s worth, 
Knew well the silken cords she round him flung, 
To hold him back from crime, and wo, and death. 


There seems to have been a peculiarly vigilant and austere 
faithfulness on the part of his mother. The son, in his youth, 
was rebellious and headstrong, and hated the restraint, the 
mother so rigidly imposed. He wished to be indulged in his 
favorite amusements, particularly that of dancing, of which he 
was very fond. His mother was inexorable in her prohibition. 
He would get away by stealth and engage in it with the merry 
company, and then go home to suffer all the agonies of remorse. 
After one of these seasons of stolen indulgence, he says: “I 
felt a part of hell in my bosom. I could not sleep; my whole 
system was so agitated, that at length the bedstead shook ; 
I began to think that God would bear with me no longer, 
but would cut me off in my sins.” He was often in like dis- 
tress; and it was his mother’s counsels and prayers that kept 
him in this trouble, while he persisted in sin. At length a 
mother’s prayers were hopefully answered. In 1795, there was 
some attention to religion in Elizabethtown, N. J., in connection 
with the labors of that eccentric minister, Rev. David Austin. 
On the first day of May, he attended worship in Elizabethtown, 
where a number were to be received to the church by profes- 
sion. He went with no purpose or desire to get good. Being 
fatigued by a long walk, he fixed himself in a position for re- 
pose. But as soon as Mr. Austin commenced his sermon, he 
was arrested and interested. He did not mean to hear, but he 
did ; the truth took sudden and strong hold of him. In the 
progress of the sermon he was melted down, and all his feel- 
ings toward God and his people seemed to be changed. He 
retired to pray and meditate; it was the first Sabbath that he 
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ever tried to keep, or enjoyed as a Sabbath. This day was 
succeeded by months of conflict, doubt, and sometimes despair. 
His circumstances were unfavorable; his trials many. His 
mind seemed dark, stubborn, stormy, and, in his own phrase, 
“gloomy as death.” He manifestly had not, as yet, seen 
clearly the way of salvation through the cross of Christ. One 
Sabbath morning in April, he walked the fields in extremest 
agony, and several times fell on his face in utter despair of 
mercy, and in that attitude tried to pray, but could not. In 
connection with the privileges and instructions of the day, he 
obtained relief. He gained a sweet view of Christ, and peace 
sprang up in his breast. He says: “ I had a charming even- 
ing and night, almost all of which I spent in the same fields.”’ 
Thus the same fields were trodden at morning in misery, at 
evening with J0y- Such is the power of Christ seen by faith. 
On the first of May, 1796, just one year from the memorable 
Sabbath referred to above, Mr. Clark joined the church, and 
took his seat among the followers of the Lamb. 

He soon formed the purpose of preparing for the ministry ; 
and, in 1802, commenced his academical studies under the 
care of Rev. Dr. Finley of Baskinridge. He entered Prince- 
ton College in 1805, and graduated in 1808, with so high a 
reputation for scholarship, that the offer of a tutorship was 
made to him. He however declined it, that he might enter at 
once upon his professional studies; which he did, under the 
direction of the Presbytery of New-York. In May, 1809, he 
left Newark in company with Dr. Griffin for Andover ; the 
latter to be a teacher in that infant Seminary, the former a 
student. His residence at Andover was from one to two years. 
In the course of it, the place was favored with a revival of 
religion, in which Mr. Clark was very deeply interested, and 
for the promotion of which he labored with great zeal and 
success. In October, 1810, before finally leaving Andover, he 
was examined and licensed to preach the gospel by the Presby- 
tery of New-Jersey. On January 1, 1812, he was ordained a 
minister of the gospel, and installed pastor of the congregational 
Union Church of Braintree and Weymouth. In pat of the 
same year, he was married at Portland, to Miss Eliza Barker, 
daughter of Dr. Jeremiah Barker, of Gorham. The field, in 
which Mr. Clark commenced his ministry, was a somewhat 
difficult and rugged one. He seems to have entered and con- 
tinued in it with many trials. Here he remained, strongly and 
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pointedly proclaiming the great truths of the Bible, till the 
fall of 1815, when the state of his wife’s health, which demanded 
a milder atmosphere, together with the opposition arrayed 
against him, induced him to seek a dismission. This he ob- 
tained and removed to New-Jersey, and labored through the 
winter at Hanover, amid scenes of religious interest. After a 
brief ministry of three or four years in Southbury, Connecticut, 
of which there are no records at hand, Mr. Clark accepted a 
call from the first church and society in Amherst, Mass., and was 
installed Jan. 26, 1820; Rev. Mr. Porter of Farmington preach- 
ing on the occasion. 

At this time Mr. Clark was in the maturity and full strength 
of his faculties ; and it was here that he prepared and preached 
some of his ablest sermons. Amongst those listened to with 
peculiar interest, was a series on the text: “ For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the bat- 
tle ;’? which, with many more of his best discourses, were un- 
fortunately lost, by ee lent to a clerical friend. There was 
one season of special religious interest, during his ministry in 
Amherst, which he watched over with great solicitude, and. 
labored most abundantly to promote. There was also a revival 
in college, which acquired impulse and purity from his bold and 
fervid preaching. The college owes much to Mr. Clark, for 
his eloquent pleadings and generous efforts in its behalf, during 
its precarious infancy. 

Mr. Clark had trials in this field. There sat upon his case 
one of the ablest and most imposing councils we have ever 
witnessed. There were thronged assemblies, and eloquen 
advocates, and venerable judges. The result was altogether 
favorable to the pastor. “ With full confidence in his ability 
and disposition to be highly useful, the council cordially tendered 
to their brother and friend their affectionate salutations.” 

Soon after this, Mr. Clark withdrew from Amherst, in ac- 
ceptance of a call to the church in Bennington, Vermont, 
where he was installed June 14, 1826. His early friend and 
teacher, Dr. Griffin, was a member of the Council, and preached 
the sermon on the occasion. It was a peculiar satisfaction to 
him, to be in the vicinity of that venerable man, to whom he 
owed so much, and whom he loved so well. Dr. Griffin was 
often at his house, and in pleasant familiarity would pat him on 
his shoulder and call him his boy. 

His ministry here was a laborious and successful one. As 
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heretofore, he proclaimed the truth and assailed wickedness 
with great faithfulness and boldness: and the Spirit gave it 
efficacy, and stubborn wills were bowed beneath it. But 
while some submitted, others were more malignantly aroused. 
One instance is related of threatening hostility, which result- 
ed in a very remarkable way. A few fellows, in their des- 
peration, banded together violently to break up an inquiry- 
meeting, held at the court-house. They armed themselves 
with stones and proceeded to the place. When they came in 
sight of the house, they were met by a power they had not 
thought of. The stones fell from their hands, and the greater 
part of them went reverently in, and submitted their minds to 
the instructions and influences, which just before, in their ha- 
tred, they meant to abolish. Neither the particulars of this 
work, nor of his ministry in this place, are now at hand. 

He received a dismission from his charge here, and in the fall 
of 1830 went to Troy, N. Y., tosupply the pulpit of Dr. Beman, 
who found it necessary to travel to the South on account cf his 
health. He seems to have entered upon this field with 
great earnestness, and performed, during his stay, a vast 
amount of labor. He adventured, in concurrence with the 
session, upon what was altogether a new thing in that re- 
gion, “a four days’ meeting.” He felt the responsibility of 
the measure; he called in the. assistance of his brethren, and 
called upon the church to pray. Many were convicted and 
brought to the knowledge of the Saviour, and a powerful revival 
extended throughout the city and to many places in the vicinity. 
Mr. Clark’s labors in this place were highly appreciated, and 
will be remembered by many, with joyful interest, to the ages 
of eternity. He subsequently labored in Utica and vicinity, 
in places where God was pouring out his Spint. His preaching 
was much sought after, and very highly prized in these scenes 
of hallowed interest. 

On Juiy 17, 1832, Mr. Clark was installed over the Pres- 
byterian —s in Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y. This was his 
last charge, and his labors here were brief, being obliged, by 
the state of his health, to withdraw at the end of little more 
than a year. His iron constitution, which had stood firm un- 
der the hardest labors and most heaving emotions, now gave 
way. On Saturday, he poured out his fervid eloquence and 
searching appeals to assembled and listening minds, at Sackett’s 
Harbor. On the Sabbath, he preached to his own people. On 
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Monday he was requested to return to the Harbor, as the truths 
of Saturday were taking effect. To the surprise of his friends, 
he refused. On the same day, he attempted to write the skel- 
eton of a sermon, which he handed to his wife, and said, with 
great emotion: “I amdone. I cannot read that paper. I leave 
you a widow, and my children orphans.” “ Never to my dying 
day,” says one of his sons, “ shall I forget the manner, in which 
my father received the unwelcome evidence, that his disease 
had laid hold upon his vitals.” From that moment his great 
strength was gone. He took leave of his people, and, in the 
fall of 1833, removed to New-York, where, after a few weeks, 
he was attacked with his first stroke of paralysis. Varicus 
means were resorted to, to arrest the progress of the disease, 
but in vain. In the fall of 1834, he went to the South, and 
spent the winter at Charleston, S.C. Here he preached occa- 
sionally, and contributed to the New-York Observer his “ First 
Impressions of Charleston,” with the signature, “ A bird inthe 
air.” Subsequently he resided for a season in New-Haven, 
where he preached his last sermon. He employed himself, in 
the intervals of comparative strength, in writing for different 
periodicals, and prominently in preparing for the press, and 
superintending the publication of the three volumes of sermons, 
which came out in 1836 and 1837, and which we have placed 
at the head of this article. 

His disease at length came upon him in renewed and severer 
attacks, till it broke down the strong texture of his mind. He 
often expressed the wish, that he might die in the possession of 
his faculties, and with his hopes of heaven firm and bright. 
While he was favored with some seasons, such as he desired, 
it was often his lot to lie, both mentally and spiritually, under 
a cloud. During these seasons, there were eiguiildnley deci- 
sive indications of the strong religious habit of his mind, and 
of his warm attachment to the cause of Christ. After he had 
lost the power of speech and even of consciousness, as it was 
thought, a friend related in his room the particulars of a work 
of grace in Broadway Tabernacle where he loved to attend 
church. He received the intelligence, and it seemed to thrill 
his bosom, for he cast forth, at the close, a beaming glance, 
and then burst into tears. Zion, for whose welfare he labored in 
life, he loved in death. On March 3, 1840, without a struggle 
or a groan, he calmly fell asleep in Jesus. 

In the social character of Mr. Clark, there was much sim- 
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plicity and frankness. He was ever ready to declare his sen- 
timents with a free, bold independence. This trait, existing in 
connection with a deficiency of worldly tact and management, 
not unfrequently brought him into circumstances of trial and 
difficulty. Hence it was, that wherever he went, he had many 
very warm friends, and some as warm enemies. 

In his religious character, Mr. Clark seems not to have been 
characterized by the cheerful and hopeful. In the fine Jan- 
guage of Robert Hall, he did not so much “ soar to the heights, 
as sound the depths of Christian piety.” Instead of “ regaling 
himself with fruit from the tree of life, he was often on the 
waves of an impetuous sea, doing business in the mighty wa- 
ters.” With all his experience of human depravity, and his 
profound estimate of its malignant and dreadful energies, he 
had firm confidence in the greatness of the atonement, and the 
greater energies, already pledged and soon to be put forth, in 
the subjugation of a world to Christ. 

He loved to contemplate God as on the throne, the Almighty 
Sovereign in the kingdom of nature and of grace, achieving his 
benignant purposes, bringing into service the wrath of his foes, 
securing the redemption of unnumbered souls, and the glory of 
his own great name. He loved revivals of religion, and ever 
deemed it a privilege, and was prompt to labor in the midst of 
them. It was a gratification to him, if, by his efforts, he could 
benefit the sinner or the disciple. When an obscure woman, 
in the interior of New-York, pressed through the crowd, that 
she might grasp the hand that wrote “The Church Safe,” and 
express her gratitude for the benefits she had received, he re- 
plied to her, with strongly gushing emotions: “ My good wo- 
man, I am thankful to the Lord if my poor labors have been 
useful to you.” 

Mr. Clark prayed like a man who was accustomed to the 
exercise. He prayed in the sanctuary with great fervor, often, 
with a surprising richness and scope of sentiment. His range 
and variety were indeed remarkable, He was loth to cease 
praying with others, when his faculties had become exceedingly 
impaired. He prayed with his family, after he had so far lost 
the power of articulation, that they could not understand him, 
In his clearer moments, he would call them around his bed, that 
he might again commend them to God. He attached, also, the 
highest importance to the intercessions of thechurch. He was 
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January, as a day of prayer for the conversion of the world. 
He proposed it to the Presbytery of Watertown, N. Y., and as 
chairman of their committee, he drafted the memorial to the 
General Assembly, requesting that body to take order in favor 
of that concert. They did so, and recommended the observance 
of it to the churches. 

In his professional career, Mr. Clark was hearty and labo- 
rious. He loved to preach; and he gratified this affection by 
preaching a great deal, both in season and out of season. 
Sometimes, when on a journey, as he stopped for a night in a 
village, he would make his arrangements, issue a notice, cause 
the bell to be rung, and preach to those who might assemble 
and in the morning go on his way. He performed a great 
amount of neighborhood preaching. It was not uncommon for 
him to preach nine times a week. His constitution was a strong 
one, as it must have been, to sustain the earnest labors of twenty- 
one years, with the loss of but a single Sabbath from ill health. 

The intellectual features of Mr. Clark will be brought out in 
connection with our examination of his Sermons. It will ap- 
pear that he had strong powers, which, at almost any time, he 
could put under the highest pressure of feeling. We shall see 
that he was not remarkable for the acute, the refined, the wire- 
drawn ; that in him the reasoning faculty was of the practical, 
common sense sort; the imagination, within certain limits, was 
vigorous and good ; the power of language, original and striking. 

We will proceed at once, then, to view Mr. Clark as a 
sermonizer. We have before us fifty-eight of his Sermons ; 
without doubt, judiciously selected, and constituting a fair repre- 
sentation of his powers in this chief department of ministerial duty. 


It is proposed, in our remarks on Mr. Clark’s sermons, to look 
at them rather homiletically than theologically. We shall con- 
sider not so much the sentiments contained in them, as their 
style, structure and spirit as sermons. 

In opening the volumes of Mr. Clark at the beginning, we 
find the distinctive features of the man, even in the table of 
contents. Many of them are graphic and striking. They 
excite attention for their strangeness or oddness; and a few 
for their unintelligibleness. An instance of the latter is 
the following: “A Likeness taken in the Field.” This 
title is objectionable for this reason, that no one could gather 
from it the subject of the sermon. For explanation, they must 
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resort to the sermon itself; and on going there we find that the 
object of the sermon is to “ show how the Christian is to act out 
the spirit of his Master, in efforts to promote the conversion and 
salvation of the world.” The title, being far-fetched and ob- 
scure, is not a good one. Some of the others are objectionable 
on account of an affected peculiarity; for example: “ The 
Bridgeless Gulf,’ “The Two Champions Contrasted,” “The 
Index Sure,” “ Perdition a Dark Spot on the Moral Landscape.” 
The practice of embodying the sentiment of a sermon in a brief 
and graphic title is a very commendable one. The attempt to 
do it brings, at once, to a sure test the unity and definiteness 
of the discourse. The title should be both concise and clear ; 
it should be a key to the sermon, and not an enigma which the 
sermon alone can decipher. 

The subjects of these sermons are of a general and perma- 
nent interest; and there is a very good degree of variety. 
They are not, on the whole, strictly, interiorly experimental, 
Mr. Clark seems not so much at home on topics which lead to 
a nice analysis of the spiritual man, as upon those which are 
connected with the security, and the certain triumph of the 
Christian on the one hand; with the depravity, the madness, 
the impotence, the sure defeat and the utter shame and ruin 
of the enemy of God on the other. The two contrasted subjects, 
“The Church Safe,” and, “ Nothing Safe but the Church,” fur- 
nish the field, over which he ranged the most adroitly and pow- 
erfully. Mr. Clark takes pleasure in accompanying the church 
through her conflicts, and in developing the stability of her 
basis, and the invincible might of her Protector. He loves to 
group together and accumulate on his pages the perfect evidence 
of her safety. 

Whilst all the subjects are important, it is obvious that they 
were not, as a general thing, chosen with a view to immediate 
and visible results. Most readers would infer, that the author, 
when preparing these se:mons, had not so directly in mind the 
purpose of immediately accomplishing, with God’s help, the 
conversion of sinners, as had Payson, when preparing the valu- 
able sermons of his which have been given to the public. We 
do not intend to imply, however, that all sermons, in order to 
be useful, should be constructed with this pointed design and 
adaptation. The great principles, the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity are to be defended and established, as well as 


illustrated and applied, to the conscience and the heart ; and 
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those sermons, in which this permanent service is ably done, 
are amongst the most honored and useful, both as proclaimed 
from the lade and published from the press. 

We find all the great doctrines of the Christian system brought 
out in the sermons of Mr. Clark, with the utmost distinctness. 
The trumpet, in no place, gives an uncertain sound. We do 
not read far to learn, that the author is a firm believer in the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the atonement, total depravity, re- 
generation, election, the saints’ perseverance, and eternal reward 
and punishment. 

Whilst the sermons are not formally, dryly doctrinal, in them 
all we have discussions of great truths and principles, which 
give them a solid and instructive character. On one page, the 
attributes and glory of God meet and awe us; on another, the 
love and offices of Christ attract and give us peace ; from another, 
the Comforter offers to come into our hearts; in this discourse, 
a picture of human vileness pains and humbles us ; in that, the 
law draws upon us its two-edged sword; in the other, mercy 
points to the place of refuge from the avenging stroke. The 
whole gospel is here only and discriminately presented. Mr. 
Clark contended earnestly for the faith and the order of the gos- 
pel. His arguments and efforts were rather with the semi- 
Christian, who professedly received the gospel, but —e its 
great doctrines, than with those, who rejected the Bible and 
all that was in it; or with brethren, who differed from him in 
some minor shades of sentiment. 

In the general arrangement and structure of his sermons, 
Mr. Clark exhibits a good degree of simplicity. They never 
appear so elaborately studied, or curiously drawn out, as to 
cause perplexity to the mind ; or as to lead us to the bones for 
the most striking part of the structure. He frequently adopts 
the textual mode; and where it is not a breaking up of the 
words of the text into the heads of the sermon, which he some- 
times does, there is a very free statement of topics, one after the 
other, as they are naturally suggested by the passage chosen as 
the basis of the discourse. Take for instance the 36th ser- 
mon,—* The honest and faithful ministry,’—on 2. Cor. 4: 1, 
2: “Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we have re- 
ceived mercy we faint not,” etc. 1. “ The mercy of God quali- 
fies men to be his ministers.”” 2. “ The ministry of reconcilia- 
tion is an office big with trials.”? 3. “ This same ministry fur- 
nishes an antidote to the wo it generates.” 4. “The text 
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prescribes that open and ingenuous conduct, which it is the 
duty of Christ’s ministers on all occasions to exhibit.” 5. “ The 
text instructs Christ’s ministers how they may best commend 
themselves to the consciences of men,—by manifestation of the 
truth.” 6. “The apostle and his brethren felt themselves 
urged to faithfulness, by the consideration that God was pres- 
ent.” Whoever reads this performance will be satisfied, that 
a sermon on the textual plan may be replete with interest and 
power. 

The textual division has this advantage; the preacher has 
an opportunity to bring out the full and rich meaning of the 
passage in hand. The sermon grows out of the text; separate 
from the text, it can have no existence ; it is biblical and au- 
thoritative. We ought not to despise the textual style of pro- 
pepe though some seem to do it, as not being so scholarlike, 
so conformable to rule, so favorable to unity, and to a logical 
and symmetrical discourse as some other. It is the style which 
the heart often inclines to, in its earnest desire to bring forth and 
make effective the simple gospel upon the souls of men. We 
have thought, sometimes, that when we have the least disposi- 
tion to preach ourselves, we have the strongest inclination to 
arrange our matter in the humble, unpretending textual way. 

This more biblical mode, in the hands of Mr. Clark, is ad- 
mirably vindicated. Few men have the power he exhibits of 
buildiag striking and interesting paragraphs upon very com- 
mon-place heads. The plan may be almost stupidly textual ; 
but in the filling up, there will be original and vigorous thoughts, 
in very cogent language. Perhaps there is no better test of 
real power than this. The preacher, who will take the com- 
mon subjects and the common topics of discourse, and imbue 
them with a more energetic spirit, and invest them with a deeper 
and more commanding interest, has the very best power and 
qualification for his work, and will secure the best kind of pop- 
ularity. 

Mr. Clark is not at ail a hortatory preacher; he furnishes a 
good proportion of clear and weighty discussion. He does not 
assail us with fierce, unbased appeals; never attempts to carry 
the heart by hurling against it volleys of rattling words. He 
first packs together a solid body of truth, and then brings that 
body in contact, either as fire to melt, or as a hammer to break 
the rock in pieces. 

Our author invariably employs the popular and rhetorical 
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style of reasoning. His arguments are remarkable for a re- 
liance upon Scripture facts to give them force and conclusive- 
ness. In some of his best efforts, there is no other reasoning 
than a logical adducing and linking together of scriptural facts. 
The sermon, entitled “ The Church with all her Interests Safe,’ 
is a fine example of this. Assurance of the proposition is made 
out, 1, “from the firmness and stability of the divine opera- 
tions.” Under this head, expectation is excited. It is strength- 
ened, 2, by a view of “ what God has done for his Church.” 
Under this head, the prominent divine interpositions in favor of 
Zion’s interests are graphically and rapidly sketched. 3. “ God 
is doing now just such things as he has done.” 4. “ The expecta- 
tion is consummated by a glance at the promises and the proph- 
ecies.” As a specimen of the graphic and condensed style with 
which Mr. Clark proceeds in this kind of writing, we adduce 
a paragraph or two. In his sketch of what God has done for 
the church, he says: 


“ Let us retrace, for a moment, a few pages of her history, 
and we shall see that when the church was low, he raised her ; 
when she was in danger, he saved her. Amid all the moral 
desolations of the old world, the church never became extinct. 
And he at length held the winds in his fist, and barred the 
fountains of the deep, till Noah could build the ark, and the 
church could be housed from the storm. How wonderful 
were his interpositions when the church was embodied in the 
family of Abraham! In redeeming her from Egyptian bond- 
age, how did he open upon that guilty land all the embrasures 
of heaven, till they thrust out his people! And he conducted 
them to Canaan by the same masterly hand. The sea divided, 
and Jordan rolled back its waters; the rock became a pool, 
and the heavens rained them bread, till they drank at the 
fountains and ate of the fruits of the land of promise 
When the church diminished, and her prospects clouded over, 
he raised up reformers. Such were Samuel, and David, and 
Hezekiah, and Josiah, and Daniel, and Ezra, and Nehemiah : 
such were all the prophets. Each in his turn became a master 
builder, and the temple arose, opposition notwithstanding. 
...+. Again, under the apostles, how did her prospects 
brighten! In three thousand hearts, under a single sermon, 
commenced the process of sanctification. The very cross 
proved an engine to erect her pillars ; the flames lighted her 
apartments, and the blood of the martyrs cemented the walls 
of her temple, and contributed to its strength and beauty. 
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Every dying groan alarmed the prince of hell, and shook the 
pillars of his dreary domain.” Vol. III. pp. 139, 140. 


We set down “ The Church Safe ” as, on the whole, the most 
admirable production of its author. Few sermons have made 
a stronger sensation on their publication. It was extensively 
sought and read, and contributed not a little to awaken the 
benevolent energies of the church, to the enterprise before her. 
The writer vividly remembers the evening when the village, 
where he resided, were summoned together to the reading of 
this sermon, by a young man who had brought it in from 
abroad. It is no small achievement to have prepared and put 
forth to the world one such discourse. 

The sermon, entitled “The Enemies of the Church made 
to promote her Interests,” is another fine specimen of argumen- 
tation from facts. Here, as in the preceding, they are mar- 
shalled in the most admirable order. There is a quick and 
strong movement; at once, rhetorical beauty and flow, and 
argumentative clenching. The sermon is a good example of a 
discourse, in which unpalatable truths are set forth and firmly 
established by the simple force of facts. The facts are so em- 
ployed as to hedge up the hearer to the conclusion he hates 
to come to. The obnoxious point is God’s sovereignty in the 
use and disposal, the award and punishment of his rebellious 
creatures,—a point kindred with that which our Saviour, in a 
similar way, fixed incontrovertibly upon his hearers, in the 
village where he had been brought up. It is an example wor- 
thy of imitation, whenever we are to propound truths in the 
face of strong prejudices and passions; let the preacher keep 
to the ground of God’s simple sayings, and the admitted facts 
of his Providence, and the deep unsilenced monitions of con- 
science, and if he does not produce conviction and belief of the 
truth, he will do something toward checking cavils and silencing 
objections. 

Mr. Clark bears some resemblance to President Edwards in 
his manner of reasoning and discussion. Neither of them falls 
into the gratuitous blunder of attempting to shore up the divine 
affirmation of a doctrine, by their own arguments. The doctrine 
is received upon the divine testimony. This perfectly establishes 
it. The main object of the argument or illustration is indirectly 
to do away objections and prejudices, and directly to commend 
the truth to the hearer’s conscience ; to make it real, vivid, 
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convicting, arousing to the sinner’s mind. It is the blindness 
of men which constitutes the grand barrier to the progress and 
the redeeming results of truth. Ifthe preacher can but give to 
truth breadth and body, and impart reality to its disclosures 
men will see it; and the next thing with many will be, they 
will feel it ; finally, the Spirit helping, they will receive it. 
The reductio ad absurdum is a form of argument, in which 
our author seems to be much at home. He wields it now and 
then with terrible, almost annihilating power. In connection 
with it, there occasionally appears a little spice of satire ; and 
a disposition to confound his opponent and cover him with 
shame, instead of satisfying and recovering him to the path of 
truth. In some instances, hs runs, in the first place, the errone- 
ous position to its legitimate results, and holds up the glaring 
absurdities of the case, and then breaks out in a strain of the 
most vehement reprobation of the obnoxious point. For ex- 
ample, on the error that Christ is a finite created being : 


He indebted to another for his own existence, but we must 
trust in him for eternal life; he our shield, and still he has no 
power of his own to protect ; he our guide, but another must 
enlighten and guide him; he our intercessor, and still he 
cannot know when we pray..... If there is a scheme, 
which, rather than any other, charges God foolishly, makes 
the plainest truth a mystery, and the whole Bible a bundle of 
absurdities, and proudly conducts all its votaries to death, it 
is that which thus quenches the light of Israel. Must I choose 
between it and open infidelity, I would be an infidel. By the 
same dash with which I blot the name of the Redeemer, | 
would obliterate the Father, and believe the grave the end 
of me. I would not waste my time and strength, and torture 
my conscience, to mutilate the book of God; but would be- 
lieve the whole a lie, and warm myself in its blaze, and wish 
I were a brute. Then I would calmly expect one day to be 
a supper for the worms, free from dread of the worm that 
shall never die.” Vol. Ill. pp. 176, 177. 


There is a similar strain in another sermon, in which the 
same low views of Christ as above are opposed. Our author 
is speaking of the incalculable injury, which even a doubt of 
the proper divinity of Christ would be to the believer : 


“That doubt would mar their creed; for they must yield 
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other doctrines, when their Redeemer has become a creature. 
That atonement, which he only could make ; that ruin of our 
nature, which he only can repair ; that ever-enduring hell, from 
which he only can rescue us; that Sabbath, which his rising 
made ; that Comforter, whom he kindly sent ; and that plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures,which establishes his divinity, must 
be all plucked from their creed, and it would stand then, like 
a pine, lightning-smitten, scorched in its every leaf, and rived 
to its deepest roots, to be the haunt of the owl and the curse 
of the forest. When you shall blast my creed like this, you 
may have, for a farthing, the remnant of my poor, mutilated 
Bible, and I will sit down and weep life away, over this be- 
nighted world, to which is reserved the blackness of darkness 
forever.” Vol. Til. p. 88. 


These passages are exceedingly powerful and striking ; they 
were written, unquestionably, under a mighty tide of emotion. 
Mr. Clark we think often wrote in this mood; and in the 
rush of feeling and strength of expression dictated thereby, now 
and then there would escape from him a sentiment, very nearly 
transcending the bounds of truth and propriety. We cannot 
but doubt the correctness and wisdom of declaring or implying, 
in any connection, that absolute infidelity is rather to be chosen, 
than that form of Christianity, which denies the divinity of its 
author. 

The style of Mr. Clark is throughout very decisively char- 
acterized by strength. It is manifest that he aimed chiefly at 
this; that to this he was willing to sacrifice the light and win- 
ning graces of language. In his preface, he expresses the 
conviction, “that writings are often spoiled by too much 
smoothing and polishing. Hence the present volumes are per- 
mitted to go forth with those occasional roughnesses, which, it 
it is hoped, may not give offence, but simply stir up thought 
and rouse proper feeling.” Mr. Clark’s prominent faults and 
excellencies, both in language and spirit, are to be traced to 
the reaching forth of a fervid and powerful mind for great 
strength of thought and diction. Thereis uncommon compact- 
ness and condensation in our author’s style. There are but few 
words which can be safely blotted out ; nor, by recasting, can 
we diminish the space a thought occupies. ere is a very 
sparing use of epithets and qualifying terms. The principal 
words are selected with so much precision generally, that he 
succeeds in conveying his idea without the aid of thronging 
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expletives and adjuncts. When reading him, we are con- 
strained sometimes to pause and admire the amount and pun- 
gent force of meaning, conveyed by some single word, or brief 
combination of words. This is one of the very highest excel- 
lencies of style—every word fraught with meaning. It takes 
some a long time to get weaned from their love of the jingle 
of adjectives and adjuncts, though assured, from every quarter, 
that no other single thing does more to encumber and enfeeble 
the style. One of the great rhetorical sins in preaching, it 
seems to us, is overdoing, saying too much on the topics intro- 
duced, and especially taking up altogether too much time in 
saying what we do say. 

Mr. Clark has not only strength, he has frequently a simple 
elegance and harmony. This harmony indeed is very common, 
when it is not disturbed by a bold and startling harshness. The 
following is a fair specimen of the often easy and musical flow 
of the sentences. “Individuals may prosper most when they 
are nearest destruction. The old an and the devoted cities 
were never more prosperous, than when their last sun was ris- 
ing. Men may be ripe for the scythe of death, their cup of 
iniquity full, while yet their fields wave with the abundant har- 
vests, and the atmosphere is fragrant with the odors of the 
ripened fruits and flowers, and echoes with the song of the 
cheerful laborers.” 

Another attribute for which Mr. C.’s style is remarkable is 
vivacity. There is nothing about it dry, abstract, dead. Every 
thing is living, moving. He is almost constantly giving us 
vivid pictures. He shows great skill in gathering and group- 
ing the interesting circumstances of a scene or case. It is this 
skilful touching of some ‘characteristic circumstance, which 
brings before the mind the picture of a wholescene: “ How 
many, once as rich as you, are now poor; or as healthy as you, 
are now in the grave; had a home as you have, but it burned 
down; had children, as, it may be, you have, but the cold blast 
came over them and they died. And was it not kindness in 
God that saved you what you have?” Another example: 
«‘ Where had we been if the hand of God had not been under 
us? To what world had we fled, when some friend was closing 
our eyes? How employed on the day of our funeral solemni- 
ties?” Once more: “ Were Christ to come again and put 
himself in the power of sinners, would not many of our com- 
municants leave the sacrament, and go away to crucify him 2”? 
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It is very obvious that nearly all. the peculiar freshness and 
force of these passages is owing to the striking pictures brought 
before us. Mr. Clark abounds in examples of what Campbell 
calls “ speciality” in the use of terms; that is, the seizing 
upon those which are particular and determinate, which, of 
course, present a more vivid image. Our author, we think, is 
more remarkably characterized by the use of this figure, if it 
may be called a figure, than any preacher of our acquaintance. 
We perceive it in every paragraph, almost in every sentence. 
Everywhere we are met with the specific stroke. Speaking 
of the rumseller: “ He has the heart of a tiger, and blood is his 
legitimate prey.” In another somewhat rough extract from 
the same discourse: “Ifthe article must be sold for the use, 
and ruin, and utter damnation of men, I would place at the tap 
the same lying serpent, that handed Eve the apple, that it might 
appear the very infernal commerce it is.” Again, “the lips 
of profaneness touch the symbols of a dying Christ.” Again, 
“ This institution is connected intimately with all that is inter- 
esting in the rescue of the idolater from his gods, the papist 
from his relics and his saints; the Jew from his Talmud; the 
Mohammedan from his Koran; the African from his chains, 
and the assassin from his pistol and his knife.” 

To speak of a property kindred with the above, we may add, 
that Mr. Clark’s style is enlivened and strengthened with a 
great deal of rapid and bold metaphor. It is everywhere a lead- 
ing characteristic. He speaks of “reining in the passions ;”’ of 
“cradling the corrupt passions ;” of “feeding the appetite ;”’ 
“ blunting the reason ;” “killing the keenness of conscience ;” 
of “ hewing down men in the prime of life ;” of “ being har- 
nessed for the divine service ;” of “ digging after comforts ;”’ of 
“ fencing the truth from the sinner’s dying pillow ;” of “ wading 
to the grave in tears.” These are specimens; and some 
of them manifestly border, to say no more, upon a visitation of 
good taste; but the book abounds with the like, and many of 
them are very fine and forcible. ‘“ When I heard of this fact, 
[that ministers were called for, and could not be had,} it had on 
my ear the effect of a dying groan, and stole through the heart 
like the cold stream of death.” Speaking of a mild, forgiving, 
unresisting spirit, he says: “thus, by wrestling with the blast, 
we are liable to be discomfitted; when, had we lain down and 
been quiet, the storm would have beat upon us a little and pass- 
ed over, and we should have seen the sun again in all his 
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brightness.” Mr. Clark often uses Scripture facts metaphor- 
ically and with good effect. “ Paul had gone to lay waste that 
very church, which, a few days after, it was kis honor and joy 
to edify. The devourer was caught with the prey in his teeth 
and made a lamb.” Again, “The gospel may produce wrath 
and still be a savor of life. The tenant of the tombs raved and 
then believed.” The writer has a vivid recollection of an in- 
stance of this sort in hearing him some eighteen years since. 
The simple stroke did in his mind the work of a dozen sermons. 
Mr. Clark was addressing Christians at the Lord’s table. The 
sentiment was in substance this: ‘ Perhaps some are in a lumin- 
ous, happy frame, and in it they feel confident that they shall 
no more betray the interests of Jesus, as they have done. Be- 
ware of this confidence, Peter thought just so once; yet he 
went directly down from the scenes of Tabor, and swore that 
he never knew him.’ 

It may be remarked in this connection, that our author gen- 
erally derives his figures and illustrations from obvious and com- 
mon sources. There is no going out for pretty, and fragrant, 
and sunny things. There are no singing birds, nor silvery ies, 
nor glistening dew-drops to charm us; nothing here of the 
Sringes of the north star ; nothing of nature’s becoming unnatu- 
ral ; nothing of the down of angels’ wings, or the beautiful locks 
of cherubims ; no starched similitudes, introduced with a “ thus 
have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion,” and the like. 
Such things are not fit for the pulpit ; they seem profane in so 
sacred a place. They certainly have no power there. The 
truly drastic men have nothing to do with them. They are not 
afraid nor ashamed to lay hands on familiar objects. These 
are understood, they are felt by the hearer. “I will wipe Je- 
rusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 
down.” What can exceed this in strength and impressiveness ? 
The Bible is full of the most cogent figures; cogent from the 
commonness of the objects. In this way Mr. Clark attained to 
a startling power in many of his illustrations. “The truth 
exhibits impenitent men as playing the fool with their own 
best interests. A madman in a paroxysm of his disease, has 
butchered his family, and half despatched himself, and has 
waked to consciousness in the very act of suicide, is scarcely a 
sorer picture of wretchedness and ruin, than the sinner upon 
whose conscience there has been suddenly poured the light of 
truth.” The following is singularly coarse, and huge, and 
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strong: “One might almost as well attempt to silence the 
opinion of heaven as hell. The murmurs of that dark world, 
against the man who casts its burning sentiments behind his 
back, will be like the distant roar of a thousand cataracts, or 
like the dashing of as many icebergs, conflicting with each 
other in some boundless polar sea.” Our author in reaching 
after strength, not unfrequently, borders upon extravagance 
in his illustrations. Speaking of the fact, that the wicked are 
occasionally strangely spared, while the righteous are cut down, 
he says: “the basest of human beings have sometimes meas- 
ured out a hundred years, have attended the funeral of eve 
pious contemporary, and have even blown the trumpet of revolt 
in three centuries.” 

And here we may remark, that this love of strength not only 
runs into extravagance sometimes but into harshness. On the 
passage, “ Christ gave himself for us, &c.” he says: ‘“ How 
easily could he have blighted all our hopes in that dark hour. 
Had he sent Judas to his own place, or rendered him an honest 
man, when he came to steal the betraying kiss; or had he 
struck lifeless that midnight band which came to apprehend 
him; or had he let down into hell that senate chamber with 
its mass of hypocrisy, and paralyzed the sinews of the soldiery 
that crucified him ; then had there been none to betray, arrest, 
or murder the son of God.” One other instance: “ No error 
seems too gross to forbid its circulation ; the Swedenborgian and 
the Shaker, who could have collected their creeds nowhere but 
from the reveries of bedlam, have not failed to gather around 
them a community of madmen.” 

This harshness of expression, which is one of Mr. Clark’s 
prominent faults, is kept up and increased by certain offensive 
terms and phrases, which he uses rather frequently. The sin- 
ner is termed a “culprit,” a “wretch,” a “ miscreant ;” and 
our author sometimes puts a halter about his neck as a sign of 
his state of condemnation. He speaks of the “ ravings” and the 
ragings of the sinner ; of the “ whole herd of evil-doers ;”’ the 
“whole gang of gospel opposers.” The word scowl appears oc- 
casionally, and in one instance in an unfortunate connection. 
“ ‘When the church rose upon the theatre, and joined with decen- 
cy to scowl it out of use, it became from that moment a sinking 
concern.” 

When speaking of the sinner’s perdition, our author sets it 
forth commonly in the most terrific imagery of the Bible. We 
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see too often the unquenchable fire, and hear too often the 
gnashing teeth. Mr. Clark sometimes speaks of all that is 
unholy in the world and opposed to God apparently in a spirit 
of recklessness, as though all were worthless and must perish 
as a matter of course. He sets forth the divine character, oc- 
casionally, in an aspect of such terrific, consuming severity, that 
we hardly dare approach him, even through a mediator. Our 
author appears in some of his discourses, as though he were 
wanting in a spirit of deep and holy compassion for sinners ; 
sometimes he speaks of them as though they were his enemies, 
and as such doomed to an inevitable overthrow. In some of 
the discourses the truth is presented as against the opposite 
error ; which fact gives the pages in question a harsh and bellig- 
erent character. The severity and harshness which mark parts 
of these discourses are a serious obstacle to their usefulness. 
Some will be repelled who otherwise would read with delight 
and profit. We grieve to see this deformity,—and even this had 
its use,—on so admirable performances. Had there been a little 
more of the mild, the gentle, the winning, had there been a less 
frequent appeal to the terrible motives of truth, more of the imbu- 
ing of that love which bled on Calvary, Mr. Clark would have 
stood as a preacher, pre-eminent and complete. But we may 
not leave what we have to say upon the general strain and spirit 
of these sermons without adding, that, with all his sternness, 
and hard, unbending fidelity, Mr. Clark has the power of the 
pathetic to a very considerable degree. This power grows out 
of another we have ascribed to him, namely, the power of 
moral painting. Some parts of the “Church Safe” are fine 
specimens of the pathetic. The entire sermon, entitled: “The 
industrious young Prophets,” is throughout graphic and tender, 
and must have strongly and deeply moved the feelings of the 
auditors. Speaking of Christians who have gone from abound- 
ing privileges, and are now living far away in regions of moral 
desolation, he says : 


“They cannot educate for themselves a ministry and build 
in the wilderness the unnumbered conveniences they left be- 
hind. They have turned their eyes to us, and if we refuse 
them help we cover them with unmingled despair The 
mother who had devoted her children to God, and has gone 
with them into the western wilds, must die crushed with the 
tremendous thought, that she became a mother merely that 
she might people the realms of death. Already she has hung 
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her harp upon the willows, and there it must hang, till some 
kind missionary enter the door of her cabin, and wipes away 
her tears; and this missionary we must educate. Ten long 
years must still roll away before he arrives, and she in the 
mean time, bleached by the frosts of age, trembles on the brink 
of the grave, but dares not die, till her hopes are accomplished 
and her children saved.” Vol. III. p. 268. 


We might find some fault with the manner in which Mr- 
Clark concludes some of his sermons. The conclusion is a 
very important part of a sermon, more important perhaps, than 
of any other kind of discourse. Dr. Payson, when asked what 
constituted a good sermon, is said to have replied: “A good 
ending.” In a good ending the interest is sustained to the last ; 
there are some new things in it. Throughout the discourse the 
preacher should have a regard to the end, and should reserve 
some of his best thoughts for that important place. Mr. Clark 
did not always practise this species of economy, but used up 
his best thoughts in the previous parts; consequently there is 
now and then a falling off in the interest as we approach the 
close. He manifestly lays himself out the most on the body 
of his discourse. Sometimes he closes very abruptly, without 
giving any notice, so that we may gather up our ears for the 
last words. In other instances, where there is enough in length, 
there is not enough of application. He makes good reflec- 
tions ; draws appropriate inferences ; but he does not, so often 
as we could wish, crowd the conscience of the sinner with the 
truth he has established and illustrated. And in the appeals 
which he does make, we think he sometimes employs too prom- 
inently the class of motives which are addressed to the instinct- 
ive and selfish feelings,—to our hopes and fears, to our love of 
happiness and dread of misery. The transgressor is shown the 
good which he may obtain, the misery which he may avoid, by 
a course of pious obedience. The matter we think should 
generally be put on the higher ground of obligation,—the in- 
trinsic, unalterable, eternal claims of law, and love, and duty. 

On the whole, we must be permitted to reaffirm the opinion 
we opened with, that Mr. Clark deserves to hold a very high 
rank as a preparer of sermons. With some peculiar and obtru- 
sive faults, he possessed rare and substantial merits. He was 
not an imitator ; there appears nowhere upon him the marks of 
any other man’s stamp. As a student of Dr. Griffin, he was 
probably incited and influenced by that gigantic model. Yet 
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his style is not Griffin’s, nor does it bear any resemblance, ex- 
cept in a bold, rough, independent power. Every thing our 
author said came forth with his own characteristic impress. 

Having now examined the instruments our author employed, 
their material and their structure, it seems necessary to the 
completeness of our estimate, that we look at our author’s style 
of wielding the instrument ; in other words, that we view him 
as a preacher of his sermons. His smiting was generally with 
a blade which he ‘had previously fabricated and furbished, 
though he could make a good one at the time when it was ne- 
cessary ; in other words, he ordinarily preached on the Sabbath 
sermons which had been written carefully and in full. 

ind here we wish to say, that in Mr. Clark we have an ex- 
ample of interest and power in manuscript preaching. He did 
not read; he preached from his manuscript. He took not the 
matter from his memory, he took it from his paper, and preach- 
ed it. It was as really a specimen of preaching, and good preach- 
ing, as any improviser can give. He showed that written 
preaching need not be dull preaching; that it may be warm 
and stirring to the highest degree. Why may it not be as fre- 
quently as the off-hand? Why need a man be so much of an 
animal, that he can get warm only in a room with other ani- 
mals? Why may he not grow warm in the solitude of his 
closet, in the company of quickening truth and of his own 
glowing thoughts and conceptions? If he has got a soul, why 
not enkindle it by its own intrinsic life into quick and impas- 
sioned movement ? This has been done. As matter of fact, 
the most vivid, pointed and heated appeals, that ever went from 
human heart or lips, were most considerately, yea, elaborately 
prepared in solitude. Most will concede that Mr. Clark is sut- 
ficiently pungent and heated. We love to meet with new in- 
stances of stirring power in the use of the pen. We are grate- 
ful to our author for these warm-hearted specimens. We 
deprecate the coming of a time, when ministers shall lay aside 
the pen in their pulpit preparations. With it they would lay 
aside one half of their power. There will then be an end to 
extemporaneous preaching of the highest order. We very 
much doubt, whether there ever was or ever will bea first rate 
extemporaneous speaker, who was not, at the same time, a good 
writer. The discipline of the writing is necessary to impart 
order and richness to the speaking. Let all writing be done 
with, and the extemporaneous product grows diffuse and com- 
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paratively empty. The preacher but rarely leads “into the 
green pastures :” but more commonly, while under his feeding, 
are we doomed to be drawn over an arid acre, to gather a gaunt 
and husky dinner. It is the curse and condemnation of a vast 
deal of extemporaneous preaching, that it is without beginning, 
middle, or end, subject cr object. “I never write my sermons,” 
said Rowland Hill, “1 always trust to the gospel. The gos- 
pel is an excellent milch cow, which always gives plenty of 
milk and of the best quality. I first pull at sanctification ; 
then give a plug at adoption; and afterwards a tit at sanctifica- 
tion; and so on till I have filled my pail with gospel milk.” 
We say decidedly, it is far better to write sermons, than to pro- 
ceed in this scattering way. The man, who writes in part vig- 
orously and well, will proceed with closeness and order in the 
sermons he does not write. He may make his written sermons 
warm, searching, effective ; and the unwritten will catch from 
the written a thorough imbuing and seasoning of the same ster- 
ling qualities. 

Mr. Clark was an arresting preacher, with all the alleged 
disadvantages of his paper before him. He had a remarkable 
power of seizing and holding the attention. If he did not 
awaken spiritually the auditor, he kept him awake physically. 
From what we have said of his style, it would be inferred that 
the house in which he preached would not be much infested 
with sleepy hearers. They might disbelieve the preacher, 
they might execrate his sentiments. They could not but hear 
them if in the house. He must have been a doubly stupid boor, 
who, by any opiate or any magnetism, could get to sleep under 
some of the discourses and parts of discourses which proceeded 
from our author. Whoever, at such a time, might attempt to 
sink into repose, would not proceed far, before some crashing 
thunderbolt would compel him to open his eyes, and see what 
was happening. The roughnesses and rugged points of Mr. 
Clark’s style were admirably adapted to keep the mind well 
spurred and jogged. Sometimes a sentence or paragraph would 
come suddenly like a great rasp across the audience. It is admit- 
ted, we have repeatedly said, there was an excess of roughness 
and harshness ; but better this than an excess of smoothness. A 
sermon may be adjusted, and harmonized, and polished into 
perfect tameness and insipidity ; the whole moves off, in a gen- 
tle, uniform, mellifluous flow, which reaches and stirs nobody, 
and which nobody cares for. “The words of the wise are as 
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goads.” Such should be a portion, at least, of the words of the 
preacher. He must, in a world so spiritually stupid and lazy 
as this, employ thoughts and words which now and then will 
prick men: and men must be thankful for the spear, and be 
docile when it touches them, and never retaliate and kick 
against the salutary goad. 

Mr. Clark’s person, voice, and entire manner were in perfect 
keeping with his style ;—a large masculine frame; a voice 
harsh, strong, capable of great volume, though not very flexi- 
ble; an action, for the most part, a but significant 
and natural; a countenance bearing bold, strongly marked fea- 


tures, at every opening of which the waked and working pas- 
sions would look intensely out ; then, thoughts and sentences 
such as we find in these volumes coming forth ;—all together 
gave the idea of huge, gigantic power. We were reminded 
often of some great ordnance, throwing terribly its heavy shots. 
Who could, who dared go into unconsciousness before such an 


engine ? 

Mr. Clark had an unusual power of impressing the memory. 
Perhaps in nothing do preachers differ more than in this. We 
hear one deliver a sermon, and are very well pleased with it. 
It is made up of substantial and important matter. We endea- 
vor at the time to give earnest heed to the things which we 
hear, lest we should let them slip. But somehow, do all we 
can, they will slip ; soon the whole is utterly gone, and all that 
we can say about it is, that at such a time, we heard such a 
minister preach a sermon. We hear another; we give no 
closer attention; we are in no better mood. But the sermon 
inheres; parts of it, at least, are lodged within us too deeply 
and firmly to be thrown out by the rudest jostlings of amuse- 
ment or business. Mr. Clark had this prime excellence of 
preaching to an unusual degree. Those who listened to his 
preaching, a score of years back, find that they can remember 
a great deal that he said. They retain, doubtless, clear con- 
ceptions of entire discourses, which on their delivery ploughed 
deeply into their minds. The power of condensed, graphic 
enunciation, by which light, strength and beauty were combined 
and concentrated, in part enabled Mr. Clark to sink these fix- 
tures in the memory. The power of moral painting, also of 
graphic presentation, which has been referred to, did much to 
give the adhesiveness in question. The truth, which we are 
made to see, we cannot forget, as we do the truth we only hear. 
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The value of this power upon the memory in a preacher is not 
soon estimated. It helps him to insert the good seed béneath 
the surface, where the birds will not eat it up, nor the winds 
blow it away. Truth so inserted will often rise up and be 
thought of ; conscience will reiterate the sermon in far future 
years. The Spirit may give it power; so that it shall result in 
the conversion of the soul, after the voice, that originally 
preached it, shall be still in death. 

Mr. Clark frequently exhibited in his preaching the ability 
to make very strong religious impressions. His sermons were 
not in the strict sense revival sermons. They were never 
vaguely, loosely declamatory. There were no tricks of elo- 
quence, no play upon the passions. There was, perhaps, too 
much sentiment, too much solid, searching truth in them for 
the greatest immediate movement and effect. His were not the 
right sort of loading and aim to do the most execution in a 
flock. His preaching was adapted rather to impress deeply a 
few minds than more slightly many minds. He did not operate 
upon the surface ; he struck heavy and shook the very founda- 
tions of the character. 

It is sometimes said of a preacher that there is a great deal of 
Christ in his sermons. This is deemed, and it is, a high com- 
mendation. It was a commendatory trait in Mr. Clark’s preach- 
ing, that there was a great deal of God in it. We think, as 
we have said, that his exhibition of the divine character, at 
times, was not sufficiently mitigated. Still there is often placed 
before us, God, the great Sovereign and Agent, the subduer or 
the punisher of his foes, the unfailing protector of his people 
and his cause. God in his awful glory and purity, man in the 
moral baseness of his character,—in the black and stormy ele- 
ments of his depravity—were placed clearly and terribly side 
by side. The effect produced was, in some instances, awful and 
overwhelming. Says one, formerly a hearer of Mr. Clark, now 
a preacher of the same gospel: “ While he was preaching on 
the text, ‘Behold, thou hast spoken and done evil things as 
thou couldst,’ such was the view of depravity which he gave, 
and such was the sense I had of my own native depravity, that 
a faintness came over me, and I verily believe, but for the hope 
I had in the atonement of Jesus, I should have sunk to the 
floor.”. A lady remarked, that “at one time his eloquence had 
such an overpowering effect upon her, that she felt afraid she 
should die if he proceeded farther.” Others speak of the 
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same sort of impression. The effect on the mass, we think, 
would have been more immediate and benign, had there been 
some abatement of the awful and the irritating. As it was, the 
work done was thorough, and by no means inconsiderable in 
extent. Mr. Clark’s preaching searched and incited the true 
disciple, pressing him up to a higher standard; it agitated and 
cut down the sinner, convincing him that there was no help in 
himself; it stripped and laid bare the hypocrite, bringing to his 
own view his own ugliness. Many of all classes, we doubt 
not, were persuaded by him to flee for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before them, some of whom are now amid the 
conflicts of time, others amid the glories of eternity. 

Subordinate to the spiritual results, and quite inferior in 
worth, yet highly valuable, was another effect of Mr. Clark’s 
preaching. It wrought powerfully uponthe intellect. It waked 
up the mind and set it to work. It was bracing; it made the 
hearer feel stronger than he felt before; he went out ready for 
achievement. We happen to be acquainted with those who 
acknowledge an indebtedness to Mr. Clark, in this respect, be- 

yond what they owe to any other living mind, they ever came 

in contact with. They met him in their vernal and forming 
period. He interested them, he seized them, and bore them for- 
ward in a quickened and more robust growth. It is always, in 
some respects, an original and ascendent mind, that thus stim- 
ulates, and moulds, and makes stronger, other minds. 

Mr. Clark’s printed sermons have much of the same power. 
They read well; and when read once, they are apt to create an 
interest, which brings the individual back to read them again. 
This is a test of their excellence; they bear repeated readings. 
Some sermons lose almost every thing when separated from 
the living voice and manner. These preserve to a high degree 
their freshness and raciness in type. We love to recur to them, 
and fee] that we are stirred and benefited by the perusal. 

These sermons are fitted to exert a wholesome influence upon 
the pulpit ; we deem them good sermons for preachers to have in- 
tercourse with. While they are not to be regarded altogether as 
models, they will aid ministers in advancing the style and strength 
of their own sermons. If any have fallen into a miserable, minc- 
ing way of writing or speaking, let them read these sermons. 
If any have come so under the dominion of false or excessive 
taste, that they cannot say a thing out, clear, strong and straight, 
let them read these sermons. If any are affected with languor 
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and tameness, as they stand in the pulpit, and afflict their 
hearers with the same oppressive qualities, let them read these 
sermons. If any are given to exquisitely fine spinning, or ex- 
travagantly high soaring, more in love with the sublimated 
than the sublunary, let them take in hand these coarser, rougher 
and weightier productions. er will do good by their astrin- 
gency and their impulsiveness. They will help to make closer, 
warmer, manlier preaching. We trust the friends of Mr. Clark 
will continue to perpetuate his worksin a convenient form, and 
an important service will be rendered thereby to the cause of 
truth and of God. 


ARTICLE III. 


Psycuo-PuysioLocy, VIEWED IN ITS CONNECTION WITH THE 
Reuiciovs Emotions. 


By Samuel Adams, M. D. Prof. of Chemistry, etc., Ilinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


IN a previous article,* we attempted to give a brief sketch of 
the connection between the body and the mind, and to classify 
and explain some of the phenomena, that result from that mys- 
terious union. After a brief explanation of the laws of psycho- 
physiological sympathy, wé dwelt principally upon the action 
of the mind upon the body ; and we noticed more particularly 
the influence of certain mental states, in disordering or suspend- 
ing the action of the organs of sense. We beg leave to refer 
the reader to the above-named article, for the principles there 
laid down and illustrated, while we proceed to unfold, some- 
what more fully than was there done, the connection of the 
mind with muscular action, and to make a direct application 
of our principles to the subject of the religious emotions. But 
while we shall principally restrict our inquiries to the relations 
of the religious emotions to the bodily functions, we shall be 
free to adduce parallel illustrations from the whole range of 
mental excitement ; for we regard the religious emotions as 
peculiar only in the nature and magnitude of the objects which 





* Biblical Repository, April, 1839, Vol. I. p. 362. 
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excite them, and in the solemnity of the occasions, on which 
they arise. They do not differ ghevishogieally from the other 
emotions of the mind. 

If, in the remarks that we shall make upon the topics 
that fall within our path, we should seem to any to deal roughly 
with subjects, which are endeared by hallowed associations to 
many pious minds, we beg leave to assure all such that we are 
actuated by no fault-finding disposition, by no secret pleasure 
in exposing the weaknesses of any sect or party. Far be it 
from us to cast any censure upon religious excitement as such, 
though it rise to the loftiest pitch of emotion, of which the 
human mind is capable. If there be any motives within the 
range of human contemplation, which ought to stir up the 
inmost depths of the soul, and rouse to action all its powers of 
feeling, surely religion furnishes those motives. We have no 
sympathy with those cold critics, who sneeringly characterize 
as “ animal excitement” every degree of religious emotion, that 
does not flourish within the narrow polar circle of their own 
feelings. Depth and intensity of religious excitement are not 
to be complained of, so long as that excitement is characterized 
by a solemn grandeur, befitting the themes of religious contem- 

ation. 

. There are, however, certain “ bodily exercises,” sometimes 
connected with religious excitements, which have been regarded 
by some, both as the evidences and the effects of the best and 
most powerful operations of the divine spirit. These phenom- 
ena we propose to examine, and to show that some of them at 
least may be derived from a less exalted source ; that they may 
result from the action and reaction of the powers of the human 
constitution, without the intervention of any supernatural agen- 
cy. And if this be true, they may be no more the result 
of divine agency, than the ordinary functions of the body. 
We shall not attempt to decide, in any particular instances 
which we may adduce, whether the phenomena in question are 
from above, or from beneath. We shall, however, endeavor to 
make it apparent, that the functions of the nervous system, 
embracing the operations of the mind, present a wide field for 
philosophical inquiry, which ought to be carefully surveyed, 
before we resort to miraculous power, for an explanation of this 
class of phenomena. We hope thus to suggest some cautions 
against attributing to the agency of the Holy Spirit effects, 
which may not do much honor to that heavenly messenger. 
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Before entering upon the direct object of our inquiries, we 
are to examine the connection of the mental operations with 
muscular action. It is scarcely necessary to refer to volun- 
tary motion as a standing illustration of the influence of the 
mind over the muscles. Every voluntary movement of the 
body depends upon a direct physiological connection between 
the mind and the muscles. Sever this connection, and volun- 
tary motion ceases. The will may issue its mandates, but the 
muscles are beyond the reach of its control. Thus the fact of a 
connection between the mind and the action of the muscles is 
established. But no reason can be given, a priori, why other 
mental states, as well as volition, may not give rise to muscular 
contraction, or why the peculiar condition of the muscles may 
not react upon the mind, so as to affect its operations. Bot 
of these points, we propose briefly to examine. 

In looking at the effects of the various mental operations upon 
the muscular system, the physiology of expression presents itself 
as a subject of peculiar interest. It is a fact, familiar to all, 
that the strong and lively emotions of the mind are accompa- 
nied by a natural expression, distinctly marking the character 
of each. Who does not know that the lights and shadows, that 
vary the aspect of the “human face divine,” are but glimpses 
of the serenity and gloom that alternate within? Even the 
habitual states of the feelings are strongly marked in the counte- 
nance. So true is this, that an attempt to mask the real feel- 
ings under a forced expression is not entirely successful. Even 
the practised dissembler carries a mystery in his countenance, 
which, while it perplexes, awakens a suspicion of his real cha- 
racter. A few examples will illustrate this point. 

A peculiar emotion of pleasure, acting through the brain and 
nerves upon the muscles of the face, imprints a smile upon the 
countenance. A stronger emotion, but similar in kind, not only 
affects the features, but throws the muscles of respiration into 
violent convulsions, giving rise to loud laughter. Grief is not 
limited in its expression to a simple effusion of tears; it acts 
upon the muscles more or less extensively, from a slight depres- 
sion of the angles of the mouth, to an entire distortion of the 
features, and even convulses the respiratory muscles, causing 
sobbing and loud weeping. In the same manner we account 
for the elastic step and bounding pulse of overflowing joy, the 
clenched fist and compressed lip of stifled anger, the knitted 
brow of frowning wrath, the fixed eye and curled lip of 
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indignant scorn, the trembling and agitation of fear and 
terror. 

The grace, dignity and ease, in the attitudes and gestures of 
an accomplished orator, are not so much the result of artificial 
rules, as the natural result of his own emotions. It is true, the 
rules of elocution are useful in correcting those habits and ten- 
dencies, which embarrass the free operation of psycho-physio- 
logical oe But where the rules of elocution become 
the prominent characteristic of the style of oratory, where there 
is evidently a studied effort to apply these rules, the tendency 
is rather to prejudice than to win, rather to disgust than to please. 
He is the best orator who speaks without the embarrassment of a 
voluntary effort to apply the rules of his art, but yields himself 
freely to the spontaneous inspiration of his subject. Rules may 
assist in removing the impediments to a free operation of the 
sympathy between the body and the mind ; but they can never 
create that sympathy; it is a part of the constitution with which 
man is endowed by his Creator. The ever-varying contour of 
the brow, the expressive glance, the fitful flashing of the eye, 
the playful turn of the lip, the changing attitudes of the whole 
frame, the harmonizing of all in one combined effect—these are 
not the offspring of art, but rise spontaneously from the emo- 
tions that, for the time, fill the mind of the orator. 

But if the mind acts upon the muscles, why may not they, in 
their turn, react upon the mind so as to affect its states? This 
hypothesis is borne out by the analogies of the functions in 
health and disease, as well as by specific facts. 

It is a law of our constitution, familiar to those who are con- 
versant with the practice of medicine, that when two phenom- 
ena, either in the healthy or diseased states of the body, are 
connected together as cause and effect, or at least follow each 
other as antecedent and sequent, the order of antecedence and 
sequence is frequently reversed ; so that sometimes one and 
sometimes the other is the first to show itself, or that which is 
ordinarily the antecedent may occasionally become the sequent. 
Yor example, the brain and liver are linked together by an 
intimate sympathy. Disease commencing in the brain is speed- 
ily followed by disorder of the liver. Disease commencing in 
the liver is followed by disorder of the functions of the brain. 
The same intimate sympathy exists between the brain and sto- 
mach, and any disorder in one speedily disturbs the functions of 
the other. Thus gloom and despondency are frequently the 
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consequence of indigestion ; indigestion is frequently caused by 
mental depression. Cheerfulness promotes healthy digestion ; 
healthy digestion promotes cheerfulness. It would not be diffi- 
cult to multiply examples of this kind, all supporting an anal- 
ogy which favors the supposition that, in the relations between 
the mind and the muscles, action and reaction are reciprocal ; 
that is, if the mind acts upon the muscles, the relation of causa- 
tion may be reversed, so that the muscles may react upon the 
mind. 

Sir David Brewster in discussing the subject of apparitions,* 
aiter speaking of the images of past perceptions, and spectral 
illusions, as existing in the mind’s eye, goes on to remark: “I 

urpose ... to show that the mind’s eye is actually the body’s eye, 
and that the retina is the common tablet, on which both classes 
of impressions are painted, and by means of which they receive 
their visual existence, according to the same optical laws.” 
Although Sir David makes no distinction between a‘ colored 
image painted upon the retina and the sentient state of that 
organ produced by such an image, we presume that nothing 
more is meant by him, than that the retina is in the same state 
of functional activity, when the mind is occupied in the contem- 
plation of some spectre, or recollected image of past perceptions, 
as when it is actually observing an external object, whose image 
is really depicted upon the retina. We are disposed to take up 
this hint, and construct upon it the hypothesis, that, whenever 
any part of the nervous system is, by any cause, thrown into a 
state of functional activity, all the other parts, which co-operate 
in the same function, will be brought into a corresponding state 
of activity. Thus, an excited — or some morbid 
agent may act upon that part of the brain, which belongs to the 
apparatus of vision; the optic nerve and retina will be simulta- 
neously brought into a corresponding state, giving rise to a 
spectral illusion. Again, let the optic nerve or retina be 
brought into a morbid state, the brain will at once respond, and 
spectres, musce volitantes, etc., will be the result. Suppose 
now the muscles of expression, by an act of the will or any 
other cause, to be brought into action, the nerves connected with 
these muscles will partake of the new condition, and propagate 
a corresponding state to the brain; the mind, sympathizing with 
the brain, will enter into a corresponding state of emotion. 


* See Letters on Natural Magic, Letter III. 
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Mental exhilaration is known to give a sort of elastic energy 
to the action of the muscles ; nor is it less certain, that muscu- 
lar action exhilarates the mind. The application of our hypo- 
thesis to this last case is obvious ; its truth is rendered highly 
probable by the quick sympathy, which is known to exist 
between all parts of the nervous system, especially those which 
are united in the performance of the same function, by the re- 
cords of pathology, and by its ready application to the expla- 
nation of psycho-physiological phenomena. 

Burke has some observations that bear upon this point, in his 
Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. He remarks (Part IV. 
§ 3.): “ It appears very clearly to me, that when the body is dis- 
posed, by any means whatsoever, to such emotions as it would 
acquire by the means of a certain passion, it will of itself excite 
something very like that passion in the mind.” He goes on in 
the next section to illustrate the same point by reference to an 
account, given by Spon, of the celebrated physiognomist, Cam- 
panella. He thus speaks of him: “ This man, it seems, had 
not only made very accurate observations on human faces, but 
was very expert in mimicking such as were in any way remark- 
able. When he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations 
of those he had to deal with, he composed his face, his gesture 
and his whole body, as nearly as he could, into the exact simil- 
itude of the person he intended to examine; and then carefully 
observe what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change ; 
“ so that,” says my author, “ he was able to enter intothe disposi- 
tions and thoughts of people as effectually, as if he had been 
changed into the very men.” Without giving full credence to 
the statements here made with regard to the powers of Campa- 
nella,* we seem to be legitimately Jed to the conclusion, that 
the varying states of the muscles of expression produce a cor- 
responding variation in the states of the mind. 

Burke proceeds to remark on this point: “I have often ob- 
served that in mimicking the looks and gestures of angry: or 
placid, or frightened, or daring men, I have involuntarily found 
my mind turned to that passion whose appearance I endeavored 
to imitate; nay, I am convinced it is hard to avoid it, though 
one strove to separate the passion from its corresponding ges- 

* For some interesting remarks upon this singular individ- 
ual, see Dugald Stewart’s chapter on Sympathetic Imitation, 
Note A. 
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tures.” We are persuaded that any one, who will repeat the 
experiments of Burke, will be convinced of the correctness of 
his observations. Let him, for example, by a voluntary effort, 
work the features into a smile; or, what is the same thing, let 
him bring the muscles of his face into a given state of contrac- 
tion, and he will be immediately conscious of that agreeable 
mental emotion, which ordinarily corresponds to that position 
of the features. Again, let any one voluntarily express in his 
countenance a frown, and he will perceive, that the tone of the 
mind simultaneously assumes a corresponding sternness and 
severity. 

There are other facts, which tend strongly to confirm the view 
we are taking of the effects of muscular action upon the states 
of the mind. We presume none will be disposed to deny that 
laughter, excited by tickling, is accompanied by the same hilar- 
ity of mind, that attends laughter on ordinary occasions. Now 
only two explanations can be given of this phenomenon. It 
may be said that the external impression produces a state of 
mind similar to that which ordinarily gives rise to laughter, and 
that consequently laughter ensues, as if the mental state had 
resulted from any other cause. Or it may be explained by say- 
ing, that the titillation acts directly upon the muscles of expres- 
sion and respiration, and that the state of the mind results from 
the violent agitation of these muscles. In favor of the last ex- 
planation it may be said, that it accords well with the analogy 
of other cases in which the natural expression of an emotion 
becomes the cause which excites it. Besides, though the emo- 
tion attendant upon laughter is allied to pleasure, yet the sensa- 
tion caused by tickling is decidedly disagreeable. It is antici- 
pated with dread, and experienced with dislike. Thus, tomake 
the sensation produced by tickling the direct cause of the attend- 
ant hilarity of mind, is to make it, at the same moment, the 
direct cause of two emotions, one of pleasure, and the other of 
pain. It is, therefore, difficult to account for this agreeable 
State of mind under circumstances decidedly painful, except by 
supposing that the muscular agitation, caused by the tickling, 
reacts so strongly upon the mind, as to impress upon it an agree- 
able emotion in opposition to the other disagreeable circum- 
stances. The physiology (if we may be allowed the expression ) 
of the government and control of the passions tends strongly to 
confirm our view of this subject. For example, by refraining 
from expressing a rising passion, the emotion is checked and 
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soon subsides. But let the muscles of expression yield to the 
impulse of passion, instead of submitting to the rational control 
of the will, and all is lost. One angry look, one passionate 
word opens at once the flood-gates of angry excitement, and the 
torrent flows forth unchecked ; so true is it that “ the beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out water.’ But he who, under 
the influence of rising anger, can compose his countenance to 
a calm and placid expression, may say with authority to the 
surging elements of passion : “ Peace, be still.” There can be 
no doubt that in both these instances, the state of the muscles 
of expression reacts strongly upon the mind. In the first in- 
stance, by an angry expression, the passion is kindled into a ten- 
fold fury ; in the second, a placid exterior, like a rock-bound 
barrier, resists and turns back the rushing torrent, that is strug- 
gling to pour itself forth with resistless power. 

This point is illustrated by a change, which not unfrequently 
takes place in the temper of an individual by a change of cir- 
cumstances. Let us suppose that a person has been trained to 
habits of self-government, and grown up in a community, where 
to disregard an insult, or overlook an injury is universally 
regarded as a mark of magnanimity. Let him change his resi- 
dence, and attach himself to a community where the laws of 
honor require him to be quick to resent and prompt to chastise 
the most trifling insult or injury. At first, he does not find his feel- 
ings in harmony with things around him. But, yielding to the 
force of circumstances, he feels himself obliged sometimes to make 
at least a show of resentment, in‘order to sustain his character as 
aman of honor. This mere show of resentment, which at first 
does violence to old habits and feelings, will speedily stir up the 
combustible elements of his nature, and kindle in his breast a 
passion, which is liable to be roused to a flame by every breeze 
of circumstance. The same view is sustained by facts connected 
with the moral treatment of the insane. There is a species of 
insanity characterized by the most wild and frantic ravings. 
A successful mode of treating this frightful symptom is to en- 
courage the patient to resist the impulse of madness, by a volun- 
tary effort to preserve his calmness and composure, and by 
refraining from any expression of the passion by which he is 
agitated. 

A rational view of the relation between the will and the 
emotions confirms us in the views we are taking on this point. 
What then is the relation of the will to the whole class of the 
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emotive states of the mind ? Does the will produce them by 
direct action? Does desire ap up in obedience to volition, 
as the hand rises to the head ? Gan a man suddenly reverse 
the whole current of his feelings by a mere act of the will, as 
he could turn on his heel? It is too obvious to require argu- 
ment, that the emotions, the desires, the passions, the affections 
are not voluntary states of the mind. They all spring from 
causes without the mind ; desire is excited in view of some ob- 
ject; passion has its exterior exciting cause. No effort of the 
will can call into exercise the affections without directing the 
mind to their proper objects. And yet, every well balanced 
mind feels that the desires and the passions are not entirely free 
from the wholesome discipline of the will. To suppose other- 
wise is to reduce the mind to a humiliating bondage to matter, 
to render man the slave of desire, the sport of passion. A sim- 
ple appeal to consciousness is sufficient to convince any one, 
that, though the will cannot directly excite or’ check the passions 
or the affections, it does still possess some kind of prompting 
and controlling power over them. If then this prompting and 
controlling power be not direct in its action, it must be traced 
to the empire which the will exercises over the muscles of ex- 
pression, and the reaction of those muscles upon the states of 
the mind. We may add under this head the power which the 
mind has of choosing its objects of attention, and thus, by that 
choice, of determining the character of its emotive states. 

Let us now suppose an individual under the influence of some 
turbulent and exciting passion, which glares out in the expres- 
sion of the countenanve, and shows itself in corresponding ges- 
tures and attitudes of the body. How can this passion be 
controlled ? It may be checked by an effort of the will to calm 
the muscular agitation, and assume an opposite expression of 
countenance; it may be supplanted by directing the mind to 
objects and views which are tranquilizing in their influence. 
Let it not be supposed in this case that the voluntary state of 
the muscles of expression has no influence in controlling the 
passion. It would be impossible to turn the attention to new 
objects, while the mind is raging with excited passion. The 
muscular reaction, then, is necessary to quell the insurrection 
that has broken out among the faculties of the soul, before they 
can be brought to listen to the salutary voice of reason and 
conscience. But let us suppose that some state of the affections, 
which the mind does not enjoy, is desirable. How shall it ar- 
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rive at that enjoyment? This question is best answered by an 
example. A person has acquired a habit of looking at things 
through a false and gloomy medium. His countenance is habit- 
ually clouded with gloom and despondency ; his heart is cor- 
roded with the gnawings of envy and misanthropy. How shall 
he come to the enjoyment of that happiness, which flows from 
a more kindly estimate of bis fellow-men? Let him, by a 
voluntary effort, light up in his countenance the smile of cheer- 
fulness. This state of the features, by its reaction upon the 
brain, disposes the mind to more happy emotions. Then let the 
thoughts be steadily turned to those objects, and to those views 
of Providence, which tend to tranquilize the soul, and shed upon 
its darkness the light of joy and hope. 

We are persuaded that a few experiments will convince any 
one of the correctness of the views we are presenting. Let one 
try to feel cheerful, with an expression of gloom on his counte- 
nance, or to feel gloomy, while a smile is playing on his fea- 
tures ; and he will be convinced that the only way to change 
the current of the feelings is to lead the way by the expression 
of the countenance. He will also find, that a vacant indiffer- 
ence of expression is incompatible with any considerable move- 
ment of the emotions. In a voluntary effort to call up an 
emotion, by assuming its expression, something like the follow- 
ing phenomena seem to be observable. 1. The mind is thrown 
into a state corresponding to the external expression. 2. The 
imagination is simultaneously roused to action, and seems strug- 
gling to call up some my or image, suited to sustain the 
emotion, which has been forced, as it were, upon the mind. 3. 
If the imagination speedily seizes upon some object calculated 
to perpetuate the given emotion, the countenance continues 
settled and expressive, and the emotion acquires a certain 
degree of steadiness and permanency. 4. But if, on the con- 
trary, the imagination fails to call up an object suited to, give 
permanency to the mental state, the result will differ according 
to the nature and strength of the emotion. If the emotion ex- 
pressed be a placid one, and no object or image spring up before 
the mind to sustain it, the expression of the countenance will 
soon subside into vacancy, and the mental emotion into momen- 
tary fatuity. But if the passion expressed be strong and tur- 
bulent in its character, and its expression require a-strong mus- 
cular effort, without any object before the mind to preserve its 
equilibrium, the countenance becomes discomposed and expres- 
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sive of an unnatural frenzy, and the mind runs wild into a mo- 
mentary delirious excitement. 

If the views which we have presented be correct, it is evident 
that no passion or emotion of the mind can be voluntarily called 
up without assuming its expression ; and that when the counte- 
nance is made to express a passion, and thus to awaken it in the 
mind, no healthy emotion can be kept up, without having be- 
fore the mind the appropriate exciting object. We see, then, 
the folly of those public speakers, who depend more, on public 
occasions, upon their own voluntary efforts to excite their emo- 
tions, than upon the spontaneous inspiration of the subject they 
discuss. 

Thus far, in discussing the effects of muscular action upon the 
mental states, we have jimited our inquiries to the muscles of 
expression. But nothing can be more evident, than that mus- 
cular action, which has no connection with the physiology of 
expression, is capable of powerfully modifying the operations of 
the mind. The following experiment is a satisfactory illustra- 
tion of this proposition, as well as a proof of its truth. When 
an individual finds the action of his mind growing languid and 
sluggish, and experiences a difficulty in mental exertion, let 
him suddenly throw all the muscles of the body into a state of 
strong tension, and every faculty of the mind will receive a 
momentary impulse, and all ‘its ‘actions will be quickened. 
Nothing is more common than for a person to rouse himself 
from a state of mental lethargy, by vigorous muscular exertion. 
There can be no doubt that those public speakers, whose prin- 
ciple characteristics are strength of voice, and a sort of gro- 
tesque violence of gesture, do, by their muscular exertions, 
engender in themselves a corresponding wildness of mental 
excitement. 

We wish not to be understood, in the above discussion, as 
pretending to be able, in all instance$, to trace out with cer- 
tainty the exact relations between cause and effect. We only 
claim to be able, in a series of psycho-physiological phenomena, 
to point out, with a high degree of probability, the first link in 
the chain of connection by which they are bound together. 
Whenever the mind acts upon the body, a corresponding state 
is produced in the latter, which in its turn reacts upon the mind ; 
and thus it is by a sort of reflex sympathy or reciprocal action 
of body and mind, that the effect rises to its maximum ; so that 
it would be hardly philosophical to refer the ultimate result to 
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the first link in the chain of causation, without taking into con- 
sideration the intermediate connection. The same is true when 
a peculiar state of the body acts upon the mind. It is also im- 
portant to remark that the effects depend very much upon the 
constitution of the individual, being the most intense in those 
of a highly nervous temperament. 

Those, who have treated of the action of the mind upon the 
functions of the body, have generally done so under the heads 
of imagination and sympathy. To these we propose to add 
another, overstrained or perverted action of the will. Hope or 
fear, or any other strong emotion may concur with either or all 
of the above causes, in disturbing the nervous functions. By 
the overstrained action of the will, we mean a high-wrought 
and prolonged voluntary effort to produce or perpetuate a given 
state of the body or mind. By the perverted action of the will, 
we mean the same kind of effort to force the will out of its pro- 
per sphere, or to exercise over the functions of the body or 
operations of the mind a control which does not fall within the 
province of the legitimate power of the will. 

As an illustration of the overstrained action of the will, we 
may mention the intense and prolonged effort, sometimes made 
by a patient under a painful surgical operation, to preserve a 
fixed and motionless ‘posture of the body, and to refrain from 
exhibiting any signs of distress. Such an effort is frequently 
followed by a dangerous collapse of the vital powers, leading 
to a fatal termination of an operation by no means dangerous ; 
so that the most skilful surgeons encourage their patients, while 
enduring a painful operation, to indulge freely any disposition 
they may have to give vent to cries and groans. The perverted 
action of the will is illustrated by the efforts, that persons some- 
times make to subject themselves to the supposed influence of 
animal magnetism. For instances of this kind, see Biblical 
Repository, April, 1839, Vol. I. pp. 372, 379, etc. The writer 
of this article is acquainted with an individual of a nervous tem- 
perament, who brought on an attack of convulsions, by a pro- 
longed voluntary effort to accelerate the functions of respiration, 
which seemed to him too slow and languid for the exigencies of 
health. A similar case, which fell under the observation of the 
writer, was attended with considerable disturbance of the nerv- 
ous system. 

In the light of the facts, and principles, which we have pas- 
sed in review, let us turn our attention to religious excitement, 
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and the physical phenomena that sometimes attend it. Let us 
notice how these “ bodily exercises” may originate in the pe- 
culiar temperament, or character of religious teachers. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, that the preacher possesses 
all the qualifications that can be expected in a chosen min- 
ister of Christ,—a sober and rational piety, a deep experi- 
mental knowledge of the mysteries of religion, a thorough in- 
sight into human character, and the motives from which human 
actions spring, an extent of learning which enables him to draw 
materials for his work from every field of nature and from 
every walk of science and art; and let us suppose that all these 
qualifications are enlivened and sanctified by a strong and ar- 
dent desire for the salvation of souls. With such an individual 
before our minds, it would not be difficult to anticipate the cha- 
racter of his preaching and the nature of the effects produced 
by it. He would come before his audience, imbued with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and with a clear comprehen- 
sion of its relations and bearings, and a deep sense of the wants 
of those he is to address; confident, not in his own strength, 
but in him who has said: “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
The preacher would become excited; but not by the reflex 
action of his own will, chafing and irritating his nervous system. 
His excitement would be deep and solemn, springing from the 
inspiration of his subject, and from circumstances around him. 
His hearers would become excited ; but not by a wild sympathy 
with a frantic raver. Their excitement would be characterized 
by a deep solemnity, arising from a presentation of lofty and 
thrilling views of truth, and would be very unlikely to be 
attended by jerks and spasms, trances and swoons. 

Let us now contemplate a preacher of a different character,— 
one possessing but few of the qualifications which we have sup- 
posed to belong to the minister of Christ, who is thoroughly 
furnished for his work. His whole power over his hearers con- 
sists in exciting the feelings, without enlightening and convinc- 
ing the intellect ; and his ability to excite the fgelings consists 
in becoming excited himself, and thus communicating the con- 
tagion by sympathy. Such a minister is not likely to be very 
laborious in preparing for his public ministrations. He over- 
looks the fact that there can be no healthy excitement of the 
emotions, without a clear intellectual conception of those objects 
and truths which naturally producethem. Hence hismain object, 
when he comes before his audience, is to work himself up into 
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a frenzy of excitement. But, inspired by no lofty sentiments, 
having before his mind no glowing views of truth to enliven his 
emotions, he attempts to do it by mere dint of volition. In 
other words, he makes a huge, voluntary effort to feel. His 
muscular system is thus thrown into a state of violent tension ; 
his voice becomes strained and unnatural ; his gestures forced 
and violent ; his eye and countenance wild and discomposed. 
Such a speaker could not fail to make a strong impression upon 
any nervous individual, who might be sitting within the glance 
of his eye and sound of his voice. But soon the torrent of ex- 
citement, becoming swelled by the sympathy of numbers, would 
be irresistible, bearing down every thing in its course, producing 
“ bodily exercises” of various kinds and degrees, according to 
the nervous susceptibilities of different individuals. 

We need not say how little exercise of the intellect, or of 
healthy emotion, there would be in all this excitement. We 
read of a German fanatic who drew together vast crowds, and 
produced immense excitement wherever he went, though he 
ee in Latin, a language which not one in a thousand of 

is hearers understood. is strained and unnatural voice, his 
frantic countenance and wild gesticulation, without one intelli- 
gible idea, kindled and spread the flame of excitement wherever 
he appeared.* 

We have seen that to assume the expression of any passion 
or emotion, and to attempt to prolong that expression, without 
bringing up before the imagination some exciting object-of the 
emotion, is to throw the mind into a whirl of delirious excite- 
ment. We have also seen that the over-strained and perverted 
action of the will may produce very marked effects upon the 
functions of the body. It is easy to see, in the light of these 
two principles, that our preacher’s voluntary effort to feel i- 
tensely could have had no very desirable effect upon the func- 
tions of his body or operations of his mind. 

But it may be said, that we have not yet accounted for those 
agitations of body, those trances and swoons, that have some- 
times occurred in the secret retirement of the closet, and in the 
midst of the solemn stillness of the Quaker meeting. This leads 
us, in the second place, to bring out a little more prominently, 
than we have yet done in this article, a false principle and 
mistaken practice which prevail extensively in religious devo- 


* See Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Article, Voix. 
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tions, both public and private, and is the fruitful source of many 
physical phenomena, which are not well explained in those 
works which treat of the influence of the imagination and sym- 
pathy over the functions of the body. The false pistes ac to 
which we allude, is the belief that the religious affections may 
be called into exercise by a direct effort of the will to rouse 
them to action. The mistaken practice is the perverted and 
over-strained action of the will, in which individuals endeavor 
to engender directly, by a voluntary effort, that affection or 
emotion which, in any case, may seem desirable. 

That this is a false principle and mistaken practice will be at 
once allowed by all, who admit the justness of our remarks 
upon the connection of the will with the emotive states of the 
mind. We need only appeal to common sense to show, that 
to exercise right affections towards God, without a clear con- 
ception of his attributes and character, is an absurdity, an impos- 
sibility. Even if one supposes he loves and adores God, while 
he has no consistent view of his character and attributes, God 
is not the object of his affection, but a creature of his own imagi- 
nation. Thesame absurdity is involved in an attempt to exercise 
right feelings towards our fellow-men, without a consistent view 
of their character and relations to us, and our common relation 
to God and a future destiny. Equally vain isit to think of feel- 
ing rightly towards ourselves, without knowing our own hearts 
and our relations to time and eternity. The will, it is true, can 
form a purpose to study the attributes of God; it may execute 
that purpose ; and, by the blessing of God, a consistent view of 
his character thus obtained, may lead to right affections towards 
him. But to endeavor to love and adore God, without any 
consistent idea of him, would be more vain, than for a man, 
destitute of a spark of imagination, to endeavor, in the darkest 
midnight, to thrill with emotions of beauty and sublimity in view 
of some splendid landscape. 

The first step, then, towards exercising right affections to- 
wards God, is to become acquainted with his character, as he 
has revealed it in his word, his works and his providence. 
Hence, one object in the Pen of redemption, seems to have 
been, to draw forth the affections of God’s rational offspring 
towards him, by presenting his character in a more interesting 
light, than any in which it had yet appeared before the world. 

In order to understand more clearly the operation of the false 
principle to which we have alluded, let us examine the subject 
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a little more in detail. Let us suppose, first, that an individual 
has embraced the hypothesis that those bodies, usually called 
opaque, are only relatively so; that all material substances 
transmit some light, and that a sufficiently intense and prolonged 
effort of the will would enable us to discern objects through 
them. Now let us suppose that this dreamer attempts to carry 
his theory into practice. He seats himself opposite to a thick 
wall, strains to the utmost all his power of volition to look 
through it, and continues this effort for hours, and even days. 
Under these circumstances, his nervous system could not fail to 
lose its equilibrium, and fall into some variety of abnormal ac- 
tion ; or its high-wrought tension would be followed by a col- 
lapse more or less marked. If, moreover, our experimenter 
believes that eternal consequences depend upon the success of 
his effort, the nervous system will be subjected to an additional 
disturbing influence. Again, let an individual be given to under- 
stand that he is under the influence of some mysterious agent, 
as animal magnetism,* and that certain effects will result from 
this agency, provided all the power of his will is exerted to pro- 
cure the result. He endeavors to perform his part as instructed, 
and if he be “susceptible of the magnetic influence,” he at 
length experiences the expected result in the form of spasms, 
aswoon,ormagnetic sleep. Let ustakeanother case. A person 
believes he can obtain a sensible communication with the Deity, 
by a sufficiently intense concentration of all the powers of the 
soul to that one point. He makes the effort, and at length falls 
into a trance, basks in the light of celestial glory, and enjoys 
social intercourse with God and the pure spirits of heaven.t 
In both these last instances, the perverted action of the will is 
aided in its influence on the nervous system, by the agency of 
a bewildered imagination. Let us now look into a religious 
meeting, where the preaching is one fervent and almost con- 
stant strain of exhortation, calling upon sinners to “ repent and 
believe,” to “ submit to Christ,” to “ give their hearts to God,” 
etc., exhorting Christians to “feel more,” to “ agonize in 
prayer.” Now we ask, what must be the effect of such preach- 
ing? Could it fail to lead the hearers to believe, that what is 
required of them may be,accomplished instantaneously, by a 
mere act of the will, and to stimulate them to nerve diiesaives 

* See Biblical Repository, April, 1839, Vol. I. pp. 379, etc. 

t Ibid. pp. 372, etc. 
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up to some mighty voluntary effort to comply with the exhorta- 
tion? Can they do directly, by mere volition, what they are 
exhorted to do? We answer decidedly, No. If the question 
of human ability be, whether a man can, by a direct act of the 
will, instantaneously reverse the whole current of his feelings, 
and set them to flowing in the right direction, and in the right 
channels, we give our voice for the doctrine of human inability, 
both natural and moral. 

But let us not be understood as advocating the ultra doctrine 
of human inability. Though a man, exposed to a chilling 
atmosphere, cannot feel warm by standing still, and merely 
willing to be warm, yet he can approach a fire, and expose him- 
self to its action, and thus change the state of his sensations. 
A mere volition cannot engender the taste of sweet, nor any 
other savor; and yet every one, if he chooses, may en)Y those 
savors, by bringing the organs of taste in contact with the ap- 
propriate substances; provided the substances are within his 
reach. No one can maintain the healthy action of his bodily 
functions, by merely willing to do so, while he refuses to take 
his daily food ; and yet every one can take that food, when it 
is within his reach. No more can man’s moral sensibilities en- 
joy a healthy excitement, without exposing the mind to the 
action of the appropriate stimulants; and yet every one has 
power, by an act of choice, to bring the mind in contact with 
religious truth and objects of moral approbation. Neither can 
the soul enjoy moral health, without receiving the nutriment 
which has been provided for its sustenance. And how abun- 
dant is the provision! God has spread out a “ feast of fat 
things,” which is at all times accessible to every hungry soul ; 
and whoever will may come and take of the water of life 
freely. Thus it will be seen, that the first step in human 
guilt is the wrong choice which the mind makes of its objects 
of attention. The heathen were regarded as guilty by the 
apostle, “ because, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
asGod.” They chose to give their attention to the deformed off- 
spring of their own vain imaginations, instead of attending to the 
character and claims of God. The Psalmist recognizes the prin- 
ciple that attention is needful, in order to come to right views of 
God and right affections towards him. ‘ Whoso is wise, and 
will observe these things, even he shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord.’”’ It follows, moreover, from the above 
remarks, that the turning point of man’s salvation, so far as it 
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depends on human agency, is the right choice which the mind 
makes of its future objects of attention, including the future 
course of moral action. This act of choice is the strong pur- 
pose of the soul, for all coming time, to know and act up to the 
claims of duty and its own high destiny. At this point the sin- 
ner first enters upon the path of duty, and his whole intellectual 
and moral nature begins to move in a new direction, and to- 
wards new cbjects. But let it be remarked, that this purpose 
of the mind is not a struggle of the will to call up emotion, but 
an intelligent decision upon a plan for future life. Hence, all 
that exhortation, which tends to push the mind up to a volun- 
tary effort to feel, fails of the great object at which religious 
teaching should aim. Thesinner must be brought intelligently 
to a decision of the great question, that his decision may be 
final. He must count the cost. In order that the purpose of a 
new life should be formed, the desirableness of the ends at which 
it aims must be felt, and the tendency of the new course of ac- 
tion to reach those ends must also be seen. Thus the very exist- 
ence of the voluntary purpose implies an antecedent action of 
the intellect and the feelings, without which it could never have 
existed. Again, a purpose formed is of no avail unless executed ; 
and a constant view of the objects in pursuit is necessary to in- 
sure its execution. Thus we see that the will is not the only 
faculty of the mind, which is to be addressed in leading sinners 
to repentance. 

But let us return to the point from which we digressed. A 
sinner, ignorant of his own heart, ignorant of the character of 
God, is exhorted, in the manner which we have mentioned 
above, to repent, to give his heart to God, to submit to Christ. 
He understands these expressions to refer to a sudden, voluntary 
change in the state of his affections, and summons all the pow- 
er of the will, and puts every faculty of soul and body upon the 
stretch, in the mighty effort which he makes to repent. He 
repeats the effort again and again, without success. He truly 
attempts to “ take a leap in the dark,” but is arrested and thrown 
back by an impenetrable wall that meets him on every side. 
For how can one believe on him of whom he has not heard 2 
Or how can he believe on him, of whom he has not learned, 
though he may have heard? Again, as the Christian is ex- 
horted to feel more, to agonize in prayer, he nerves himself up to 
that effort, he throws his whole nervous and muscular systems 
into a state of the most violent tension, in his mighty struggle to 
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make his breast heave with emotion,—to strain out his vast 
desires to God in prayer. Yet the only effect is to make his 
emotions more turbulent, his desires more wild and unstable, 
by the chafing influence of the will upon the nerves. 

But what must be the effects of such perverted and over- 
strained action of the will, on the nervous habits of those who 
indulge in it? Certainly they could not be very salutary. We 
might expect that such individuals would be subject to bodily 
agitations, trances and swoons, even in the retirement of their 
closets, much more in public assemblies. 

But if we object to that mode of religious teaching, which is 
fraught with such results, we may be called upon to point out a 
more excellent way. We trust that a review of the religious 
experience of many devout Christians, will at once suggest the 
truth on this point. We doubt not that the following is the 
history of the experience of many Christians ; we know it is of 
some. Through guilty neglect of the means of grace and know- 
ledge, they have grown up ignorant of their own hearts and of 
the divine character ; and, in the mean time, they have become 
confirmed in habits of sin. Yet the unsatisfied longings of their 
souls, and an instinctive dread of future retribution have ren- 
dered them uneasy; and they have fancied that the bliss for 
which they sigh can only be found in the Christian religion. 
Hence, when they have been again and again exhorted to 
give up the world, and embrace the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
have as often made a desperate voluntary effort to repent, and 
embrace the truth as it is in Jesus, and have as often failed. 
All this time the Bible is neglected, and with it all of those 
means which require any effort of the intellect, or which tend 
to lay open the moral corruption of the heart to the light of 
God’s holy law. At length the individual concludes to take 
another way of seeking the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
He enters upon the irksome task (as he has hitherto regarded it) of 
prayerfully studying the word of God, and listens as for his life to 
the preaching of the gospel. The mysteries of iniquity in his 
own heart are revealed to him. He recognizes the justice of 
God’s requirements, and his own guilt, and just condemnation. 
He is now brought into a position to feel the burden of his sins 
and his need of a Saviour,—the only state of mind, in which 
he can understand the character of Christ, as “ the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” and conse- 
quently the only state of mind in which he can embrace Christ 

* 
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in that character. It should then be the object of the preach- 
er to lead sinners to that state of mind, and then to portray to 
them the character of Christ, as the Redeemer, the atoning 
sacrifice, the Saviour whom they need, and invite them to ac- 
cept him as such. 

We repeat it, repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ do not result from any spasmodic efforts of the 
will, however intense, and however often repeated, but from 
the blessing of God upon a clear and candid intellectual and 
moral view of the facts in the case, anda rational course of 
action based upon that view. Let the sinner then be induced, 
by appeals to reason and conscience, to exert his powers within 
some sphere of voluntary action. Let him go to the word of 
God, and solemnly examine his own character and conduct in 
the light of that word; let him contemplate his relations to 
God and the duties that grow out of these relations; let him 
study the divine character as exhibited in his word, his works 
and his providence ; and let him obey the suggestions of con- 
science, and the divine Spirit, which would most assuredly 
attend a candid and solemn inquiry for the path of duty, and 
surely the blessing of God will rest upon his efforts, and crown 
them with the forgiveness of his sins and a good hope in Christ. 
“ For every one that seeketh, findeth, and to him that knocketh, 
it shal] be opened.”’ 

We shall close this article by reviewing some instances of 
religious excitement, which have been attended with disorder 
of the bodily functions. We shall notice only a few cases, 
which will serve as specimens of the whole class; and leave 
the reader to make his own application of the principles, which 
we have developed, to any other facts which may be within his 
knowledge. 

Most who are acquainted with the religious history of our 
country, know something of the great revival of Kentucky, 
which was at its height about the year 1801. It is well known 
that this revival was characterized by very extraordinary bodily 
affections, consisting of an entire prostration of the physical 
frame, or of the most violent spasmodic action of the muscles, 
such as involuntary leaping, jerking and convulsions.* It is not 
difficult to explain these Fi in a general way, by re- 


ferring them to the intense religious excitement, which is known 


* New-York Evangelist, Dec. 14, 1839. 
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to have prevailed at that time. Nor does it affect the correct- 
ness of this explanation, whether the excitement resulted from 
the influence of the Holy Spirit and the healthy operation of 
truth upon the mind, or was the offspring of a heated imagina- 
tion and disordered sympathy. Intense and prolonged excite- 
ment will produce such effects, however it may originate. But 
the accounts of this revival, which we have read, do not enable 
us to decide definitely, whether the perverted or over-strained 
action of the will had any thing to do with originating the 
physical phenomena ; yet some incidental remarks lead us to 
believe, that this must be taken into consideration in accounting 
for the effects. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark in this revival, that 
scoffers and blasphemers were seized with the spasmodic affec- 
tions, as well as the penitent and believing ; while, as the 
eccentric Lorenzo Dow remarks,* “those naturalists, who 
wished and tried to get the affection in order to philosophize 
upon it,” were not affected by it. Thus those who entered into 
the magic circle of excitement, whether in opposing or favoring 
the movement, were the subjects of the nervous spasms, while 
the calm and tranquil were unaffected. 

The Rev. Dr. Baxter, late President of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Virginia, who visited the scene of excitement, 
remarks: “ Persons who fall are generally such as have mani- 
fested symptoms of the deepest impressions, for some time pre- 
vious to the event.” It can hardly be doubted that the persons 
spoken of, while under the influence of deep religious impres- 
sions, in the midst of such moving scenes, would be led to 
make intense and repeated efforts of the will, to throw off the 
burden that oppressed them, and to force their way through the 
impenetrable wall that seemed to obstruct their entrance into 
the regions of light and joy. We have seen that such efforts 
must prove unavailing for the attainment of the desired end, and 
must tend powerfully to subvert the healthy action of the nerv- 
ous system. So also with reference to scoffers and opposers, 
the constant tension in which they kept the nervous and mus- 
cular systems, by efforts to brace up against the influence which 
they hated and feared, would strongly co-operate with their 
excited emotions to hasten the crisis which they dreaded. 


* Essay upon the Influence of the Imagination on the Nerv- 
ous System, by Rev. Grant Powers. 
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The Rev. John Wesley, in his “ Journal,” and in his “ Short 
Account of those People, called Methodists,” mentions phe- 
nomena similar to those of the Kentucky revival, as occurring 
under his own ministration and that of his immediate associates. 
We shall quote only one instance from his Journal of June 15, 
1739. We select this instance, not because it is more striking 
than a multitude of others, which might be chosen, but because 
the circumstances are detailed which enable us to form a fair 
judgment of the case. Mr. Wesley arrives at Wapping in the 
evening, “ weary in body and faint in spirit.” Before rising to 
preach, he finds that his ideas have failed him on the text upon 
which he had designed to speak. He opens the Bible for a text, 
and his eyes fall upon Hebrews 10: 19, and he discourses from 
that passage. He remarks : “ While I was earnestly inviting all 
sinners to enter into the holiest by this new and living way, 
many of those who heard began to call upon God with strong 
cries and tears. Some sunk down, and there remained no 
strength in them ; others exceedingly trembled and quaked ; 
some were torn with a kind of convulsive motion in every part 
of their bodies, and that so violently, that four or five persons 
could not hold one of them.” It seems that in this case, one 
raving opposer fel] into the spasms with the rest. 

We shall not deny, in this case, that the mental excitement, 
which caused the prostration of strength and the convulsions, 
might have resulted from the operation of truth and the Spirit 
of God upon the mind. But we wish to suggest the inquiry, 
whether this earnest invitation, “to enter into the holiest by the 
new and living way,” would not naturally have stimulated 
some to put forth those abnormal voluntary efforts, which we 
have characterized as an over-strained and perverted action of 
the will, and which, as we have clearly shown, tend directly to 
produce the phenomena above described ? Until this question 
is fairly answered, no one can, with any justice, ascribe the 
effects to the especial influence of the Holy Spirit. 

President Edwards, in his account of the revivals which oc- 
curred in New-England between the years 1734 and 1744, 
speaks of “ extraordinary views of divine things, and religious 
affections, being frequently attended with very great effects on 
the body, nature often sinking under the weight of divine dis- 
coveries, the strength of the body taken away, so as to deprive 
of all ability to stand or speak ; sometimes the hands clenched, 
and the flesh cold, but senses still remaining ; animal nature 
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often in a great emotion and agitation, and the soul very often, 
of late, so overcome with great admiration, and a kind of om- 
nipotent joy, as to cause the person (wholly unavoidably) to 
leap with all the might, with joy and mighty exultation of 
soul.” 

President Edwards, in remarking upon “ these effects on the 
body,” says, they “ did not begin now at this wonderful season, 
that they should be owing to the influence of the example of 
the times, but about seven years ago; and began in a much 
higher degree and greater frequency, near three years ago, when 
there was no such enthusiastical season, as many account this ; 
but it was a very dead time through the land; they arose from 
no distemper caught from Mr. Whitefield or Mr. Tennant, be- 
cause they began before either of them came into the country ; 
they began, as I said, near three years ago, in a great increase, 
upon an extraordinary self-dedication, and renunciation of the 
world, and resignation of all to God ;... and began in a yet higher 
degree and greater frequency, about a year and a half ago, upon 
another new resignation of all to God; ... and began in a much 
higher degree still, the last winter, upon another resignation 
= acceptance of God, as the only portion and happiness of the 
soul.” 

We wish to direct particular attention to the words, which 
we have italicized above; for they are highly important in 
analyzing the-phenomena in question. Let us turn our atten- 
tion to the “dead time through the land,” mentioned in the 
quotation above ; and let us inquire also by what probable in- 
strumentality the “ self-dedication,” “ renunciation of the world,” 
and “ resignation of all to God,” which succeeded, were brought 
about. It would not be very unnatural to suppose, that some 
of the faithful ministers of Christ, witnessing the low state of 
religion in the land, and becoming deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of rousing the church from its lethargy, “ should give 
all their energies”’ to such an effort. We naa ee t to hear, 
under such circumstances, fervent exhortations to Christians to 
dedicate themselves anew to Christ, to renounce the world and 
all its vanities, and to resign all to God, and to do it immedi- 
ately. Now if President Edwards had represented himself and 
others as actually having addressed such exhortations to the 
churches, no one would be able to detect any want of verisimili- 
tude in his statements. They would perfectly accord with what 
any one may observe in the religious movements of the present 
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day. Indeed, he does admit, in speaking of addresses to the 
understanding, that “it is very probable, that these things have 
been of late too much neglected by many ministers ;” and we 
think he more than hints at the existence of injudicious exhort- 
ing. Besides, the view, which President Edwards takes of the 
relation of the will to the affections, would be likely to lead to 
errors in practice. He says, in the work quoted above, page 
122: “ All acts of the affections of the soul are, in some sense, 
acts of the will, and all acts of the will are acts of the affec- 
tions.” Now if affections are voluntary acts, it is as proper to 
exhort men to feel, as to act, for it is the same thing. 

Now we shall not undertake to condemn the kind of exhorta- 
tion, which we have characterized above ; but we must express 
our conviction, that unless carefully guarded, it could not fail to 
lead some into error. Feeling, as they naturally would, that 
this “ self-dedication,”’ “ renunciation of the world,” “ resigna- 
tion of all to God,” consisted in a state of the affections, they 
would understand themselves called upon by their ministers to 
enter at once into that state, by putting forth some mighty vol- 
untary effort. Such efforts would be nothing more nor less 
than an over-strained and perverted action $f the will, tending 
to chafe the nervous system, and bringing it into an irritable 
state, well fitted to exhibit the phenomena described by Presi- 
dent Edwards. And even where there is no tendency in 
religious teaching to lead the mind astray on thisspoint, such is 
the perversity of human character, that man is ever prone to 
leave the plain path, which would conduct him to a knowledge 
of the truth, and to strain his voluntary powers to seize some 
gaudy phantom of his own imagination. Hence, in most revi- 
vals of religion, there is a tendency to disturbance of the nerv- 
ous functions, arising from mistaken efforts of those under 
conviction of sin, to produce in the soul by mere dint of volition, 
a change which can alone be effected by the operation of truth 
and the Spirit of God. 

Mr. Barclay,* in his apology for the Quakers, in speaking of 
the beneficial effects of their silent meetings, says: ‘‘ Sometimes 
the power of God will break forth into a whole meeting, and 
there will be such an inward travail, while each is seeking to 
overcome the evil in themselves, that by the strong working of 


* Works of Dugald Stewart, chapter on Sympathetic Imi- 
tation. 
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these opposite powers, (the evil and the good,) like the going 
of two contrary tides, every individual will be strongly exer- 
cised as in a day of battle, and thereby trembling and a motion 
of the body will be upon most, if not all of them.” =. 

It is difficult to attach any intelligible idea to the phrase, 
“ inward travail, while each is seeking to overcome the evil in 
themselves,” unless Mr. Barclay has characterized by it that 
vague and indefinite straining of the will, to which we have 
often alluded in this article. And surely it is philosophical to 
expect the same effects upon the body, from this strong reaction 
of the will upon the nervous system, whether it consists in 
straining to produce in one’s self the effects of animal magnet- 
ism, to penetrate the veil which hides from mortal sight the 

resence-chamber of the Most High, to engender holy emotions 
in the soul, or to evercome the evil within. 

We may have overrated the extent of the habit of over- 
tasking the will, and trying to force it out of its proper sphere 
of action, in religious exercises; but we are strongly convinced 
that the evil is much more extensive than is generally supposed. 
If then it be admitted, that this mode of chafing and irritating 
the nervous system prevails somewhat extensively in the reli- 
gious world, it would be natural to ascribe to it some of those 
minor effects upon the body, which do not go to the extent of 
entire prostration and general convulsions. We apprehend 
that it would not be difficult to distinguish the man, who is in 
the habit of calling in the efforts of the will to give intensity to 
his desires and emotions, while engaged in the exercise of pub- 
lic prayer. We observe the convulsive clenching of the fist or 
clasping of the hands, the distortion and twitching of the fea- 
tures, the hurried and convulsive respiration, the over-strained 
voice, an occasional shudder pervading the whole frame, as if 
caused by a sudden thrill. The same phenomena, though in a 
less degree, may be observed in those who silently join in pub- 
lic prayer, and endeavor to second every petition that is offered 
by all the intensity of volition they can call into exercise. In 
this latter case the voluntary effort, by partially suppressing the 
respiration, produces a feeling of distress in the region of the 
precordia, which is very naturally and very frequently relieved 
by a groan. 

The habit of trying to stimulate the desires and emotions, by 
the direct action of the will, cannot fail to render the nervous 
system highly irritable, its functions fluctuating and unstable, 
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and strongly to dommes the constitution to all kinds of anom- 
alous nervous affections. But there are evils attendant upon 
this habit which are more serious than those which affect the 
physical . constitution; we mean, the unbalancing of man’s 
moral nature, by leading to distorted views of human inability. 
We have already alluded to the proneness of man to try to com- 
ply with the claims of duty, by voluntary efforts to engender 
feeling, when those claims require action. It is true that a 
course of obedient action always implies a corresponding state 
of the affections; and that state of the affections is frequently 
adduced in Scripture as a test of character. But then voluntary 
action is constantly appealed to as a test of the genuineness of 
the affection, and is the experimentum crucis by which hypocrisy 
is made to assume its own coloring. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” ‘ Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is 
the love of God perfected.” The sinner, in thinking of returning 
to God, is constantly led by the tendencies of his depraved mind, 
and perhaps by erroneous instructions, to exert the power of the 
will, in trying to engender right affections in the soul. He re- 
peats the effort again and again, and summons all the energies 
of body and mind to the mighty struggle. He at length learns, 
by bitter experience, the important truth, that the affections 
are not voluntary states of the mind, that the feelings and emo- 
tions do not rise and fall at the direct bidding of the will. But 
at the same time, he falls into an error fearfully dangerous in its 
consequences. From the failure of his efforts to feel right, he 
concludes he can do nothing to secure his own salvation. If 
fortunately, the individual is at last brought by the blessing of 
God to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, he soon forgets 
the plain path by which he has been led, while every circum- 
stance connected with the sore struggle and bitter agonies, 
through which he passed, in trying by a direct effort of the will 
to change the state of his affections, is recollected with painful 
exactness, and dwelt upon with melancholy interest, as the sad 
proof of man’s entire ability. His views are seized upon by 
the impenitent, and perverted to their own destruction. They 
conclude that their salvation depends upon an arbitrary fatality, 
and in no sense upon their own voluntary obedience; and they 
settle down to a hardened indifference to their own immortal in- 
terests. Or perhaps the sinner, often straining his faculties to 
the utmost to rectify his feelings by some instantaneous effort of 
the will, concludes at last that his case is hopeless, that his 
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doom is already sealed in the counsels of eternity, and dismisses 
all further concern or effort for his own salvation. Or, per- 
chance, he comes to the still more fearful conclusion, that religion 
is a delusion, immortality but a dream of the imagination. 
Again, the sinner, by straining the will in the manner above 
described, unsettles the functions of the nervous system, and thus 
subjects himself to strange bodily sensations, spectral illusions, 
etc. And we apprehend the cases are not few, in which the 
mind, under such circumstances, seizes upon some thrilling sen- 
sation pervading the body, or some phantom of a disordered 
brain, as the evidence of acceptance with God, and rests satis- 
fied with a false and delusive hope. 

We have discussed the connection between the will and the 
emotive states of the mind at greater length, than we intended 
in commencing this article. But we could not well say upon 
that point what was necessary to the elucidation of the main sub- 
ject of this discussion, without subjecting ourselves to the dan- 
ger of misapprehension, unless we were more full and explicit 
than we had at first designed. On the other hand, to have 
answered every objection which might possibly arise in the 
mind of any, against the views which we have presented, would 
have been inconsistent with the main design of the discussion, 
and would have swelled this article to an immoderate length. 
We shall therefore hold ourselves in readiness to answer objec- 
tions when they are offered, or to confess our errors when they 
are pointed out. We have expressed our views with freedom, 
but, we trust, candor. However our opinions may be regarded, 
we trust a candid public will accord to us the merit of callin 
attention to a subject of vital importance to the cause of trut 
and piety. 
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The A Posteriori Argument 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue A Posterior: ARGUMENT FoR THE Brine or Gop. 
By Rev. L. P. Hickok, Prof. of Theol., West. Res. College, Ohio. 


In a former article* we examined the nature and application 
of the a priort argument to the proof of the being of God ; and 
it is the object of “the present, to give a similar attention to the 
a posteriort argument. We thus follow out our primary design 
of investigating the nature and validity of all logical proof for 
the existence of God. Much the same order of investigation 
will be pursued in this as in the former case,—an examination 
of the nature of the argument, the methods of its application, 
and the amount of proof which it affords. 

I. The nature of the a posteriori argument for the being of God. 


In general it may be said, that it is directly the reverse of 


the a priori form of argument. Instead of deducing logical 
consequences from their grounds or causes, it begins with con- 
Sequences, and reasons upwards to their grounds or causes. It 
is thus an argument from effect to cause. It necessarily pre- 
supposes experience, inasmuch as its data are all empirical. 
The ultimate principles and absolute truths, which are the ele- 
ments of an a priori argument for the being of God, are of no 
use as the materials of an a posteriori argument; but facts of 
observation, events, changes, phenomena, effects of all kinds 
are assumed as the data for finding both the existence and the 
characteristics of their remote origin, ground, or cause. These 
are all acquired from external nature through the senses, or from 
our own inward experience through consciousness, and thus 
belong entirely to our sensitive cognitions; while the whole 
field of rational cognition, with its intuitions of universal and 
necessary truth, hes within the domain of the a priori form of 
argument alone. 

But while all the materials which form the data for ana pos- 
teriori argument are given by experience, the principle by 
which valid conclusions are deduced from these data is itself a 
rational intuition, and independent of all experience. The vin- 


* Biblical Repository, April, 1841, p. 273. 
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culum which is to bind every conclusion to its premise is the 
axiom that “every event must have an adequate cause.’ No 
matter what are the facts or events which we assume, they 
must be utterly useless for all the purposes of an a posteriori 
argument, except upon the clear recognition of the necessary 
truth of this axiom. If events may take place absolutely un- 
caused and fortuitous, if any thing may spring into being from 
absolute nihility of both essence and efficiency, then of course 
no deduction from any event upwards to the cause of that event 
can be valid; since, instead of its having any cause, it may 
have come into being with no agency whatever, and thus be 
evolved from utter emptiness and vacuity. We are then obliged, 
in order to feel the validity of any a posteriori argument, to ob- 
tain settled and clear convictions of the law of causation, which 
is the only principle by which deductions can be made from 
facts to their sources. 

In the world of both matter and mind we find one event 
followed by another, and among these cases of succession, the 
mind recognizes some peculiarity in the case of some of the an- 
tecedents, as other than a mere casual succession in their con- 
nection with their consequents ; and, to mark this peculiarity, 
a the antecedent is called the cause, and the consequent the effect. 
bs That which secures the perpetuity of this order of sequences is 
called power. The main inquiry is in relation to this idea of 
power. Whence is it derived? What is the ground of con- 
viction that, in like circumstances of the antecedent, this power 
will secure the consequent? How can we verify the convic- 
tion which we feel, that like causes will always produce like 
effects? These inquiries, which are each of a similar nature, 
go to the basis of all our confidence in an a posteriori argument. 

That philosophy which derives all its ideas from sense and 
reflection upon the ideas given by sense, has given different 
answers, and adopted different theories to account for our con- 
viction that there is some necessary connection between a cause 
and its effect. As experience is the origin of all its ideas, so 
2 the idea of power, or necessary connection between cause and 
rf effect, must be gained from experience. But as sense or expe- 
rience can give us nothing but the simple fact of succession, 
there are found considerable difficulty and diversity, in account- 
ing for the idea of something called power, which is the origin 
of the expectation or conviction, that whenever we see the an- 
tecedent or cause, we shall also always see it accompanied by 
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its consequent or effect. Sense certainly can never find any 
thing in the cause which we call power ; it can never verify 
that there is any thing there which makes the effect necessary ; 
it can only recognize the simple fact, that when and where the 
antecedent is then and there the consequent is. 

We can take the theory of Hume, and say that the mind gets 
this idea of necessary connection by the frequent experience 
of the repetition of theseauences. The transition of the thought 
and attention from the antecedent to the consequent gives a 
peculiar “impression,” exceedingly faint at first, but by repe- 
tition growing stronger, until it arises to a definite conviction, a 
full * belief”’ that this connection will be invariable: “ Belief 
being only a more vivid, forcible and steady conception of an 
object, than what the imagination alone can attain.” There 
is thus in reality no necessary connection. It is only an imagi- 
nation at first, and this strengthened to “ belief” by frequent 
repetition. When we reason from effect to cause, therefore, 
there is only “ belief’ which has grown out of imagination, as 
the connecting principle, and which can never verify itself by 
any proof. It consists with real skepticism as to the fact, 
though the mind has received by mere repetition “ a vivid im- 
pression ” which it calls “ belief.” 

The theory of Brown is but a modification of the above. 
There is nothing but mere antecedent and consequent ; still the 
mind of man is so formed that it believes, even from one expe- 
rience, that the connection will be invariable, and expects it 
accordingly. But it is all resolved into the nature of the human 
mind. There is no truth in reality which can by any means be 
verified ; but we are so made as to expect that what has been once 
seen as an antecedent, will henceforth invariably continue so. 

Or it may be assumed that we get the idea from induction. 
We have found by experience so many facts which imply that 
there is something in the cause making the effect necessary, 
that, from this wide induction, we at length feel warranted in 
deducing a general law, and affirming that all causes are ne- 
cessarily connected with their effects. All our reasoning from 
effect to cause can be demonstration, therefore, only in such 
cases as we can verify by experiment; and as no experience 
can bring the cause of the universe under human cognition, so 
we can never reason otherwise than to a probable conclusion, 
when we attempt, a posteriori, to find the author of the universe. 

Lastly, it may be supposed that we get the idea of power, and 
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thus of cause and effect, from the conscious operation of our 
own minds. We think, and will, and feel conscious of an energy 
exerted ; and thus learn to consider ourselves as causes of those 
effects, which follow our conscious energizing of some appro- 
priate faculty. We then transfer this conscious energizing of the 
faculty in our minds to produce a given result to all external 
antecedents and consequents, and conceive them, as causes and 
effects, to be connected by some such energizing of power in the 
cause. From analogy therefore we conclude that all causes 
exert an efficient power which secures the existence of the 
effect. But while it may be admitted that this Jast has more 
plausibility than the former, it is still only an argument of 
analogy and can only be conclusive to this extent, that if all 
causes and effects are connected to each other as the mind is to 
the effects which it produces, then it is safe reasoning from 
effects to the existence of a cause; but all its conclusiveness 
rests upon the conviction, that what is true of the mind as a 
cause must be true of all causes. This last however is what 
experience can never verify; and thus if we have nothin 
more conclusive than our own consciousness applied to all cau- 
sation by experiments, we must fail of demonstration beyond 
those very causes and effects which take place on the field of 
our own consciousness. 

If then we know nothing of the law of causation but that 
which sense and experience can give us, we can never use an 
a posteriori form of argument to the proof of the being of God 
with any valid force and conclusiveness. At the highest point 
it will leave full place for the most incorrigible skepticism. 

But, as was noticed in the former article, man is endowed 
with a far higher and nobler faculty than any thing which is in- 
dicated by sense and reflection. He has the power of rational 
intuition, and can thus see absolute and universal truths in their 
own light alone, and unhesitatingly affirm what is and eter« 
nally must be, independent of all deductions from experience. 
And in this very position the whole principle of causation, with 
its power to produce effects and its connection with its effects, is 
viewed by the mind. Empirical facts have no connection with 
it, and give no support to it. The mind intuitively and a priori 
sees the truth as necessarily and universally existing. 

Nothing cannot produce something ; ex nithilo nihil fit. 
This is a truth seen by the mind to be as necessary and as unix 
versal as that “ the whole is greater than any of its parts.” It 
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is an absurdity and an impossibility to conceive the opposite. 
And thus every event must have some adequate cause. We 
need only to postulate any event whatsoever, and the deduction 
is valid and necessary, its cause or ground of being also exists. 
And into this idea of cause there enters necessarily the posses- 
sion of efficient power. It is not essential that we determine 
how the cause receives its efficiency, whether by an imparta- 
tion from some constant external agency, or from the possession 
of a nature in which there is the perpetuated property of efh- 
ciency; but it is essential to the very idea of a cause that it 
have in some way efficient power. No matter how intimate or 
certain the connection of antecedent and consequent; if the 
mind does not recognize something in the antecedent as the 
efficient producer of the consequent, it never recognizes the an- 
tecedent as the cause of the consequent. The truth is ultimate 
and necessary, that the cause must possess this inherent effi- 
ciency or it is no cause. We never suppose the day to be the 
cause of the night in consequence of its being the invariable 
antecedent, nor do we give to any casual antecedent the name 
of a cause ; but, in order to the mind’s apprehending any thing 
as a cause, it must invest it with efficiency to produce the effect. 
There must be something in it which is not in any thing else to 
connect it with the effect, as the efficient producer of that effect. 

The mind may not be able, before all experience, to affirm 
of any thing that it possesses an efficiency to produce a given 
effect ; but no mind will ever recognize it as a cause, until it 
is conceived as possessed of this « smc This is the essen- 
tial point in the idea of causation, not as antecedent merely, 
but as efficient producer. We may conceive of the loadstone 
as a simple entity ; but when we contemplate it as the antece- 
dent to the peculiar phenomena of magnetism, it is no longer 
as a simple entity, but as possessing an inherent efficiency to 
produce these phenomena as the effects of its action. Nothing 
can be a substitute or an equivalent for the inherent property 
of efficiency in our idea of causation ; there can be no idea of 
cause without it. 

By this rational intuition of the ultimate and necessary truth, 
that “ every event has its adequate cause,” and that this cause is 
connected to the effect as its efficient producer, we are prepared 
to take any event that may offer, as a datum for a valid de- 
duction of the existence of its cause. On this ground’an a pos- 
teriori argument logically applied is a demonstration. Its 
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conclusions are not matters of mere belief and probability, but 
of science and certainty. 

In the nature of an a posteriori argument we have then its 
data, which are purely empirical, and its principle, as the vin- 
culum of all its deductions, which is purely an intuition of reason. 

II. Some of the methods of applying the a posteriori argu- 
ment to the proof of the being of God. 

1. The argument from effect to cause simply. That some- 
thing does exist is a fact to which our senses and our conscious- 
ness bear witness. Changes take place within and around us. 
Events are occurring, and phenomena manifesting themselves 
on every hand. We may take any or all of these as our 
materials for an argument. They have all been produced by 
some adequate cause, and are, therefore, effects which may be 
traced upwards to their sources. That which is found to have 
been the cause of a present event is, when found, seen itself to 
have been an effect of some previous causation; and thus the 
series may be pursued upward, by sure and necessary deduc- 
tions from effect to cause indefinitely. It is abundantly mani- 
fest that in tracing up these effects to causes, there is a constant 
convergency towards unity. Effects run up into common 
causes, and these again are effects of more general causes ; and 
it is thus manifest that, as we pursue this retrogression, the 
number of acting causes constantly diminishes, and would thus 
indicate that at last they all terminate in one grand first cause 
of all. It is, we believe, quite manifest, if not from the action 
of all causes in their own nature, yet from experience and ob- 
servation, that of the great mass of acting causes very few are 
to be considered as efficient for one effect only. They put in 
operation, as the effects of their action, many more causes ; and 
thus efficient agents augment, and the branches expand incal- 
culably as the lengthened series of causes and effects move on- 
ward. By an a posteriori argument from simple effect to cause, 
we necessarily approach towards the point of unity in all 
causation ; and thus we have the highest probability that all 
does in fact depend upon one grand, original source of all efh- 
ciency. Thus far we can go safely by an a@ posteriori argu- 
ment from simple effect to cause; but this is the end of our 
discoveries by this process. We cannot demonstrate that all 
does really terminate in absolute unity. And if we suppose 
ourselves to have arrived at the point where all causes meet, 
and thus find one existing being, whose efficiency is adequate 
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to the production of all the events and changes which have 
had their beginning since, yet, so far as a posteriori reasoning is 
concerned, we are obliged to go backward still through an un- 
ending series. This highest point of all the universe of causes 
needs itself a cause or ground of being, as much as any that 
we have found from the present upward ; and mere a posteriori 
argument can have nothing to do in predicating se/f-existence, 
or necessary existence of any of the conclusions to which it 
comes. They are effects and must have their cause, so far as 
the nature of this argument reaches; and thus, if it finds a 
point in which only single links go off upward, it must follow 
on its solitary track without a termination. This point, more- 
over, in which we assume that all causation begins to diverge 
into its multiplied branches, has nothing else, so far as we have 
yet found, but simple existence in the possession of physical 
efficiency to produce effects. We have proved, and, by an ar- 
gument from effect to cause simply, we can prove no possession 
of intelligence or freedom. We have nothing yet which 
answers our idea of God. It is the mere “plastic power” of 
the old infidel te a blind unconscious cause, working 
out its necessitated effects under the changeless destiny of its 
own law of development. 

2. The argument from final causes. Anaposteriori argument 
from effect to cause is valid, not only for the deduction of the 
existence of the cause from the effect, but also for the char- 
acter 'stics and attributes of that cause. The intuitive, ultimate 
truth is “ an adequate cause for every event ;” and the event 
may be of such a nature as to prove, intuitively, that no mere 
blind, physical efficiency can be adequate to its production. In 
many things there is so nice and complicated an adaptation to 
an end, that we are forced to predicate intelligence and design 
of its cause, as alone adequate to its production. Its adapta- 
tion must have had a cause as well as its existence, and the 
only cause for adaptation to an end in the effect is intelligence 
or wisdom. The final cause to which the adaptation of the 
thing is directed proves the author to have seen the end, and 
selected the means with a design to secure it. The qualities of 
the effect are the data for deducing the attributes of the cause. 

The validity of this form of the a posteriori argument may be 
confirmed by two methods. One is that of consciousness. We 
are conscious that where we have an end to gain, we adapt 
means with a design to secure it; or when we are adapting 
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and using certain means, we are conscious that we have an end 
in view which is the final cause of our agency. We at once 
conclude, from analogy, that the same exhibitions in other cases 
are a proof of the same facts in other minds. 

The other and more conclusive method is direct, rational in- 
tuition. Adaptation,—fitness to an end,—is an ultimate fact, 
which the mind can intuitively perceive in the object which is 
its ground or field of manifestation. When a machine is un- 
derstood, the adaptation of its parts to an end is as direct an 
intuition, and thus as really a fact of certain knowledge, as is 
the truth of a mathematical demonstration, when the whole 
process of proof is in the mind. And this adaptation in the ef- 
fect is as intuitively perceived to involve design in the cause, as 
the existence of an effect involves an existing cause. The 
adaptation is the effect of design as a cause, and thus where the 
effect exists the cause must be. 

The ground of argument is therefore solid, and its deductions 
are demonstrations. It is also important to remark here, that 
one instance of adaptation is conclusive for the deduction of an 
intelligent cause. One watch, or one steam engine as conclu- 
sively evinces an intelligent cause, as would a hundred. The 
number and variety of the cases of adaptation disclose “ the 
manifold wisdom” of the cause, rather than the mere facts of 
intelligence. The multiplication of the facts of design consti- 
tute so many separate arguments for the existence of a design- 
ing cause. The whole universe abounds with these traces of 
design, multiplied, minute, extended and complicated beyond 
description. In this broad field have been the extended re- 
searches of Derham, Ray, Paley, Brougham, and the numerous 
learned authors of the Bridgewater Treatises ;—all accumula- 
ting the demonstrations of an intelligent cause, from the multi- 
plied facts of adaptation which they discover. But all tend to 
the same point, and stop short at the same conclusion. The 
argument has a limit in its own nature, and it is important to 
find the boundaries beyond which no proof from final causes 
can reach. 

Intelligence that can adapt means to ends in a most compli- 
cated, extended and skilful manner exists. The conclusion 
here is demonstration. As in the case of simple cause and ef- 
fect, the constant simplification and tendency to one origin, as 
we follow back these causes in which adaptation appears, 
would indicate that ultimately they would be traced up to one 
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source; and more probable still, the harmony of all these mo- 
ving causes and their apparent converging tendencies to one 
grand consummation in their future es bespeak a unity of 
design and purpose, as if all were the plan of one great master 
mind. 

But here is the utmost we can make of the argument. We 
cannot demonstrate any thing more than unity of design, which, 
so far as an a posteriori argument can go, is consistent with the 
existence of many intelligences who are agreed in plan and 
operation. And if we were to assume one mind as the source 
of all this consecutive series of means to an end, we could not 
stop at this point. Our argument is that all adaptation in- 
volves intelligence as a cause ; and with only an a posteriori pro- 
cess we can find no stopping point. For if a watch involves 
an intelligent man as its maker, we go to the man and find him 
adapted to make watches and we infer a designer; the man 
had an intelligent maker. But we must not stop here; the 
maker of the man is adapted to make men and worlds; and 
we are compelled by the argument to find again a higher in- 
telligent cause. Moreover, should we predicate absolute unity 
of this intelligent cause, and stop the progress of our argument 
in him, we have not yet found a being which answers to the 
idea of God. We have found nothing in kind distinguishing 
him from the animal. There is a superior degree of intelli- 
gence; but animals have contrivance, design, power of adapt- 
ing means to ends, and changing their means with changing 
circumstances, and often exhibit surprising art and skill. We 
may stand by an ant-heap or a beaver-dam, and find intelli- 
gence of precisely the same kind and exhibiting itself in pre- 
cisely the same manner of skill, as when we look at man him- 
self, “so fearfully and wonderfully made,” or at all the traces of 
design in the world around him. The difference is nothing but 
degree. But must we not prove for the being of God something 
more and something other than the kind of intelligence which 
a to some great animal ? 

e proceed therefore to a higher form of the argument. 

3. The exhibitions of an intuitive cognition of absolute 
truth. There may be as clear evidences in things themselves 
of the presence of absolute truth as of design ; and the deduc- 
tion from these traces in the effect to the possession of a capa- 
city for rational intuition in the cause may be as valid and con- 
c.usive as that of intelligence from the fact of adaptation. If 
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we see an orrery or planetarium philosophically constructed, or 
a Gunter’s scale, or a gauging-rod, we intuitively perceive the 
necessity of a cause which comprehends a priori principles, and 
ultimate truths. Or if we see a system of regulations and in- 
fluences founded upon and embodying moral principles, we 
know that its author had the capacity to see the right as an 
ultimate truth, and to comprehend the absolute law of moral 
distinctions. We shall recognize in this the possession of a 
faculty which discriminates between rational and animal intel- 
ligence in kind and not merely in degree. Whenever we find 
the exhibition of any such universal and necessary truths as the 
principle and guide of the action, we know that the agent 
possessed powers of mind which mark an everlasting distinc- 
tion in kind, between him and that intelligence which all the 
traces of adaptation to an end in the animal can manifest. 
Here, therefore, is the same sound principle for a demonstra- 
tion, as in the former methods of a posterior? argument. 

We look abroad then in nature, and the data for these de- 
ductions abound. The laws of planetary motion, the ratio of 
the distance and force of gravitation, and the collocation of the 
heavenly bodies in accordance therewith, the laws of crystalli- 
zation, etc., etc., furnish the elements of an irrefragable deduc- 
tion that there exists a rational mind as the author of these 
arrangements, who, intuitively and independently of all expe- 
rience, comprehends abstract principles, and necessary truths, 
and universal verities, and to which no augmentation of the 
powers of an animal can approach. 

Moreover, we are conscious of the perception of right and 
wrong, and the feeling of moral accountability, and experience 
the retributions of good and evil within us in accordance with 
our moral conduct, and are thus obliged to infer that our maker 
knows and regards the principles of moral rectitude. We see 
around us the indications of a widely extended moral system of 
which we are component parts ; all the workings of which are 
evidently securing the moral trial and discipline of its subjects, 
and all tending onward to some great moral consummation ; 
and we know that there must be a moral maker and governor, 
who will hold all responsible to a righteous tribunal. We 
have the data for a complete demonstration that there is in be- 
ing a rational and moral cause. 

here is but one source of difficulty in coming to this con- 
clusion which needs to be obviated. We have assumed as a 
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necessary truth, that the manifestation of ultimate principles in 
the effects produced involves the power of rational intuition in 
the agent; and that this distinguishes him from all animals. 
But there is at least one animal whose works are in accordance 
with the strictest mathematical principles. The bee forms its 
cells with the most rigid mathematical precision, adapted to the 

eatest economy in space, strength and materials. The cele- 
Frated Colin Maclaurin, a mathematician of the early part of 
the eighteenth century, demonstrated, by the most exact calcu- 
lation, that the angles and parallelograms in the cells of the 
honey-comb were always invariably the same; and precisely 
such as, with the greatest room, secured also the greatest 
strength with the least material. Has the bee, then, a percep- 
tion of the ultimate truths of mathematics ? 

Past all doubt, had we discovered these properties in the cell 
of the bee, and knew nothing of its maker, we must have re- 
ferred it to a cause possessing the attributes of rational intuition. 
But when we now know the immediate architect, and thus de- 
termine its destitution of all mathematical science, we must refer 
this instinctive skill to a higher source, and predicate rational 
intuition of that mind which made the bee, and fitted her to 
work after this rule, unconsciously, through all her generations. 
Just as in the case of the mariner, who, mechanically, with 
quadrant and tables made and calculated to his hand, can deter- 
mine his latitude and longitude, but knows nothing of the prin- 
ciples involved. While we know Ais ignorance, we know also 
that some mind has left here the undoubted traces of its philo- 
sophic powers and clear and certain intuitions. Thus, what at 
first might seem a violation of the principle, on the necessity 
and universality of which we had laid the validity of our de- 
monstrations, is found, by further attention, ultimately to confirm 
the position which has been taken. 

By an a posteriori argument from the exhibitions of an intui- 
tion of absolute truths in the works of nature, we obtain more 
than an intelligence which like the animal can adapt means to 
ends with the design of gaining the ends. There is the demon- 
stration of a cause directing itself in its action by the absolute 
truth in necessary and universal principles. We can also say 
that, following these causes, in which are the traces of ultimate 
truth, as they retrograde from the present, they converge toward 
unity, and looking at the harmony of their adaptations and ten- 
dencies to the same ultimate result, there is an evidence of unity 
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of design, and thus a probable indication of one rational de- 
signer. 

But here is our limit. We cannot a posteriori demonstrate ab- 
solute unity of cause; nor, if we assume that the author of this 
universe of effect and design and intuition is one, can we stop 
with him, and demonstrate that he has no external cause of be- 
ing. The argument is the same in relation to ultimate princi- 
ples as to adaptation. It must take every thing that it finds as an 
effect and thus demanding a cause, and consequently pursuing an 
infinite series in the line of causes which indicate intuition, as 
certainly and necessarily as in those which indicate design, or 
those of simple efficiency to produce effects. As the mathema- 
tics of the bee is instinctive, so may that of the maker of the 
bee also be instinctive, and thus demanding a higher origin. 
Yea, from the very nature and law of an a posteriori argument, 
we must seek as necessarily for an author to the maker of the 
heavens as to the maker of the honey-comb. And here the 
a posteriori argument stops in its development of any thing new 
in its results. Henceforth it must go backwards to infinity, 
finding nothing but a mere antecedent link as the cause of the 
consequent, and differing in nothing from the consequent but 
mere priority of existence and action. 

lll. The extent to which the mere a posteriori argument for 
the existence of God reaches. 

1. It finds a cause for all that has a beginning, except for 
this ultimate cause itself. In this respect it is powerless, and 
can never find any data to remove the exception. In mere effi- 
ciency it can never find any thing by which, as an effect, it can 
make the deduction that this deficiency originates itself. A pos- 
teriori reasoning knows nothing of self-existence, but only of 
derived existence. So in design and rational intuition, it can 
find no effects by which it can determine that the design and 
intuition are self-originated. It demands for them a cause, and 
it knows no other way of finding a cause than by a deduction 
ab extra. 

2. It proves for this cause unity of design and counsel. The 
operation of the moving adaptations of nature may be put forth, 
and directed by many contemporary causes; and an a pos- 
teriori argument can never demonstrate that, at any period 
backward, there was in existence more than one cause. It can 
only prove that there is agreement or harmony of plan and 
operation, but not absolute unity of being in the cause. 
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3. It can prove that this adequate cause of al] things now 
exists, and that from eternity an adequate cause for all things 
must have had a being, but it cannot reach into the future, and 
prove that this cause will exist the next hour. All its deduc- 
tions are from events and facts of present or past being. In 
their case there is or has been a reality of existence, and hence 
a reality of their cause. But future existences, either as effects 
or causes, are not given, and cannot therefore be assumed 
the data for any deductions. We must have the effect or we 
cannot infer the cause. An a@ posteriori argument goes back, 
but never can reach before. 

4. It can prove the existence of the cause to be as extensive 
as the effects ; but it can never prove absolute immensity for 
this cause, neither in presence nor agency. Wherever there are 
effects a cause must have energized; and as mighty as is the 
effect produced, so powerful must bave been the energizing of 
the cause. But unless effects fill immensity, they can never 
prove the immensity of their cause, nor that there is a power 
which can reach beyond what has actually been accomplished. 

An a posteriori argument, therefore, is utterly inadequate to 
demonstrate the being of an absolute, free and self-cxistent God. 
It finds a cause, and demonstrates the possession by that cause 
of efficiency adequate to the production of all that is in being 
below itself, but it fails utterly in elevating that cause to an 
identity with that which conforms to the complete idea of God. 


By combining both the a posteriori and the a priori forms of 
argument, we can at least advance very far in the demonstra- 
tion. The result will evince how conclusive this combined ar- 
gument may be made. In our own view it fails in no point 
necessary to the proof of the being of God, though it should 
fail in identifying the ‘mmediate author of the universe as God. 

The following are the several steps in the process we would 
pursue. 

1. We would assume the very fact of the last and highest 
demonstration obtained by the a posteriori argument, as our po- 
sition for a new process of reasoning. In intelligent and ra- 
tional causation, with unity of design, if not of existence, is in 
being, adequate to the production of whatever is, beside itself. 
This is the extent of the a posteriori reasoning, but it is absolute 
demonstration so far. We therefore take solid ground when 
we assume this position. From this point we exclude all a pos- 
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teriort proof in our advance, and employ the a priori form of ar- 
gument entirely. And here it is plain that we begin an argu- 
ment a priori with great advantage over a process that is purely 
a priori from its origin. We have now demonstrated facts into 
which we may look, and a priori draw conclusions; but in the 
pure form of the argument we have nothing but necessary ideas 
from which to reason. The pure form of an a priori demon- 
stration for the being of God may prove itself too high for man 
toreach; and yet the blended argument of both a posteriori 
and a priori be fairly within his power to urge to a conclusive 
demonstration. 

2. In advancing from this position we begin with unity of 
design. From the very fact and nature of unity of design, 
there must ultimately be seen intuitively but one agent as the 
designer. If it be supposed that many agents conspire together 
to carry on harmoniously the different parts of one complicated 
plan, still it must be true that the plan is one and single. The 
pattern, exemplar or idea, after which all work to the point of 
final development, is a unit, and must have one mind only as 
its original ground of being. If all these conspiring agents see 
the whole plan, or each one sees only the particular part of the 
plan which he is effecting, it is the same in the result. One 
master mind among them or over them all must have furnished 
the model, and on its reception all unite in accomplishing it by 
consent ; or the master mind uses them as mere agents in their 
various parts of effecting his design; or there is some law of 
unity which, involuntarily and instinctively to all, impels and 
guides in the moving process. In either case we come at a 
definite point of causation in which both design and efficiency 
meet together, and where there can no longer be a community 
of agents, but where one must stand sole and controlling above 
all others. This point of causation contains al] that is beneath 
it, both of plan and execution, and from it goes out the energy 
which puts the whole moving series in operation. We have 
then absolutely one mind at the point of divergency of the ope- 
rating causes in the universe,—itself the sum and source of all 
beneath its own existence. 

3. This one mind is either a self-existent, independent and 
absolute cause in its own ground of being, or it is an effect of a 
previous cause external to itself. Grant it to be the last, and 
then it may be traced up to such first cause in its own absolute 
being, or there is an eternal series. But this last, it may be in- 
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tuitively seen, is an absurdity. Here is a positive existence, and 
must, somewhere, have its ground of being ; and if you postulate 
an infinite series, it is a positive existence and must have its 
ground of being. But it is denied that there is any ground of 
being in any single link of the series; and no combination of 
negatives can make any approach to a positive ground of be- 
ing ; and thus, neither in any link, nor in any combination of 
links, can there be a ground of being for the series. There is 
a positive existence, and it must have its ground ; but it is not 
in itself as a whole, nor in any of its parts; nor can it be in any 
thing out of itself, for it includes all within itself. The ab- 
surdity fixes the intuitive necessity of some point which shall be 
its own necessary, eternal and absolute ground of being, as the 
source and origin of all intelligence, reason and power. 

4. From necessary existence, with intelligence, reason and 
efficiency for all causation, can be proved everywhere existence, 
or omnipresence ; everywhere or absolutely eternal existence, 
including both a parte ante and a parte post, absolute unity of 
existence, both as simple or uncompounded in itself, and sole 
and exclusive in its possession of immensity ; and also that it 
is the free and voluntary originator of all its ownagency. The 
process of proof for these attributes is not here detailed ; but 
suffice it to say that we think the process has been rigidly gone 
over in our own minds, and may be intuitively seen in every 
step by any clear thinking mind that will fix its attention upon 
the demonstration. For an illustration of the manner of the 
argument applicable in the main to all the above points, refer- 
ence is made to Clarke’s Dem. of the Being and Attrib. §§ 3, 5, 
6, 7 and 9; and especially to the letters which passed between 
him and Bishop Butler, with others, in the appendix. To our 
minds there is in this way a demonstration of the being and at- 
tributes of God within the scope and compass of the human 
mind, and which rests upon perceived valid premise and deduc- 
tion from beginning to end. The only point of defect, if that 
be really considered such, is the impossibility of absolutely de- 
monstrating that the supreme self-existent God is identical with 
the immediate author of the universe of causes and effects. 
We find a link at the point from which all diverging causes go 
off; and while we can demonstrate that there must be some 
link which is self-existent and thus God, yet we cannot abso- 
lutely prove that it is the first one at the head of multiplying 
causes. A series longer or shorter may be assumed above this 
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link, and it cannot be overthrown by demonstration. It can 
only be said that you ascend for nothing ; for you must have 
our self-existent link somewhere, and it may as well be predi- 
cated of the first as the thousandth. The absolute God is proved 
to be; and it is of no great importance that we cannot fix a 
link specifically by demonstration. That link is, and it is the 
necessary and absolute Derry. 


ARTICLE V. 


Remarks IN Repiy To THE Questions oF “ Inquirer ;’—Am. 
Bib. Repository for April, 1840. 


By Leonard Woods, D. D. Prof. of Theology, Theol. Sem, Andover, Mass. 


[Continued from Vol. IV. No. VIIL, p. 485, October, 1840.] 


To the questions proposed by “ Inquirer,” respecting the sin- 
ner’s inability to — the gospel, I have already given a reply. 


After having, for so long a time, turned my attention to another 
subject, I resume the task (not an unpleasant task) of discuss- 
ing the several topics suggested by my unknown correspondent. 

[ now come to the second difficulty which Inquirer presents. 

I had said, that “ unrenewed men invariably have wrong af- 
fections and desires, and perfectly holy beings invariably at 
right affections and desires, in view of moral objects.” This I 
thought would accord with the opinion of all those who believe 
the doctrine of the total depravity of the unrenewed. That 
doctrine is, that men, in their natural state, are sinful without 
any mixture of holiness. And it is only expressing the same 
thing in another manner, to say, that unrenewed men in- 
variably have wrong affections and desires in view of moral 
objects. Does Inquirer deny this? Does he think that unre- 
newed men have a mixture of right moral affections ; or that 
perfectly holy beings have a mixture of sinful affections? I 
presume not. What then is the difficulty? It is this. Some 
of the angels, who were once perfectly holy, did not continue 
so, but became sinful ; and now, in their sinful state, they have 
wrong affections and desires. The same as to our first parents, 

10* 
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who fell from a state of holiness to a state of sin, and then had 
wrong affections. But are these facts contrary to the position, 
that perfectly holy beings invariably have right affections? Do 
they show that perfectly holy beings have wrong affections ? In 
other words, do they show that perfectly holy beings are not 
perfectly holy? To predicate right affections of perfectly holy 
beings 1s to declare what belongs to those who are perfectly 
holy, not what belongs to those who are sinful. The wrong 
affections of fallen angels or fallen men are not the affections 
of perfectly holy beings, but of sinful beings. Inquirer asks, 
“ whether our first parents, who were once sinless beings, in- 
— retained right affections.” I answer, they retained 
right affections while they were perfectly holy. And this is all 
that my affirmation implies, and it is all that other similar affir- 
mations imply. If I say, a perfectly righteous judge invariably 
conforms to the principles of justice, I declare what belongs to 
a perfectly righteous judge. And whatI say would be true, 
although a judge, once righteous, should become unrighteous, 
and should then, as unrighteous, violate the principles of justice. 
In this case, it would not be a perfectly righteous judge that 
would violate the principles of justice. It does not belong toa 
perfectly holy being to hate God. A fallen angel is not a holy 
being. 

obuee doubts as to the meaning of the phrase—“ in view 
of moral objects.” He says, and says truly, that I have applied 
this view of moral objects both to wrong affections and to right 
affections. And he adds: “It would seem, then, that the same 
objects occasion wrong affections in one class, and right ones 
in the other.” I reply ; it not only seems so, but it certainly is 
so. Itis a plain matter of fact, that a view of moral objects 
excites affections in us according to our character and state. If 
we are believers, it excites love; if unbelievers, hatred. The 
followers of Christ saw and loved both him and his Father. 
But he said to unbelievers : “ ye have both seen and hated both 
me and my Father.” This is a fact which constantly occurs 
under the preaching of the gospel. The same truths are to 
one class of men a savor of life unto life; to another class, a 
savor of death unto death. Inquirer is doubtless familiar with 
this fact. But the expression that “ perfectly holy beings in- 
variably have right affections” seems to him to imply, that 
there can be no change from holiness to sin ; that he, who is 
once perfectly holy, is so forever.; Here I beg leave to say, I 
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had no such meaning in my own mind; and I think the lan- 
guage would naturally convey no such meaning to the minds of 
others. Inquirer says: “ If in view of moral objects perfectly 
holy beings must invariably have right affections, what possi- 
ble influence could temptation have over our progenitors ?” 
But this is not my language. I did not say perfectly holy be- 
ings must invariably have right affections. This might look to 
the future, and might imply that no change could take place. 
What I said was, that perfectly holy beings invariably have 
right affections ; have them as holy beings, and while holy ; 
not that all holy beings are immutable. 

As to the apostasy of holy beings, a speculative mind may 
find difficulties in abundance. What then? What if we are 
unable to explain metaphysically the well known fact that holy 
beings have become sinful? Can Inquirer explain it? Can 
he solve all the difficulties respecting the introduction of sin ? 
That we, who have never known by experience what it is to 
change from holiness to sin, should be unable to understand the 
exact manner in which the change occurred, or the process of 
a holy mind in becoming sinful, is nothing strange. We have 
all the knowledge on the subject which is necessary for practi- 
cal purposes, though not all which an unbridled curiosity craves. 
Let us then be content to know the facts in the case, the plain, 
important, practical truths. First. We may lay it down as an 
undisputed truth, a plain fact, that holy beings have aposta- 
tized. Secondly. We may lay it down as an undoubted truth, 
that the change from holiness to sm, in those who have aposta- 
tized, took place in such a manner as not to supersede. or in- 
terrupt their moral agency. In the act of their apostasy, and 
after their apostasy, they retained all the powers and faculties 
of moral agents, all that belong to the proper subjects of law. 
Of course they are as really the subjects of law, and under as 
complete obligations to obey it, as they were before the change 
took place. This is plain. Again. Those who changed from 
holiness to sin were altogether culpable. The sinful act was 
theirs. The fault was theirs and theirs only. The tempter 
was indeed culpable for Ais conduct. But the blameworthi- 
ness of their apostatizing, or changing from holiness to sin, was 
wholly theirs. The design of God and the ordering of his provi- 
dence were holy. What he did was perfectly right. This 
is also plain and unquestionable. Once more. The fact that 
rational and immortal beings, who were made in the image of 
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God, and who had motives of infinite weight to love and 
obey him, and who had experienced the happiness of obedience, 
became disobedient,—this should be a subject of deep sorrow, 
lamentation and astonishment. It was a most unreasonable, 
wicked and inexcusable thing. Did we not know the fact, we 
should regard it as next to an impossibility, that beings endued 
with such faculties and placed in such circumstances should sin 
—_ God. But the sorrowful, dreadful fact has taken 
ace. 

. I might add to these plain truths, that God, according to his 
eternal purpose, will overrule the apostasy of man for the ac- 
complishment of the most benevolent and glorious purposes. 
That he has done this, and that he will do it in a still higher 
degree in future time, is made clear by the teachings of his 
word and providence. 

Now I would charge it upon myself to be content with such 
plain, undeniable and useful truths; and not to perplex my 
own mind, or the minds of others, with any of the difficulties 
which a subtle philosophy has thrown around the subject under 
consideration. 

Inquirer says, he can make nothing more or Jess of my affir- 
mations than the simple position: “ once a perfectly holy be- 
ing, always so; Once a sinner, always so.” I have said enough 
to show that this was not my meaning. I will add that the last 
part of the sentence just quoted, expresses what I apprehend 
would be a certain and universal fact, were it not for the inter- 
position of divine grace in redemption. If the sinner were lett 
entirely under the operation of mere law, the result would be, 
“once a sinner, always so.” I doubt not Inquirer would fully 
accede to this. 

He next refers to a declaration of mine, that the divine law 
“ pre-eminently aims to control the affections and desires of the 
heart.” He says : “ this proposition seems, at first view, to be a 
very reasonable one.” And I ask, does it not appear so on a 
second view, and a third view? Is it not soin reality? If In- 
quirer has any doubt, Jet him examine the law, and see if it 
does not relate primarily to the heart, and aim pre-eminently to 
direct and regulate its affections. Does not Christ expressly 
teach that all the law is comprehended in two precepts? And 
do not both these precepts aim directly to contro] the affections 
of the heart? If Inquirer should undertake to set forth the 
sum of the divine law, would he not say at once, that it requires 
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us to love God supremely, and to love our neighbor as our- 
selves? And is not this the same as to say, it aims to control 
the affections ? or, in other words, the same as to say, it aims 
to control us in regard to our affections ? 

Inquirer asks : “ Jn what respects does the law undertake to 
control the affections and desires ?”’ I answer, in all respects. 
It asserts its dominion over the whole field of our moral affec- 
tions and desires. It reaches them at all times, and in all their 
exercises. I should be alarmed if any one should attempt to 
make the law less extensive than this. And what reasonable 
man would wish, in respect to any of his affections, to be ex- 
empt from the authoritative direction of the divine commands ? 
Who, that is a friend of God, would wish for the liberty of 
loving or desiring, except in accordance with his perfect law ? 

Inquirer quotes my remark, that “ holy and sinful affections, 
in the saint and in the sinner, arise spontaneously from the pres- 
ence or contemplation of moral objects.” And is it not so? 
When the saint contemplates the divine law, does he not love 
the holiness which it requires? Does he not love it instantly, 
as soon as he looks at it? When he thinks of God, if he is in 
a right state of mind, he has no occasion to reason with himself, 
and, by motives drawn from other sources, to persuade himself 
to love God. As soon as he has a just conception of God, he 
loves him. To a man of an upright mind, God’s own excel- 
lence is the highest motive to love; and it is motive enough. 
And under the influence of this supreme motive, he will love 
instantly and spontaneously, in proportion as his heart is in a 
holy frame. Edwards says, that at a particular period of his 
life, merely seeing the name of God or Christ in a book instantly 
filled his heart with love and joy. It evinced a purified and 
spiritual mind. 

Why should Inquirer demur at the word spontaneous in this 
case? For a man to love an object spontaneously, is to love it 
of his own accord, or, as we may say, of his own free will, 
from the impulse of his own heart, without being urged by any 
foreign cause; it is to love from one’s own disposition, uncon- 
strained by any influence from without. (See Johnson and 
Webster on the words, spontaneous, spontaneously, spontaneous- 
ness.) It is an obvious truth, that affections which arise spon- 
taneously, show the real character of the man. If any one 
loves you, not sua sponte, not freely, not from his own heart, 
but by constraint, or under some foreign influence, what value 
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do you set upon such affection? On this whole subject my ap- 

eal is to experience and consciousness. When divine things, 
in their moral excellence, are presented to the view of a holy 
being, does he wait for some other consideration to come in and 
help to excite his love 2 Does he go about to reason himself 
into the feeling of love? Or does his heart lie dormant till it 
is roused to put forth the affection by a command of the will ! 
We shall find, on careful inquiry, that we always judge favor- 
ably of ourselves in proportion as our affections towards divine 
objects rise spontaneously and freely in our minds ; and that we 
cannot but look upon men as sinful, in proportion as their 
hearts rise spontaneously against God and holiness. 

What shall we think of the opinion, not unfrequently ad- 
vanced at the present day, that our affections and desires in 
view of moral objects are neither good nor bad in themselves, 
but only in consequence of our voluntarily cherishing and in- 
dulging them? The opinion is, in my view, far from correct. 
If the affections or feelings which a holy being spontaneously 
exercises towards moral objects are not right affections, how 
can he be  eraamae for cherishing them? And if the spon- 
taneous affections of the sinner towards moral objects are not 
in their own nature wrong, how can he be culpable for cherish- 
ing or indulging them? Can we be culpable for indulging 
feelings which are in themselves innocent? If we may have 
affections in our hearts for a short time without fault, why not 
for a longer time? If we may innocently begin to exercise 
them, why may we not innocently continue to exercise them ! 
When a good man cherishes any affections or desires towards 
moral objects, does he not do it with the idea that they are 
right—right in themselves? And when he endeavors to sup- 
press or eradicate any affections towards moral objects, does 
he not do it from the conviction that they are in their own na- 
ture wrong? It is evident from our Saviour’s teaching that a 
man is criminal for having a desire after forbidden objects ; 
not only for indulging it and complying with its cravings, but 
for having it in his heart. And is not every one, who has an 
awakened conscience, fully persuaded that it is so? And as 
there is such a thing as sinful or corrupt desire—desire which is 
sinful in itself—the first rising of it in the heart must be sinful. 
It seems to me an exceedingly strange and unfounded opinion, 
that the divine law justifies a man for the first exercise of 
malice, envy, revenge or impurity, and condemns him only for 
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continuing the exercise! Who can suppose such a thing as 
that the divine law permits a moral agent, either at the com- 
mencement of his being, or afterwards, to put forth, for a time, 
such affections and desires towards moral objects, as his unsanc- 
tified heart may prompt, only requiring him not to repeat them ? 
Surely that law which is “ perfect,” and “ exceedingly broad,” 
must bind a man through the whole of his existence, as an in- 
telligent, moral being, ‘at one time as well as another. I am 
sure that any position contrary to this is false, and that the ar- 
guments urged in its support are sophistical. It is indeed true, 
that an unrenewed man is culpable for gratifying, and for con- 
tinuing to exercise the moral affections, which he at first exer- 
cises spontaneously. But why is he culpable? Because they 
are wrong affections. Were not the affections themselves con- 
trary to the law of God, how could he be a transgressor for 
having them in his heart, or for continuing to have them ? 

On this subject I appeal to the devout and watchful Chris- 
tian, who faithfully searches his own heart, and strives to be 
holy. His testimony is better than speculative arguments. 
Let him speak. Does not his experience exactly correspond 
with that of the apostle? In direct opposition to his settled 
purpose, or the determination of his will, does not pride or self- 
esteem, or covetousness, or envy, or ill-will, or impure desire 
rise in his heart ? He needs not to be told that every such 
affection is sinful. He knows it to be so. He confesses it, and 
prays to be delivered from it, and abhors himself on account of 
it; and from time to time he is more or less successful in subdu- 
ing it. But before he is aw are, and without waiting for the 
previous consent of his will, it comes up again and again. It 
is what our Saviour says “ proceeds out of the heart.” Thus 
he finds the words of the apostle, Gal. 5: 17, verified in his 
own experience. The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to the 
other, so that he cannot do the things that he would. It is alla 
matter of experience, not of abstract reasoning. So it was 
with St. Paul. He found a law in his members, (doubtless 
meaning his affections,) warring against the law of his mind. 
He tells us, that the good which he ‘would, he did not, and the 
evil which he would not, that he did. No wonder he was 
distressed with this law in his members, this body | of death, and 
cried out, “O wretched man that lam!’ I say, it is all a matter 
of experience. And I appeal to the most faithful and spiritual 
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Christians, whether their exercises do not correspond with those 
of the apostle. I ‘will only add, that any mode of philoso- 
phizing which overlooks these facts of experience must be re- 
garded as defective. 

Inquirer asks (p. 461): “To what is the law addressed ?” 
And he suggests the difficulties which arise in his mind from 
supposing that it is addressed to the understanding, or to con- 
science, or to the will, or to the affections and desires. I think, 
as he does, that such a supposition involves the subject in diffi- 
culties. The law, strictly and literally speaking, is not ad- 
dressed to the understanding, to the conscience, to the will, or 
to the affections of man, but to man himself ; not to any faculty 
or susceptibility of the moral agent, but to the moral agent him- 
self. What is the language of the law? It speaks to man,— 
to the intelligent personal being, man. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.” “Thou,” man,“ shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“ Thou shalt not steal ;” and so of the rest. Where the personal 
pronoun is not expressed, it is implied. “ Remember the Sabbath 
day,” i. e., remember thou. God addresses his law to this person— 
this whole person, me. He commands me to love him. He 
does not command my understanding to love; for my under- 
standing is not a person. He does not command my conscience, 
or will, or affection to love; for neither my conscience, nor my 
will, nor my affection is a person. But he commands me to 
love. His law is addressed to me as an intelligent, accountable 
being, possessed of all the powers and faculties necessary to 
complete moral agency; and it aims to direct and govern me 
in respect to all my moral exercises; primarily in respect to 
my affections, and then in respect to other acts of the mind, 
and to external conduct. Thus every man understands the 
subject, although, for convenience sake, he may often speak of 
the law as addressed to this or that faculty of the mind. It is 
the same in respect to other laws. The command of the father 
is to the child ; of the civil ruler, to the citizen. And as the 
command is given to the person, so the obligation to obey rests 
upon the person ; and it is the person that obeys. A disregard 
of this simple and obvious principle originates many needless 
difficulties and perplexities. 

Inquirer refers to my remark, that the will has no direct 
power, and frequently no power at all over the affections ; and 
that a man cannot, by the power of his will, call forth the affec- 
tion of love to God. And does not Inquirer know this to be the 
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case? Is he not aware that man, while unregenerate, cannot 
subdue the enmity of his heart, and excite holy love in its place, 
by an act of his will? Does he not recognize it as a solemn 
truth, confirmed by Scripture and experience, that a carnal mind 
cannot sanctify its affections by the force of its own unsanctified 
volitions ? And how is it with the believer? Can he, at any 
time, by an act of his will, banish his corrupt affections, and 
kindle the flame of sacred love in his heart? How is it with 
Inquirer, or with any other intelligent Christian? Is this the 
way in which the unholy feelings and desires of his heart were 
first expelled 2 Is this the way in which his love to God and 
divine things 13 now called forth? Has any thing ever occurred 
in his own experience, which evinces that he possesses a power 
to control his own affections by a volition? And does a 
Payson, an Edwards, or a Paul, or any one who discerns 
spiritual things in a spiritual manner, ever entertain the thought, 
that the want of such a power takes away his obligation or his 
accountability as a moral agent? I ask not how the want of 
such a power can be reconciled with perfect moral obligation. 
But | ask whether the enlightened Christian is not conscious of 
these two facts; first, that he has no direct power, and fre- 
quently no power at all, to govern his affections by a volition ; 
and secondly, that he is under perfect obligation to love and 
obey God, and will be inexcusably guilty if he fails to do this. 
If Inquirer can explain how these two things may be reconciled, 
and solve all the hard questions which come forth from a specu- 
lative mind, then he is the man to undertake the work. 

But if it is so that we cannot control our affections by an 
act of the will, many will be inclined to ask: What then shall 
we do? Iam glad to have an opportunity to answer this ques- 
tion. For I think here is the place where we are specially 
taught to feel, and must feel, our entire dependence on the di- 
vine Spirit,—the very place where prayer to God is to come in 
for our relief. We are urged to prayer by all the principles of 
our rational nature. But by a just conviction of our sinfulness, 
our ruin and our helplessness, we are shut up to it. It is our 
only resort. So the Scriptures represent it. We must have 
help from God, or perish in our pollution. Holy affections are 
the fruits of the Spirit, not the product of our own will. This 
view of the subject is, you perceive, directly favorable to devo- 
tion. It begets a deep sense of dependence on the grace of 
God, and leads to constant prayer. And whatever a man’s 
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speculative opinions may be, just so soon as he looks into his 
own heart, and forms any just conceptions of his own depravity, 
he will be sensible that without the help of divine grace, he 
can do nothing ; and he will look to God, not to the power of 
his own will, for the sanctification of his affections. Why is it 
that some ministers of the gospel use language in prayer so 
different from what they use in metaphysical discourse ?—that 
while in such discourse they speak much and strongly of the 
sufficient power or the complete ability of all men to do all 
that is required of them in the law and in the gospel, as soon 
as they engage in prayer, they acknowledge their weakness, 
acknowledge that without Christ they can do nothing, that 
they are not sufficient of themselves for any duty, that their 
strength is in God, and that all their help must come from him ? 
Why this difference? It may be, because their language and 
their thoughts in metaphysical discourse are not adapted to se- 
rious religion and devotion. And if they find this to be the 
case, let them remember it. But I apprehend the reason to be 
more exactly this; that, in prayer, Christians are likely to think 
soberly and justly,—likely to discern the truth, and to use the 
language of truth. And if you would know what is the lan- 
guage of truth, search the Scripture which is the word of the 
God of truth. Keep close to that, and you will not err. That 
holy book abounds in such representations as these :—that the 
preparation of the heart is from the Lord; that sinners are 
sanctified not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God; that holy love is shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost; and that all right affections and desires are the 
fruits of the Spirit. Accordingly, when a Christian prays he 
does not say to God: I thank thee that 1 have full power to do 
all my duty without thy assistance; that I am sufficient of my- 
self to work out my own salvation. This is not the truth now. 
But when he prays, he must speak the words of truth. My help 
cometh from the Lord. Without thee Ican do nothing. All holy 
desires come from thee. Work in me all the good pleasure of thy 
goodness. Subdue every sinful affection. Make my heart pure. 
Strengthen me with thy strength in my soul. What Christian does 
not pray inthis manner? And is not the language which sincere 
piety prompts us to use in prayer, the language of truth ? 

In my remarks, | had advanced the following sentiment :— 
that holy affections arise spontaneously in the saint, and unholy 
affections in the sinner, from the presence or the contemplation 
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of moral objects. Inquirer undertakes to show what consequences 
would result from this sentiment. But our first question should 
be, whether the sentiment is,¢rue. Neither I nor my corres- 
pondent can be held responsible for the consequences which 
may follow from the truth, or from the declaration of the truth. 
Is then my representation conformed to fact? When a holy 
angel or a holy man turns his thoughts to God, and contemplates 
his moral excellence, is he not at once pleased with it? Does 
he not love it spontaneously? That is, does he not love it 
freely, of his own accord, or from the disposition of his own 
heart? Is he not pleased with it as soon as he sees it? If, 
when the object is present to his view, he puts forth any other 
mental act before he loves, what is that act? Is it an act of 
reasoning, by which he endeavors to persuade himself to love ? 
But what need of reasoning to excite a holy being to love, when 
he already sees the loveliness of the object? Even if he should 
attempt by reasoning to excite his own love, what would he 
do, but to urge upon his own mind the supreme beauty and ex- 
cellence of the object before him? Or, is the act, which pre- 
cedes his affection to God, an act of se/f-love? When be be- 
holds the divine character, does his heart lie still within him, 
till he has time to think that loving God will make him happy ? 
And is it in reality a regard to his own happiness, which ex- 
cites his love to God? Or, is the act which precedes his love 
an act of his will? That is, when a holy being has a 
distinct idea of God in his mind, is it true that, instead of in- 
stantly loving him, and in order to bring himself to love, he 
first wills to love? And is it true that his love is excited by 
such a previous volition? I am persuaded that good men will 
never be led, by their own experience, to view the subject in 
this light. That which renders God worthy of love, and which 
is the objective ground of love, is his moral excellence. As soon 
as holy beings see this they love. Is it their cordial, free, un- 
constrained act? And what is more just and reasonable, than 
that they should Jove God because he 1s infinitely lovely? The 
subjective reason is their own holy disposition. In this view 
they love God because they have a holy, spiritual nature, a 
heart in unison with divine excellence. And is not the oppo- 
site of all this true of the unholy? I ask, then, are not the 
facts in the case as I have represented them to be? If so, it 
follows, that the difficulty of which Inquirer speaks, and which 
we are all apt to feel, arises, not from any misstatement of 
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mine, but either from the very nature of the facts in the case, 
or from something faulty in the habit or state of our minds. 

Inquirer says, if it be so, as I have represented, “ then what 
tendency can the divine law have upon the mind of a sinner, 
except to increase his hatred of all that is holy, and thrust him 
further and further from salvation?’ Here let us, for the pres- 
ent, pass by the word tendency, which may be somewhat am- 
biguous, and inquire what is matter of fact. Take the unrenewed 
sinner, whose carnal mind is enmity against God. Take him 
just as he is in himself, exclusive of the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. Is it not a fact that the law and the gospel, when 
brought before his unsanctified mind, do excite and increase 
his hatred of all that is good, and so thrust him further and 
further from salvation? Is not any result contrary to this ow- 
ing to the grace of God? If the sinner is left to himself, is not 
the law, and the gospel too, a savor of death unto death? Has 
he not such a deceitful, wicked heart, and does he not so act 
out his depravity in view of divine things, that he is continually 
waxing worse and worse? And so far as he is given up to his 
own alienated heart, without the grace of the ‘Holy Spirit, is 
not this the case uniformly and always ?”” We see then what 
is the invariable fact. 

As to “tendency,” I hold that the proper tendency of di- 
vine truth,—the tendency which it ought to have upon a ra- 
tional being, and which it would have, were it not for the 
counter-influence of sin,—is to excite holy affection, and lead to 
holy conduct. But the sinner has an evil heart of unbelief. 
He has an obstinate love of sin, and dislike of holiness. And 
this inexcusable wickedness of his heart opposes the proper 
tendency of the truth, prevents the effect which it should have 
on the mind of the sinner, and turns the law and the gospel 
into a means of perdition. Coming in contact with a hard, im- 
penitent heart, it proves to be a savor of death unto death. 
But this is no disparagement to divine truth. Its being followed 
by such an effect is to be ascribed wholly to the fault of the 
sinner. 

Inquirer asks : “ What then can the preaching of thé law do, 
but to aggravate the awful doom of sinners?’ And I put the 
question to him: What else can the preaching of the law or 
the gospel do, unless the sovereign grace of God interpose, and 
give sinners a new heart? If they are given over to their own 
unsubdued wickedness, as they justly may be, does not Inquirer 
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know the deplorable and dreadful fact, that, whatever may be 
their outward privileges, they will be continually treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath? This fact is so deplorable 
and dreadful, that it caused the Son of God to weep, and should 
cause us to weep,—yes, to weep day and night. The evil of 
man’s heart is too obvious to be denied ; and it is too deep and 
desperate to be remedied by human power. Can Inquirer 
think it a mistake of mine to say, that man’s depraved will has 
no power to change his de;raved heart ?—-in other words, that 
he has no power to change his depraved heart by an act of his 
depraved will? Would he affirm the contrary? Would he 
tell sinners, that by an act of their unsanctified will,—which is 
all the will they have,—they can sanctify their own hearts ?— 
that by an unholy, selfish volition they can produce in them- 
selves that holiness, which they neither love nor desire ? 

The doctrine of man’s depravity is mysterious and astounding. 
But all that is mysterious and astounding in the doctrine lies in 
its truth. Man isa sinner. He has destroyed himself; and he 
is indeed lost. He has no power, by the exercise of any of his 
intellectual or moral faculties, without divine grace to restore 
himself to holiness and happiness. His help is in God, and no- 
where else. 

Inquirer refers to the following remark of mine: “It isa 
common sentiment, that the sinfulness of men is great in pro- 
portion as their passions and desires are awakened suddenly and 
uncontrollably in view of forbidden objects.” I stated the case 
in which revenge, envy, covetousness and pride arise in the 
mind suddenly and uncontrollably in view of their appropriate 
objects. Now I ask Inquirer: Are not revenge, envy, covetous- 
ness and pride sinful? Are they not really sin‘ul in themselves, 
though not developed in outward action? And is not the de- 
gree of sinfulness proportional to the strength and violence of 
the sinful passions and desires ? 

Inquirer says, he could assent to all this, if I had “ conjoined 
some limitations or modifications.” But what modifications are 
called for? Would he have me say, that ill-will, revenge, 
envy, covetousness and pride are sinful in some circumstances, 
but not in others? Does he wish me to point out the circum- 
stances in which a man may have them in his heart for a time, 
and yet be guiltless? This I do not feel myself authorized to 
do; and I think Inquirer would himself start back from such 
a modification as this. For if I may have in my heart the 
iP 
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feeling of ill-will, envy and revenge once, without sin; why 
not twice ?—and ‘f for a short time, why not for a longer time.’ 
If the beginning of these affections is not wrong, why should 
we regard the continuance of them as wrong? Is it true that 
the divine law does not forbid the existence of these affections 
in our hearts, and that its only aim is to prevent their con- 
tinuance? Or, to give the subject another shape, is it the 
intention of the law to keep these affections within certain 
limits, and to prevent them from going too far, particularly from 
coming out in visible action? Are we to understand the law 
as Saying: you may have the emotion of ill-will or revenge 
towards man, or enmity against God, you may have the emo- 
tion rise in your heart, and if it is the first emotion of the kind, 
and if it rises spontaneously, and is not too strong, you are 
guiltless. But if you have a second and third emotion, espe- 
cially if it becomes strong and violent, then you are culpable. 
Is this the meaning of the moral law? But suppose the 


second and third emotion of enmity against God or man is as 
spontaneous as the first, and of the same degree of strength. 
hy should it not be regarded in the same light? 


In compliance with the suggestion of Inquirer, I am very 
ready to give “some modifications,” or rather to explain and 
distinguish. 

There are then, as I conceive, emotions, affections and desires 
of different kinds. Some are in their own nature morally 
right, i. e. conformed to the divine law; some are sinful, i. e. 
contrary to the law; and some indifferent, i. e., in themselves 
neither holy nor sinful. As to those of the first kind,—the law 
requires and approves them. As to those of the second kind,— 
the law forbids and condemns them. As to those which are 
indifferent, such as the natural appetite for food, the desire of 
property and of knowledge, the love of life, the love of off- 
spring and the affection existing between the sexes ; what the 
law does in regard to these is to regulate them, to guard them 
against excess and perversion, and direct them to their proper 
end. God not only permits us to have these affections and de- 
sires, but, in the proper way, to indulge them, and act under 
their influence. We are as much justified in repeating as in 
beginning the exercise of them; in acting them out in our life, 
as in having them in our heart. We are only required to indulge 
and gratify them in proper measures, so as not to interfere with 


any higher duty ,and for a proper end, i. e. that the glory of 
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God and the true welfare of ourselves and others may be pro- 
moted. See now how plain and obvious the difference between 
these emotions and desires, and those which are in themselves 
sinful ; and how differently they are treated in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Does the word of God require that we should take care 
to regulate our ill-will, envy and revenge towards our fellow- 
men, and our enmity against our Maker ?—that we should keep 
them within proper bounds, and direct them to a proper end ? 
Why, they have no proper bounds. There is no proper end at 
which we can aim in their exercise. In their own nature they 
are contrary to the divine law. They are disobedience. And 
where does the law undertake to regulate disobedience, and keep 
it within proper bounds? Instead of this, it forbids it wholly. 
It forbids us to have the commencement of it in our hearts. It 
condemns us for the first and feeblest emotion which is contrary 
tu holiness, though never developed in action, and even though 
conscience should not at the time be so wakeful as to notice its 
turpitude. 

Inquirer refers to a child who has inherited from his parents 
a strong appetite for intoxicating drinks, but has checked and 
refused to indulge it; and he asks, whether that child is guilty 
of intemperance. I answer, No. The mere bodily appetite is 
not intemperance. In itself it has nothing of a moral nature, 
any more than the extreme thirst of a man for water. Weare 
sure of this from our own consciousness. Speculative reasoning 
has nothing to do with it. All that the law requires of him 
who inherits such an appetite is, that he should refuse to 
gratify it, and in every proper way strive to subdue it. If he 
loves God he will readily do this. And if he does this, we give 
him special credit for his temperance. We honor him more 
than if he had never been subject to such an appetite, and had 
never practised self-denial in refraining from indulging it. This 
is all plain; and what Inquirer says respecting it is obviously 
ust. 
But we cannot but notice the essential difference between 
such a bodily appetite and those dispositions and affections of 
the soul, which are in their own nature morally wrong, and 
which cannot for a moment exist without sin. To have a ma- 
levolent, envious, or revengeful feeling in the heart, is to be a 
transgressor. Merely having the emotion shows a man to be 
depraved and guilty. Jesus never had such an emotion. He 
never had the least degree, not even the beginning of the feel- 
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ing of ill-will, pride, envy or revenge. In his pure heart no 
emotion or desire contrary to holiness was ever found, no, not 
fora moment. Of this I am certain. 

We come now to the case of a reformed debauchee. The 
supposition of Inquirer is, that although the reformed man is 
now a true Christian, he is “ often and violently assailed with 
desires and passions like those of former days,” i. e. impure 
desires, desires after forbidden pleasures; but that he steadily 
opposes them. The question is, how we are to regard such a 
man in his present state. Let the man himself answer this. 
He regards the impure passions and desires referred to, as the 
sin that dwelleth in him. He confesses them to God and 
mourns over them as such. He says within himself: How bad 
must be the tree which bears such fruit! How evil the heart 
from which proceed such vile and hateful passions and desires! 
In short, does he not really look upon himself as the subject of 
an inward defilement, a spiritual evil, in proportion to the fre- 
quency and violence with which he is assaulted by the passions 
and desires of his former wicked life? And when he resists 
them, does he not do it with the full conviction that they are 
morally wrong, and wholly without excuse in the sight of God ? 
But if, through the strength of religious principle, and the help 
of divine grace, he overcomes and eradicates these evil passions 
and desires, we regard it as a great and virtuous achievement. 
We honor him for resisting and subduing, not what is innocent, 
but what is sinful. 

The principle which I have endeavored to support, is evi- 
dently true in regard to holy affections and desires. Love to 
God and desire for his glory show the heart to be sanctified in 
proportion as they arise spontaneously and fervently in view of 
the object. When our moral state is right, nothing is necessary 
to excite love to God but the sight of his character. As soon 
as we see what he is we love him. The affection is awakened 
immediately when the object is presented before the mind, 
whether it is presented in consequence of a previous act of the 
will or not. So it was with Jesus. No reasoning, no persua- 
sion, no antecedent act or effort of his will was necessary to 
elicit his love. As soon as he thought of his Father, he loved 
him, and desired his glory. The affection was always joined 
with the thought. If it is not so with us, if, when we turn our 
thoughts to God, our hearts slumber, or if earthly affections 
lodge within us, and if we find voluntary exertion and labor ne- 
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cessary to dislodge those earthly affections, and to prepare our- 
selves to love God, it is a certain proof that the law of sin is 
still warring against the law of holiness, and that the work of 
sanctification is very incomplete. 

It will, I hope, be kept steadily in mind, that the main point 
now under consideration is a matter of experience and direct 
consciousness, and not of speculative argument. 

Some writers, who admit that an act of the will has no di- 
rect control over the affections, still hold that, as it is by an act 
of the will that we bring before our minds those objects which 
excite the affections, it is this previous voluntary act which 

ives the character of morality to the affections. The reason 
why they hold this opinion is, that they have already adopted 
the principle, that voluntary acts, and those only, are morally 
good or evil. In my view, this principle, as at present under- 
stood, is far too narrow, and overlooks truths of essential im- 
portance. But I shall not enter on the consideration of the 
subject here, except in the way of appeal to plain common sense. 

According to the opinion above stated, if by an act of our 
will we put ourselves in a situation where divine and spiritual 
objects will be presented before us, and if we do it for the pur- 
pose of awakening pious affections in our minds, those affec- 
tions, when thus awakened, are holy and praiseworthy; and 
are so, because we voluntarily put ourselves in such a situation. 
And if, by an act of the will, we knowingly put ourselves in a 
situation, where objects will come before us which will excite 
wrong affections, we are then blameworthy for those affec- 
tions; and we are so, merely because we voluntarily came 
into such a situation. 

Now I acknowledge that the previous act of the will above 
mentioned, and the affections which followed, are, in the first 
case, good and praiseworthy, and, in the second case, blame- 
worthy. But that the affections are right or wrong, and that 
we are worthy of praise or blame on account of them merely 
because we voluntarily placed ourselves in such a situation,— 
this Ido not admit. For suppose that, without any previous 
arrangement or choice of mine, a good man comes and pre- 
sents before me some striking view of the glorious character of 
God, which instantly excites reverence and love in my heart. 
Or suppose such a view of God is unexpectedly suggested to 
my mind by some event of divine providence, over which I 
have no control ; and in consequence of it, I have at once the 
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affection of reverence and love. Must I regard this affection 
as destitute of piety and goodness, because I exercise it in such 
circumstances o these circumstances deprive me of moral 
agency ? Or suppose without any intention of mine, I am 
brought into a situation where objects are presented before me, 
which suddenly excite the feeling of ill-will, envy, or revenge. 
Is such a feeling innocent, and am I blameless for exercising it 
because I exercise it in such a way? Do I cease to be a moral 
agent? Is it not evident that the affection is of the same na- 
ture, and that it indicates the same character of mind, whether 
it is exercised in consequence of a previous act of the will, or 
otherwise? What difference can it make in the judgment we 
pass upon benevolence or ill-will, love to God, or enmity 
against him, whether the object which elicits it comes before 
the mind in one way or another? Is not the object the same ? 
Is not the affection the same? And are not we the same moral, 
accountable beings ? 

Take another case. An irreligious, wicked man knows by 
experience, that the truths of the gospel stir up within him 
strong dislike and opposition of heart. He therefore wishes to 
avoid every person and every situation that will be likely to 
bring these truths before him. But unexpectedly and contrary 
to his will, a Christian goes to him, and in the kindest manner 
presents some precious gospel truths before him, in view of 
which his heart at once kindles into violent hatred and wrath. 
Do you think his feelings cease to be sinful, because the object 
exciting them was brought before his mind without his inten- 
tion, and contrary to his choice ? 

See what a fearful influence the theory I am opposing would 
have upon the divine law. Doubtless the moral law primarily 
and essentially requires that, and that only, which is of a moral 
nature. Now, according to the theory under review, the first 
and great command, instead of requiring love itself, requires 
that previous act of the will, by which we put our- 
selves in a situation where the object of love shall be pre- 
sented before us. And our putting forth this previous act 
would constitute obedience, whether the affection followed or 
not. On the other hand, if we should really love God when 
his character is brought to our view unexpectedly and without 
our previous design, the affection, however pure and elevated, 
but not resulting from a previous act of the will, would lose its 
moral nature, and would not be obedience to the first and great 
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command ; although, after all, it is the very thing which the 
law requires. The same as to the command, “ Thou shalt not 
covet.” If we really covet our neighbor’s house or wife, we 
are not transgressors, unless we had a previous voluntary 
agency in bringing the object before us. How often soever 
and how strongly soever we may covet, we are not blame- 
worthy, if the exciting ns is presented to our view without 
our choice. Now who of us has any right to take such liberty 
as this with the law of God, and to say, that it is not obeyed 
by that very affection which it requires, and is not disobeyed 
by that very affection which it forbids? Who of us would 
willingly be responsible for the consequences of such a theory ? 

As | understand the subject, if a man spontaneously puts 
forth either good or bad affections in view of objects brought 
before him without his previous design, this very circumstance 
does, in some respects, exhibit the goodness or badness of his 
character with peculiar clearness. If a man’s heart is such 
that, whenever moral objects are brought before him, whether 
by his own voluntary act or not, he is at once filled with right 
affections and desires, we attribute to him the character of sin- 
gular excellence. We say, he has an eminently good heart. 
And if, whenever moral objects are brought before another 
man, even against his intention, his heart instantly kindles into 
bad emotions and desires, we say, his character is stamped 
with uncommon depravity. In this we cannot be mistaken. 
Fruit growing thus spontaneously makes it very plain what 
the tree is. Here there is no constraint. The heart acts itself 
out with perfect freedom. So Christ says: “ A good man, out 
of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth forth good things ; 
and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil 
things.” 

The remaining topics introduced by Inquirer must be deferred 
to another opportunity. 
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Review or Quincy’s History or Harvarp University. 


: By one of the Professors of Yale College. 


The History of Harvard University, by Josiah Quincy, LL.D., 
President of the University. In two volumes. Cambridge: 
John Owen. 1840. 


[Continued from page 195.] 


Tue first proof of the liberality and catholicism of the found- 
ers of Harvard College, President Quincy finds in its early 
charters. He says: “ The first constitution of Harvard College 
established in 1642, in enumerating the powers granted and 
the objects proposed to be attained by its foundation, makes 
use of these simple and memorable terms: To make and estab- 
lish all such orders, statutes and constitutions, as they shall see 
necessary for the instituting, guiding and furthering of the said 
college and the several members thereof, from time to time, in 
piety, morality and learning.”* Inthe charter of 1650, the 
objects of the institution are stated to be, “ the advancement of 
all good literature, arts and sciences,” and “ the education of 
the English and Indian youth of this country in knowledge and 
godliness.” The terms “ piety” and “godliness,” the author 
supposes to be “of all others the least susceptible of being 
wrested to projects merely sectarian.” In reference to the lan- 
guage of these charters he remarks: “It is impossible even 
at this day, when the sun of free inquiry is thought to be at its 
zenith, to devise any terms more unexceptionable, or better 
adapted to assure the enjoyment of equal privileges to every re- 
ligious sect or party.” 

The question is here immediately suggested : In what respect 
do these early charters of Harvard College, differ from the 
charters of similar establishments, which preceded it in England 
and other parts of Europe? To judge of the claims of the 


* Vol. I. p. 46. 
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founders of Har-ard College to a catholicism in that age so ex- 
traordinary, we wish to see distinctly what real advance was 
made, at the very outset in Massachusetts, towards liberalizing 
collegiate institutions, assuring “ equal privileges to every reli- 
gious sect or party,” and preventing such seminaries from be- 
ing “ wrested to projects merely sectarian ;” for it is most 
manifest, if the charters of Harvard, in their general provisions, 
differ not materially from such instruments as the founders must 
have had before them for models, that the conclusion as to the 
catholic spirit which they breathe is altogether too universal ; 
the argument proves too much. If the language of these char- 
ters is not more liberal than that of earlier charters, the point 
to which this reasoning necessarily brings us 1s, that most, or 
all of those who were founders of literary institutions before the 
year 1642, as well as at that time, were influenced by views of 
the most enlarged catholicism; and that among this class of 
_ men throughout Christendom there has been little or nothing of 
bigotry, exclusiveness, or sectarianism ;—a position, it is pre- 
sumed, which President Quincy is hardly prepared to admit. 
We have looked into the charters of the colleges in the 
English universities, as far as our limited means would allow, 
to ascertain the manner in which religion is mentioned, and its 
interests secured in those instruments; as these were the char- 
ters with which the founders of Harvard College were probably 
familiar, and which they would most naturally use as models in 
drafting a charter for themselves. We are by no means pre- 
pared to affirm universally on this subject ; yet we are satisfied 
that the general fact is, that the precedents, to which the 
founders of Harvard College would of course look, and which 
they would be most likely to follow in forming its constitution, 
are less particular on the subject of religion, less definite and 
exclusive than the charter which they actually framed. In 
the Bull of John XXI. published in 1318, by which the several 
colleges in Cambridge were united in a university, neither 
“ piety ”’ nor “ godliness,” nor religion in any form, nor even 
the Holy Roman Church is mentioned ; yet to infer from this, 
that the pontiff was looking forward to the time, when the 
church would be divided, and in the true spirit of modern libe- 
rality was endeavoring “to assure the enjoyment of equal 
privileges to every religious sect or party,’ would hardly be 
warranted by the premises. It would be to apply the opinions 
and usages of one age to explain and illustrate those of another 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. 1V. NO. Il. 12 
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wholly unlike ;—a kind of reasoning, the correctness of which 
no one will maintain. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain facts in relation to 
this subject, charters had been granted to colleges both in 
England and Scotland only to give a corporate existence to a 
literary society, or to confer certain rights and privileges, which 
were thought essential or expedient for the attainment of the 
objects of its establishment; but in no case to secure the pro- 
fession of particular articles of faith. These were left to the 
care of visitors of particular foundations or of the whole society ; 
and the seminary itself was considered as having authority to 
form rules for upholding orthodoxy or excluding heresy. A 
college was instituted ad orandum et studendum; and the mode 
of arriving at these objects was prescribed by those of its own 
body who were authorized so to do, subject, however, to the 
contro] of its visitor or visitors. This arrangement was thought 
to give all the security to the prevailing faith, which the case 
admitted or required. 

The founders of Harvard College, in settling its constitution 
and guarding the purity of ‘its faith, seem generally to have 
followed existing precedents. In respect to religion, however, 
they adopted a new language. The youth, according to the 
first two charters, were to be educated “in piety, morality and 
learning,” and “in knowledge and godliness.” If we are not 
mistaken, there is here a kind of phraseology extremely diverse 
from that to be found in the charter of any other literary insti- 
tution in the British dominions of that age. President Quincy, 
indeed, supposes that “ piety ”’ and “‘ godliness ” are words so 
abstract and general in their signification, as to be “ of all others 
the least susceptible of being wrested to projects merely secta- 
rian.” But it should be remembered, that in 1642 and for 
many years afterwards, these words were far from having any 
transcendental meaning ; and w hoever, | at that time, in Eng- 
land, should have talked of “ piety” and “ godliness” in 
reference to colleges and universities, would manetaton have 
been recognized as a puritan of the straitest sect. - There is a 
remark in the report on another subject of a committee of the 
board of Overseers of Harvard College in 1727, a part of which 
applies so well to this case, that we cannot express our own views 
better than by quoting a single sentence from it. The com- 
mittee say: “ It is a most clear, undeniable and universal rule, 
that the signification of terms must be decided in every country 
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according to the known and general acceptation of them, in 
the several countries where they are used ; and laws must needs 


. be explained according to the general use of the terms in the 


places where they are made, in the times when they are enacted, 
and agreeably to the known principles of the legislators?’* 
Apply the principle here asserted to the terms in question ; and 
who, recollecting the character of the first puritans of Massa- 
chusetts, can for a moment doubt, that in the language of these 
charters, “ piety ”’ and “ godliness ” are to be interpreted in a 
restricted sense? The founders of Harvard College used these 
words as they understood them? If they had been inquired of 
what “piety ’’ and “godliness” meant, in all probability 
they would have answered by repeating the whole of Calvin’s 
Institutes; and if this failed to give satisfaction, they would 
have added “ Ames’s Medulla,” with copious illustrations from 
the same author’s “ Cases of Conscience.” 

But not to insist on the meaning to be attached to the terms 
“piety” and “ godliness” in these charters, it is certain that 
the founders of Harvard College were firm believers in what 
was considered the orthodox faith; and it will require very full 
proof to satisfy the minds of common inquirers, that they were 
willing to leave it in their new institution without all the pro- 
tection and support which they could devise. That they did 
give it every safeguard which they thought necessary to render 
it perpetual is, we think, obvious from the constitution of their 
board of visitation. It was here that they placed their confi- 
dence in making their theological system permanent. In 
England they had seen literary, religious and charitable foun- 
dations under the supervision of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or York, or of the bishop of the diocese in which any such 
foundation was placed, and these establishments were thought 
in this way to be secure from perversion. In their case they 
had no archbishop or bishop to place over their college, to keep 
it in the straight path ; but they appear to have thought that 
they had found a regulating and controlling power fully equi- 
valent in the whole body, at that time, of the congregational 
clergy of the colony. 

Considering the circumstances of Massachusetts at the time 
of which we are treating, the general agreement of the clergy 
in their system of belief, their rigid Colvisiedl, and the sacri- 
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fices they had made to establish themselves in America, and 
with such precedents as have been mentioned for their guides, 
is there any reason to wonder at the course which they adopted ? 
What ground was there to apprehend, in the view of that gen- 
eration, that an institution under such supervision would ever 
waver in its creed ? Undoubtedly individuals acknowledged 
the right of private judgment in religion; but the great body 
of the community at the same time maintained, that this right 
was not to be so exercised as to disturb the state of things in 
Massachusetts. This is evident from their acts. What was 
done in the case of Mr. Wheelright, Ann Hutchinson, Roger 
Williams, the Quakers and Anabaptists need not be repeated 
here. President Quincy himself says, that the “ influence [of 
the clergy] over the statesmen of the colony was second to none 
the world ever witnessed. The religion of both was not so 
much coincident as identical.” Without doubt Moses and Aaron 
walked hand in hand in the proceedings now alluded to, and 
were entirely agreed in the great religious and political mea- 
sures of the colony. And when we are further told by the au- 
thor, that “ both were well apprized of the advantages result- 
ing to worldly power from the possession and control of the 
seminaries of education,” is it possible, while they were wa- 
ging a war of extermination against Antinomians, Quakers 
and Anabaptists, that they were devising such a constitution 
for their college, as would allow it to pass readily, as the case 
might be, under the control of these very sects, and were, in 
truth, endeavoring “to assure the enjoyment of equal privi- 
leges to every religious sect or party ;”’ and were “ establishing 
a seminary of learning, in favor of which they were desirous to 
unite all the varieties of religious belief ?’’ We cannot but 
think that the author has here made too heavy a draft on the 
faith, not to say the credulity, of the reader. 

We are told, that the “ clergy of that early period were— 
eminently a practical body of men.” This is true; and being 
such, they contrived a security for the continuance of their 
faith in the college as strong perhaps as human wisdom could 
devise; they kept the supervision of the institution in their 
own hands. After the experience of more than two centuries, 
it would be difficult, if it were now proposed to establish a 
creed for all future time, to contrive a method of attaining 
such an object more effectual, than that actually formed and 
adopted by the puritans of Massachusetts. At least, we could 
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name several recent institutions in our country, where men of 
no common sagacity have employed themselves in devising 
the surest mode of perpetuating their own faith ; and the result 
bas been an organization not differing materially in principle 
from that originally framed for Harvard College. President 
Quincy appears to entertain the opinion, that whatever, in a 
college, is secured by charter, must be permanent. This is 
not said in so many words, but the course of his argument 
seems to imply it. But, that the provisions of a college charter 
are unalterable, is not in our view a self-evident proposition. 
We could wish that the author had more fully investigated this 
point, as the consideration of it might have led to some conclu- 
sions, which have now escaped him. 

The extraordinary catholicism, which President Quincy has 
claimed for the founders of Harvard College, has something in 
it paradoxical even in hisownview. “ We should expect,” he 
says, “ on opening the several charters of this university, to find 
it, with certainty, anchored head and stern, secure against wind, 
tide and current, moored firmly on all the points which, at that 
day, were deemed fixed and immutable.” We agree with the 
author, that this expectation is the only one which can be 
rationally formed ; and on inquiry no disappointment follows. 
The most unqualified Calvinism was introduced into the col- 
lege for the purpose of promoting “ piety” and “ godliness,” 
two prominent objects of the establishment, and the whole in- 
stitution was placed under the care of a body of clergy 
thoroughly Calvinistic, men as confident that, on all the great 
points of theology, such points as were then considered great, 
they were right, and that all who materially differed from them 
were wrong, as the world ever saw. They erected one of the 
strongest barriers, in their apprehension, to the introduction of 
what they thought heresies; they themselves guarded the 
avenue to their entrance. If, in the progress of time, the good 
ship’s fastenings have proved to be of less firm materials than 
was supposed, and violent winds have assailed it from a quarter 
from which no tempest was feared, and it has been driven 
somewhat from its first station, this is nothing more than a new 
instance of the fallibility of human judgment in adapting means 
toanend. But the failure of a scheme to attain some of its 
objects is no proof that these objects were never contem- 
plated by its projectors. Calvinism may have gradually van- 
ished from Harvard, but the founders notwithstanding may 
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have done whatever they thought necessary, or whatever they 
could have done, to perpetuate it. 

That the conclusion of the author, respecting the liberal views 
of the founders of the university at Cambridge, is not warranted 
by his premises, will appear still more clearly from a reference 
to the two charters of Yale College. Here it is manifest that 
charters may be very liberal, as language is interpreted by 
President Quincy, where, he himself being judge, there was lit- 
tle or no liberality, in his sense of the word, in those who pro- 
cured and acted under them. It should be recollected, like- 
wise, that these charters were granted, one more than half a 
century, and the other more than a century after the first char- 
ter of Harvard; and that in the mean time, new causes of alarm 
for the safety of orthodoxy had arisen. Jf any means could be 
discovered for its security, better for the purpose, than those em- 
ployed in Massachusetts, we should expect to find them made 
available in the establishment of a college in Connecticut. But 
the first charter of Yale College has quite as little in it that is 
sectarian, to say the least, as either charter of Harvard. The 
petitioners asked for liberty to found a college, “ wherein youth 
may be instructed in the arts and sciences, who, through the 
blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted for public employ- 
ments both in church and civil state.’ The petition was 
granted; and the trustees were authorized to “ erect, form, di- 
rect, order, establish, improve, and, at all times in all suitable 
ways for the future, to encourage the said school—in such form 
or manner, and under such order and rules, as to them shall 
seem meet, and most conducive to the aforesaid end thereof, so 
as such rules or orders be not repugnant to the laws of the civil 
government.” Here is no mention of even “ piety” or “ godli- 
ness.” It is true that the legislature speak of the petitioners as 

ersons zealous “ for upholding and propagating the Christian 
testant religion by a succession of learned and orthodox 
men,” but this clause liberally interpreted, need not qualify the 
petition itself. It should be recollected also, that the ques- 
tion was distinctly considered by the founders of Yale College, 
whether the study of the “ Assembly’s Catechism” and “ Ames’s 
Medulla” should be required by a provision of the charter, and 
decided in the negative. Here we would ask, in passing, had 
such a question arisen among the first trustees of Harvard and 
been decided as it was at Yale, would not President Quincy have 
considered such a fact conclusive in determining the catholic 
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views of those trustees and their freedom from all sectarian 
bias? In the charter of Yale College granted by the legisla- 

ture in 1745, which placed the seminary in many respects on 

a new foundation, and greatly enlarged its privileges, there is 

no allusion whatever to the subject of religion, except that in 

the preamble it is declared, that the institution had “ trained 

up many worthy persons for the service of God, in the state as 

well as in the church.” It is likewise worthy of remark, that 

in this charter of 1745 there is a reference in the preamble to 

the object of the original founders, which is stated to have been 

the establishment of “a collegiate school within this colony, 

wherein youth might be instructed in the arts and sciences.” 

Religion, if it have any place here, is included under the gen- 

eral designation of “ arts and sciences.” Adopting President 

Quincy's mode of reasoning we should infer that catholicism, 

at this time, was very rife in Connecticut, and that it had greatly 

increased in the preceding forty-five years; yet the truth un- 

doubtedly is, that in 1745 there was less of a disposition in 

Connecticut to favor sectaries, than at any period of its history 
either before or since. It also deserves attention that the 
charter of 1745 was drafted by President Clap, a graduate of 
Harvard, whose orthodoxy, there early rooted and nurtured, 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength; and 
who certainly would have introduced into this charter some pro- 
vision to secure the prevalence of Calvinistic tenets in the col- 
lege, if he had thought such a measure necessary for his pur- 
pose; or rather, if he had not supposed that the same object 
was fully attained in a different manner. 

From all these considerations, which might be much more 
fully illustrated, we are clearly of the opinion, that the conclu- 
sion drawn by President Quincy, from the two first charters of 
Harvard College, as to the catholicism of its founders, is wholly 
incorrect. So far were they from entertaining any such views 
of liberality as are now prevalent, and designedly arranging the 
institution for the free and unrestrained use of all sects of Chris- 
tians indiscriminately, that it is obvious from these very charters 
that they cherished sentiments directly opposite, and did all 
that they thought necessary, perhaps all that they could do, to 
secure the ascendency of their own theological system in all 
succeeding times. We think, likewise, that it ismost manifest,— 

and to prove this was our sole object in this inquiry,—that the 
contrast which President Quincy has drawn between the views 
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of the founders of Harvard and the founders of Yale is not sup- 
ported by any facts which he has produced. Reasoning on 
his own principles from the language of the charters, the bal- 
ance of catholicism is perhaps in favor of Connecticut. But no 
sentiments of liberality in religion, such as are now prevalent, 
were at al] countenanced by the founders of Yale. They looked, 
without doubt, exclusively to the predominance of their own 
system of faith ; and in this respect they differed not in the least, 
as we believe, from the founders of Harvard. 

A second proof of the catholicism of the founders of Har- 
vard College, President Quincy finds in the fact, as he states it, 
that the “first two presidents, and the only ones appointed by the 
early emigrants, were known unbelievers in points of religious 
faith to which the congregational clergy of that time rigidly 
adhered.”* Dunster, he says, was “ an avowed antipedobaptist ; 
yet he was chosen and continued president of the seminary four- 
teen years.” Here the plain implication is, and it is essen- 
tial to the argument, that Dunster was known to be an oppo- 
nent of infant baptism at the time of his election; which, so 
far as we know, is supported by no authority. The account 
given of this matter by Mather is, that Dunster “ continued the 

resident of Harvard College, until his unhappy entanglement 
in the snares of anabaptism.” The meaning of this language 
is obvious ; Dunster became an anabaptist a short time aly 
before he left his office. The corporation and overseers, ac- 
cording to the same author, “ did, as quietly as they could, pro- 
cure his removal.” If we have the facts correctly, what is 
there in this transaction, which proves any uncommon liberality 
in the authorities of the college? The case in short was this. 
President Dunster declared himself against infant baptism, and 
in consequence was obliged to resign his office. There is an 
occurrence parallel to this in the history of Yale College. In 
1722, Rector Cutler publicly announced that he had become 
convinced of the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination; and 
that he should soon embark for England to obtain orders in the 
Episcopal church. On hearing this, the trustees voted to “ ex- 
cuse the Rev. Mr. Cutler from all further service.” We have 
no doubt, that under the circumstances both President Dunster 
and Rector Cutler were rightly removed from their places. It 
is true that we have not been in the habit of considering the 


* Vol. I. p. 47. 
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removal of Rector Cutler from office a very striking proof of 
the liberality of the trustees who effected it; nor, on the con- 
trary, considering all the relations of the parties to each other 
and to the public, do we see in it proof of their illiberality. If, 
however, the transaction at Cambridge affords evidence of cath- 
olicism, that at New Haven, we maintain, does the same. 

President Chauncy, the immediate successor of Dunster, is 
supposed in his connection with Harvard College to furnish a 
striking exhibition of the liberal spirit of the early trustees. 
According to President Quincy, he “ was not less heretical than 
his predecessor.” His heresy, we are told, “ consisted in this, 
that whereas the prevailing faith among the emigrants was. 
that in baptism a sprinkling was sufficient, the faith of President 
Chauncy was, according to the historian Hubbard, that the in- 
fant should be washed all over.” That the opinion here as- 
cribed to President Chauncy was ever considered “ heresy,” in 
New England, is new to us. That immersion has been thought 
unnecessary, and in certain circumstances improper and danger- 
ous, is true; but it has been, we believe, universally admitted to 
be a legitimate mode of baptism. The case of President Chauncy 
was briefly this. He entertained the opinion ascribed to him 
above. The trustees thought the matter of so much importance, 
though they could not have viewed the opinion heretical, that 
they enjoined upon him absolute silence respecting it, during 
his continuance in the presidency; he thought it of so little 
importance that he was willing to comply with the requisition. 
As to any liberality on the part of the trustees in this adjust- 
ment of the conflicting opinions of themselves and the president, 
we are obliged to confess, though it may be at the hazard of 
being thought to have very little discernment, that after a 
faithful trial we have been unableto discover it. In the history 
of Yale College we find nothing which bears a near resem- 
blance to this transaction. 

The original seal of Harvard College is thought by President 
Quincy to furnish additional illustration of its “ early indepen- 
dence of a sectarian spirit.” He says: “ At the first meeting of 
the governors of the college, after the first charter was obtained, 
on the 27th of December 1643, a college seal was adopted, 
having, as at present, three open books on the field of an 
heraldic shield, with the motto ‘ Veritas’ inscribed. The 
books were probably intended to represent the Bible; and the 
motto to intimate, that in the Scriptures alone important truth 
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was to be sought and found, and not in the words of man’s de- 
vising.” To judge correctly of the real meaning of abstract 
words or phrases employed as a motto on any device, the 
known sentiments of the individuals who use them, and the 
character of the times when they were introduced, ought to be 
taken into consideration. The remark we have already quoted, 
from the report of a committee of the board of Overseers of 
Harvard College, applies here in its full force. What is there 
said of the interpretation of laws is true also of the interpreta- 
tion of mottos and inscriptions. A writer would be thought to 
reason very inconsequentially, who from the “ seal of ‘the fisher- 
man” should argue, without further inquiry, the humility of 
the Roman pontiffis. If Peter the disciple could be proved to 
have engraved on his seal, if he ever had one, an image of him- 
self drawing a net full of fishes, we should infer that originally 
such a picture simply indicated the employment of him who 
devised it. If one of those who have acted as his successors 
first made use of this emblem, some centuries after the death of 
the disciple, we should have no doubt that it was intended 
to shadow forth the character, power and prerogatives of 
“ Christ’s vicegerent on earth.”’ “ Veritas,” if found on a seal 
of some modern transcendentalists, we should suppose, might 
mean “ any thing ;” if used in a similar way by the same specu- 
latists in connection with the Scriptures, we should be much at 
a loss what was intended ; the most probable conclusion would 
be, that it meant “ nothing.’ As used by the early puritans of 
Massachusetts, “ Veritas’ placed over the Scriptures, inter- 
preted on the same principles, can mean nothing less than the 
whole system of revealed truth, as they understood it. In still 
further explaining this seal according to the principles and 
usages of the age when it was devised, the three Bibles should 
seem to refer to the three persons of the Trinity, all concerned, 
as the puritans believed, in publishing “truth” to men. We 
can hardly imagine how John Cotton would marvel to see this 
puritanical, and, as he must have viewed it, highly orthodox 
seal, entirely modernized in its import, and displayed both inside 
and out of these volumes. 

But we are told by the author that the motto was probably 
intended to intimate, “that in the Scriptures alone important 
truth is to be sought and found, and not in the words of man’s 
devising.”” Thus much, we agree, is very obvious, except 
what is contained in the last clause. That the very men who, 
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in the Synod of 1648, consented to the Westminster Confession 
“ for the substance thereof,” judging “it to be very holy, ortho- 
dox and judicious in all matters of faith,” designed to intimate 
by the emblem on their seal, any opposition to adopting 
“words of man’s devising,” in stating religious doctrines, we 
never should have suspected, much less discovered, without the 
aid here furnished. 

But to satisfy the author how little weight the argument for 
the early catholicism of Harvard College, derived from its seal, 
really possesses, we would state the fact, that the seal of Yale 
College, and the only one ever used by that institution, bears 
on a shield a single representation of the Scriptures, with the 
Hebrew words Urim and Thummum, surrounded by the motto 
“ Lux et Veritas.” Perhaps the first idea of this emblem was 
suggested by the early seal of Harvard. We have no other 
ground for this supposition than the uniform deference paid by 
Yale, for many years, to the older seminary ; and the proneness 
of the trustees to look to Harvard on most occasions for exam- 
ples and precedents, where any thing new was contemplated. 
However .this may be, no one we presume can doubt that 
“Lux et Veritas” on the seal of Yale College is a motto 
which, besides its reference to the Hebrew, indicates much the 
same things as are taught in the “ Westminster Confession” 
and “ Ames’s Medulla.” 

In connection with this subject, President Quincy advances 
an opinion, which, as much as any thing else he has said, is 
opposed to all our previous impressions. “ It is possible,” he 
remarks, “ nay, even probable, that the reason of the entire 
absence of any reference to points of religious faith in the char- 
ters of the college was, that these early emigrants could not 
agree concerning them among themselves, and preferred silence 
on such points to engaging in controversy, when establishing a 
seminary of learning, in favor of which they were desirous to 
unite all the varieties of religious belief.”"* We suppose that 
in those charters there is a general reference to points of re- 
ligious faith; and in looking for the reasons why the subject is 
not treated more in detail, we had arrived at directly the oppo- 
site conclusion to that contained in the above extract. We 
had become settled in the opinion that this fact is to be 
attributed, among other causes, to the almost absolute agree- 
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ment of the founders of the college in all the important points 
of their creed. When churches and communities are agreed in 
their religious views, there is little occasion for drawing up 
creeds and confessions. It is when great diversity of opinion 
exists, and party zeal is active, that such formularies are pro- 
duced. The Nicene and Athanasian creeds did not first appear 
in times of great quiet in the church, when all thought the same 
thing. The church of Rome had no full and extended symbol 
of faith before the Reformation. The controversies arising out 
of this rupture in the church led to the decrees of the council 
of Trent, and to the various attempts among the different classes 
of Protestants, to define wherein they differed from the church 
of Rome, and from each other. The assent given to the West- 
minster Confession by the Synod at Cambridge in 1648, we 
had supposed, was a measure taken to satisfy their friends in 
England of the soundness of the faith of the New England 
churches, rather than to answer any call from among them- 
selves ; and that the proceedings of the Synod of 1680 origin- 
ated in part from the same general cause. 

As to the actual agreement of the first clergy of Massachu- 
setts, and consequently of the founders of Harvard College, in 
one system of faith respecting all points by them considered 
essential, they have given, in addition to what appears in their 
synodical acts, all the testimony in their other proceedings, 
which could be desired for our satisfaction. They adopted at 
first for the college, as we have seen, a course of theological 
study, made up of pure unadulterated Calvinism. This course 
was continued, we do not find in this history how long, but 
undoubtedly for more than a century. Who at first, or for a 
long time after the college was founded, complained of this 
course? What evidence is there, that the approbation of it, 
to the close of the seventeenth century and wm a quarter or 
a half of the eighteenth, was not universal ? So late, certainly, 
as 1722, when the first Hollis Professor of Divinity was induct- 
ed into office, the candidate was examined by the corporation,— 
whether they had a right so to do, it is not to our purpose to 
inquire,—*“ upon several important heads of divinity.” At this 
examination, “ he declared his assent,” among other things, to 
“ Dr. Ames’s Medulla Theologie,” and “ to the Confession of 
Faith contained in the Assembly’s Catechism.” Two of the 
four examiners were President Leverett and Dr. Colman, both 
represented as distinguished for their liberality, and the latter 
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as “the recognized leader of the most liberal religious party of 
the province.”’* “ Ames’s Medulla” and the “ Westminster 
Catechism,” then, were standards in theology in Massachusetts 
so late as 1722, universally admitted to be such; for if “ the 
most liberal religious party of the province”’ adhered to them, 
there can be no question about all others. Now if, in 1722, 
“ Ames’s Medulla” and the “ Westminster Catechism” were 
united in by all, can there be any doubt that they are correct 
symbols of the faith of the Massachusetts clergy in 1650? And 
is it possible, that the difference of theological views among 
the bo in 1650 was so great as to be an obstacle in the 
way to making these summaries of Christian doctrine the 
standards of faith in the college? Our theory is, that the gen- 
eral agreement in theological opinions, in 1650, as evidenced 
by the result of the synod two years before, would render, in 
the view of the clergy of that time, any attempt to frame a 
creed for the college a work of supererogation ; especially, as 
before stated, they must have believed their faith established in 
Harvard, through the board of Overseers, beyond the chances of 
essential variation. They seem never to have anticipated a 
general defection in their own body. 

There were, we do not deny, controversies from the first 
among the clergy of Massachusetts on points of theology ; but 
these did not materially affect the two standards so often men- 
tioned. In the long conflict of words, “ Ames’s Medulla” and 
the “ Westminster Confession” stood firm, Nothing, perhaps, 
could prove more absolutely, how little difference about points 
of faith there was among the clergy of Massachusetts down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, than the attempt by 
President Quincy to prove the existence of a great revolution 
in theology about that time in the establishment of the Brattle- 
street church in Boston. The founding of the church in Brattle 
Square, President Quincy represents as “ the first-fruit of that 
religious liberty, which the charter of William and Mary in- 
troduced into Massachusetts.”+ The associates of this church, 
he says, “ were generally men of known character and weight 
in the province ; and they reckoned in their number, and among 
their friends, individuals er op for learning, private 
worth, exemplary piety and ofhcial station.” We are pre- 
pared to expect some momentous changes. But what is the 
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result? What was accomplished to make the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century an era 
in the ecclesiastical history of Massachusetts? “Thomas Brat- 
tle took the lead in forming an association of enlightened and 
pious Christians in Boston, for the purpose of establishing there 
a new Congregational church, constituted on principles devia- 
ting from the Platform, and expressly rejecting the imposition 
of any public relation of experiences, or any other examination 
than by the pastor, as the condition of admission to the Lord’s 
Supper.” A very lame conclusion. Not one article of faith is 
touched. It turns out that a “ public relation of experiences” 
was not required. But the author might have added that the 
church say in their “ Manifesto,” “if any one think himself 
bound in conscience to make such a relation, Jet him do it.’”’* 
We cannot but remark here, that it seems a little strange 
that the rule adopted by the church in Brattle Square re- 
specting the public relation of experiences should be an augury 
of the bright day of liberality in Massachusetts, when nearly 
the same rule was adopted by Thomas Hooker more than sixty 
years before, in his church at Hartford ;+ to which place he 
and his congregation had come, as will be recollected, accord- 
ing to President Quircy, that they might be under a “ stricter 
form of worship.”” That Dr. Colman and the new church ad- 
hered to the common faith of the churches of Massachusetts is 
proved from the “ Manifesto” which they issued. They made 
a public annunciation. of their “ principles and rules,” to which 
they intended “ by God’s grace to adhere.” “ First of all,” 
they say, “ we approve and subscribe the Confession of Faith 
put forth by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster.” There 
seems to have been no hesitation about subscribing “ words of 
man’s devising ;” there is not even the saving clause of “ sub- 
stance of doctrine.” If President Quincy had noticed this part 
of the “ Manifesto,” he would have seen, we think, how little 
the church in Brattle Square differed from the other churches in 
Boston ; and the want of any allusion to it, we consider a 
serious defect in his account of the formation of this church, 


* See Dr. Palfrey’s sermon to the church in Brattle Square, 
July 18th, 1824, in which, and the accompanying documents, 
the history of this church appears to be fully and impartially 
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considered as history. The liberality of Dr. Colman is so often 
commended in this work, that some, probably, would be pleased 
to see more particularly what was thought to be liberal theolo- 
gy in the first half of the eighteenth century. The following 
passage, from Dr. Palfrey’s sermon before referred to, may gratify 
a very natural curiosity. “ Dr. Colman was attached to the 
Genevan doctrine, as, with his parentage and subsequent con- 
nections, it would have been wonderful if he had not been. 
But he seemed to have outstripped his age, and to have risen 
almost to the ground of that venerable race of men now nearly 
extinct, which within the last century have borne the name of 
moderate Calvinists.” The preservation of orthodoxy appears 
to have been an object of his solicitude. When Yale College 
“received the Dean’s Bounty,’’ says Dr. Palfrey, “ Dr. Colman 
was alarmed, lest the benefaction should be coupled with con- 
ditions adverse to the purity of the churches, and wrote letters 
to the rector and some of the trustees, cautioning them to be- 
ware of making concessions to episcopacy. In one of these 
letters, he inquires concerning the truth of a report, that Ar- 
minianism had gained ground in that college.” The detail, 
furnished by President Quincy of controversies arising out of 
the formation of the church of Brattle Square, shows no de- 
parture in any quarter from the common faith. The “ West- 
minster Confession” was not infringed upon. There was great 
uniformity of belief, we are fully persuaded, not only among the 
early clergy of Massachusetts, but for a long time among their 
successors. 

We pass now to another topic. About the year 1718, and 
fora few years after, some attempts were made to procure funds 
for Yale Salle. which are represented by President Quincy in 
a very unfavorable light. It does not, indeed, appear from the 
narrative, that any of the authorities of the college were directly 
concerned in these transactions; but as some or all of the 
trustees were not improbably acquainted with them, and may 
have afforded the agents their aid and countenance, it seems ne- 
cessary to inquire what was really done, and how far the con- 
duct of those implicated deserves censure. Especially is it 
incumbent on us to pay this subject some attention, since we 
find Governor Saltonstall,— who, in addition to his other excellen- 
ces of character, possessed, as we had always supposed, a dis- 
position remarkably frank, noble and generous,—-represented as 
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favoring an “ underhand’’* proceeding, if be was not himself 
personally engaged in it. 

The first attempt of this kind in favor of Yale College, which 
is thought by the author exceptionable, was made by Cotton 
Mather. It seems that in 1718 he wrote to Governor Yale, 
praising him for his “ overflowing liberalities to objects on this 
side of the Atlantic,” and, extolling his disposition to do good, 
he “ bespeaks his favor for a people who are sound and generous 
Christians and Protestants, having a college at Saybrook, Con- 
necticut ;”’ and intimates to him that his munificence to it might 
“ obtain for it the name of Yale College, which would be bet- 
ter than the name of sons and daughters ;—a seminary,”’ he adds, 
“from whence a good people expect the supply of all their 
synagogues.” This is President Quincy’s account of the mat- 
ter ; and hesubjoins the remark: “ From the temper of his mind 
at this time, it cannot be questioned that he meant that Mr. 
Yale should understand that Harvard College was not such a 
seminary.” We do not suppose ourselves under very strong 
obligations to defend Cotton Mather. He may, at the time of 
writing this letter, have entertained unfriendly feelings towards 
Harvard ; yet on the face of the communication we see nothing 
which necessarily implies hostility to that college. Governor 
Yale had begun to make donations to the college in Connecti- 
cut as early as 1714. As the college was about to be removed 
to New Haven, as Mather probably supposed, and it had in fact 
been removed at the date of his letter, and as Governor Yale 
was a native of New Haven and was aware of the intention of 
the trustees, Mather appears to have judged it a favorable time 
to incite him to some greater act of beneficence. Nothing is 
apparent, from which it can be inferred that he was induced 
to write this letter by any one immediately connected with the 
college of Connecticut. This active and busy divine was not 
disposed to withhold his services, whenever he thought they 
might be acceptable ; and this may have been a “ labor of love,” 
to which he needed no prompting from others. As to the ex- 
pression, that the good people of Connecticut expected from 
their new college “ the supply of all their synagogues,” it is 
not so clear to us as it seems to be to President Quincy, that 
the writer intended to cast any reproach on Harvard. It is 
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undoubtedly true that there was an expectation, that graduates 
of the college just instituted would in time become extensively 
the pastors of churches in Connecticut, as actually occurred ; 
and this with the best feelings towards the older seminary. This 
natural anticipation is all probably which Mather intended to 
express, though his language, as is common in epistolary writ- 
ing, may be a little too unqualified. His vanity, certainly, is 
apparent in his letter written soon after to Governor Saltonstall, 
—an extract from which President Quincy has furnished. That 
Mather’s interference, however, was of any injury to Harvard, 
or service to Yale, we see no evidence whatever. That he 
was influenced in what he did solely by motives of resentment 
against his own college, in the exercise of that liberality which 
is sometimes called charity, we are slow to believe. 

But the great transgression was in the following year. In 
1719, Thomas Hollis began a series of donations to Harvard 
College alike honorable to himself and to that institution. 
When the disposition of Hollis to patronize a college in New 
England was known, Mr. Jeremiah Dummer, colonial agent, 
in September of the same year, sent for Mr. Hollis to meet him 
at a coffee-house in London, to show him a letter, and “ to ac- 
quaint him about a college building at New Haven, and pro- 
posing it for his bounty.” Hollis, it seems, did not receive this 
application with much favor. In the February following, 1720, 
Dummer brought to Hollis another letter dated the July pre- 
ceding, “ handsomely worded but no name to it, recommend- 
ing to him the collegiate school at New Haven.” This letter 
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came inclosed in one from Governor Saltonstall, “ earnestly 


pressing the same affair.” In 1721, Hollis received two other 
* anonymous letters about Yale College.” All these attempts 
to enlist Hollis in the support of the new institution in Connec- 
ticut were unavailing. The anonymous letter forwarded by 
Governor Saltonstall is supposed by President Quincy to have 
been written by Cotton Mather, and he adduces several reasons 
for his belief. To determine whether this was really so is not 
necessary for our object. As to any thing which we have in 
view, the alleged authorship of the letter or letters may be 
affirmed or demed. The only question with which we are con- 
cerned is, whether this request to Hollis implies any design or 
wish on the part of those whe made it, “ to turn the bounty of 
Thomas Hollis from Cambridge into the New Haven channel.” 
This is what is alleged by — Quincy. It is readily ad- 
1 
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mitted, that less wisdom appears in the mode of application, 
so far as the circumstances of the case are disclosed, than we 
should have expected from Governor Saltonstall]. Hollis seems 
to have taken offence that an anonymous letter should have 
been sent him ; and this occurrence was probably of itself suf- 
ficient to defeat the object, if he had otherwise been disposed 
to favor it. Governor Saltonstall and his anonymous coadjutor 
probably relied chiefly for success on what they considered the 
reasonableness of their request ; and thought little of the man- 
ner in which it was preferred. If they had known more of the 
character of Hollis, the course pursued in approaching him 
might have been very different. But where is the proof, that 
it entered into the plan of Governor Saltonstall and Cotton Ma- 
ther, if he was indeed the author of the anonymous letter, to 
benefit Yale at the expense of Harvard? To us such a con- 
clusion appears altogether too remote from the premises. ll 
which is shown by the correspondence, or can be clearly infer- 


red from the circumstances is, that the friends of Yale College 
had learned what Hollis was doing for Harvard; and con- 
cluded it possible, on a fair representation of the necessities of 
the college in Connecticut, that he might be prevailed upon to 


do something for that likewise. How could they know that 
he intended to limit his benefactions to one institution? They 
might not unreasonably infer the probability that he had deter- 
mined on giving Harvard a certain sum, and without diminish- 
ing it might also aid them in their enterprise. At least, there 
is no obvious reason why they might not bring their case be- 
fore him for his consideration. If there was any error in the 
proceedings in this matter in Connecticut, it is found in the 
repetition of the application in 1721. But there may have 
been some grounds for this which are now unknown. Who 
were concerned in making this final request of Hollis is not said. 
That there was any thing in the whole of the transaction which 
can fairly be found fault with, even by the most scrupulous, 
has not been shown, except perhaps in the case of the anony- 
mous letters, and this, at most, was a mere indiscretion. That 
there was a design or wish to do any thing which might preju- 
dice the interests of Harvard, is not only not proved, but is not 
rendered in a slight degree probable. This supposition ought 
not to be entertained without some direct and positive proof. 
Such would be our conclusion, whoever had been the actors 
in this business. But when we ask, who is the responsible 
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person, no name is given, except on conjecture, but that of 
Governor Saltonstall. It was he who communicated the 
anonymous letter. If Cotton Mather, or whoever was the au- 
thor of it, preferred a petition adverse to Harvard, Governor 
Saltonstall was accessory to the wrong. President Quincy 
very properly remarks, “that Governor Saltonstall would 
hardly have consented to have been the medium of an anony- 
mous letter, unless he had known the author to be of some 
weight of character,” and we would add, unless he had fully 
understood the design of this “ underhand mover ;’’ as he in- 
closed the anonymous letter in one written by himself, “ ear- 
nestly pressing the same affair.” 

Now, in what relation does Governor Saltonstall stand to 
Harvard College? He died in 1724, and by will left that col- 
lege one hundred pounds. His wife, Mary Saltonstall, had 
given that college an equal sum the year before; and after- 
wards in her will added to this benefaction one thousand pounds. 
It is not unreasonable to presume,—it may be considered as cer- 
tain,—that with respect to this latter bequest, there was an un- 
derstanding between Governor Saltonstall and his wife before 
his death. In 1717, Governor Saltonstall and his wife gave to 
Yale College each fifty pounds. Their joint donations, there- 
fore, to Harvard and Yale, are as twelve to one. In view of 
these facts, we would ask, is it credible, or rather, on the com- 
mon principles of human action, is it possible that in 1720,— 
and the dates should be particularly noticed,— Governor Salton- 
stall was conspiring with Cotton Mather or any one else, who was 
endeavoring in an “underhand way” “to turn the bounty of 
Thomas Hollis from Cambridge into the New Haven channel ?” 
We fully believe that there has been some strange oversight 
in preparing the account of this matter. We are wholly una- 
ble to persuade ourselves that President Quincy on so slight 
grounds, or, as we think, no grounds at all, would willingly 
hold up one of the principal benefactors of Harvard, and one, 
who “in the attributes of public spirit and benevolence was not 
surpassed by any of his contemporaries,” to censure and re- 


proach. 
( To be concluded.) 
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person, no name is given, except on conjecture, but that of 


Governor Saltonstall. It was he who communicated the 
anonymous letter. If Cotton Mather, or whoever was the at- 
thor of it, preferred a petition adverse to Harvard, Governor 
Saltonstall was accessory to the wrong. President Quincy 
very properly remarks, “that Governor Saltonstall would 
hardly have consented to have been the medium of an anony- 
mous letter, unless he had known the author to be of some 
weight of character,’ and we would add, unless he had fully 
understood the design of this “ underhand mover ;’’ as he in- 
closed the anonymous letter in one written by himself, “ ear- 
nestly pressing the same affair.” 

Now, in what relation does Governor Saltonstall stand to 
Harvard College? He died in 1724, and by will left that col- 
lege one hundred pounds. His wife, Mary Saltonstall, had 
given that college an equal sum the year before; and after- 
wards in her wil] added to this benefaction one thousand pounds. 
It is not unreasonable to presume,—it may be considered as cer- 
tain,—that with respect to this latter bequest, there was an un- 
derstanding between Governor Saltonstall and his wife before 
his death. In 1717, Governor Saltonstall and his wife gave to 
Yale College each fifty pounds. Their joint donations, there- 
fore, to Harvard and Yale, are as twelve to one. In view of 
these facts, we would ask, is it credible, or rather, on the com- 
mon principles of human action, is it possible that in 1720,— 
and the dates should be particularly noticed,—Governor Salton- 
stall was conspiring with Cotton Mather or any one else, who was 
endeavoring in an “underhand way” “to turn the bounty of 
Thomas Hollis from Cambridge into the New Haven channel ?”’ 
We fully believe that there has been some strange oversight 
in preparing the account of this matter. We are wholly una- 
ble to persuade ourselves that President Quincy on so slight 
grounds, or, as we think, no grounds at all, would willingly 
hold up one of the principal benefactors of Harvard, and one, 
who “ in the attributes of public spirit and benevolence was not 
surpassed by any of his contemporaries,” to censure and re- 
proach. 


( To be concluded.) 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CorRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Pror. M. Sruart anv Dr. I. Norp- 
HEIMER, ON THE Use anp Omission oF THE HeBrew ARTICLE IN 
SOME IMPORTANT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


To Dr. I. Nordheimer. 


My pear Sir: 
Tue copy of your Hebrew Syntax, which you forwarded to 


me, has been received, and | have perused it with much interest 
and satisfaction. I am specially gratified with the simplicity 
of method, which for the most part is exhibited in its develop- 
ments. Everywhere it bears the marks of eigene Forschung 
as well as of eiserne Fleiss, i. e. of original and personal efforts 
in investigation, as well as of the untiring diligence with which 
this has been pursued. I have been particularly struck with the 
appositeness and lucid order of your examples, which are cited 
to illustrate and confirm your positions. They are plainly, for 
the most part, the result of your own reading and research ; 
and they carry along with them a weight of evidence, which 
will very generally compel the belief and secure the confidence 
of the intelligent student. If you have not done every thing 
which is to be done in this department of labor, this is no re- 
proach, and nothing derogatory to your work. It is not for 
any one man to do all, in this department, which is to be done. 
That individual deserves hearty thanks from those that study the 
Old Testament Scriptures, who makes any improvement upon 
the old arrangement of the syntax, gives a more satisfactory 
elucidation of any part of it, or contributes something new to 
the treasures already collected. In my judgment you are en- 
titled to credit in each of these respects; and this is saying as 
much as you could wish me to say. 

But it is no part of my present object to review your book; 
for inasmuch as I am myself before the public in the capacity 
of a Hebrew grammarian, it would hardly be delicate for me to 
undertake such a task. I have a different object in view, on 
the present occasion, and one which I will proceed to unfold 
without further introduction or delay. 
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One of the first chapters, which I read in your Syntax, was 
that which respects the .4rticle. The reason of this was, that 
I had been engaged in some investigations, where the question 
respecting the absence and the presence of the article seemed 
to become fundamental, as to the true meaning of the sacred 
text. My mind had been not a little perplexed with the sub- 
ject; and after all, I had not been able wholly to free myself 
from this perplexity. Gesenius, Ewald, Vater, and (of course) 
the older grammarians had not solved my doubts, nor proffered 
me any clue to which I could confidently intrust myself. You 
may imagine, then, with what interest I took up your work, 
knowing that you had been making new investigations, and 
hoping that by some of these my darkness would be dissipated. 

I am not certain, however, whether any of the principles 
which you have developed respecting the article will reach to 
the satisfactory solution of my doubts. If it be a fact, that the 
application of any of the principles exhibited in your book will 
solve them, you will of course have an opportunity, in answer- 
ing my questions, to show how this may be done. Believing 
you to be sincerely desirous of exhibiting the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in regard to any matter of 
grammar, or any principle of philology, which you have oc- 
casion to discuss, | proceed, without further apology or preface, 
to state my difficulties, and to ask your attention to the subject, 
and that you will lay the results of your investigation before 
the public, that they, as well as myself may be profited by your 
labors. 

After all that has been said and written on Is. 7: 14,“ A 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” there remains some dif- 
ficulty in the mind of every sober, unbiassed and independent 
investigator. This difficulty has respect, so far as my own 
mind is concerned, to the article in 252m, which seems to 
demand that we should translate the virgin, not a virgin (which 
would be m2>>). Certainly the common principles of Hebrew 
syntax, in respect to the article, would demand such a version. 
What is there that will lead, or even permit us to dispense 
with this demand ? 

In answer to this, I am well aware that it is easy to produce 
a great number of cases, where the Hebrew article is employed, 
while the corresponding sentiment in our idiom will not admit 
the insertion of our definite article. For example; in a multi- 
tude of cases where the > of similitude is prefixed to nouns, 
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and these nouns mostly take the article in Hebrew; e. g. Ps. 
49: 15, They are laid in the grave 5x82, lit. like the sheep, 
which in English would be an offence against the common 
laws of idiom, for we invariably say, in such general compari- 
sons, like sheep. So Deut. 1: 44, They chased you o™ 257... 2, 
as the bees do; Is. 40: 31, They shall mount up 27232, as the 
eagles; and so ina countless number of examples. So also 
with the singwur number, as well as with the plural; e. g. 
Hos. 14: 6, I will be to Israel 52>, as the dew ; Hos. 14: 7, His 
savor shall be 72232, as the Lebanon; Hos. 14: 8, And they 
shall blossom %232, as the vine. In such cases, our English 
idiom sometimes would admit, and sometimes reject, the article ; 
for we might say as the dew, as the vine, but not as the Lebanon. 
Yet it would be equally well to say in the former cases, as dew, 
as a vine. 

I do not adduce cases like these, in order to show that the 
use of the article in 752m can be accounted for by them, but 
merely to show that the Hebrew language, in the use of the 
article, not unfrequently differs very palbalsty from the English. 
This fact being established, it remains only to be ascertained, 
how far this discrepancy goes, and whether the cases which have 
occasioned my present inquiries belong to those which can be 
illustrated by such means or in this manner. 

But before I proceed to further remarks, permit me to inquire 
whether the metes and bounds of the article after the > of sim- 
ilitude can be fixed with certainty 7 Gesenius ( Lex.) says that 
the use of the article in such a case is longe frequents ; 
but when the noun joined with such a > is followed by another 
word which makes it definite, then the article is omitted. This 
last circumstance you have failed to notice in § 720, II. 2, a. 
It however not only requires notice, but the numerous cases 
which do not come under either of these rubrics, viz., cases 
where the > of similitude is followed by a noun not made defi- 
nite and which is also anarthrous, (cases that are not unfrequent, 
and which I have often noticed,) require a particular and 
thorough investigation. I would respectfully suggest this as 
one of the topics which demands further investigation, and one 
concerning which Hebrew grammar yet leaves us in the dark.— 
But to my immediate purpose. 

As more like 252m are we to regard such cases as 1 Sam. 
17: 34, And there came 3577-Mx) “NH, the lion and the bear ; 
where we must say in English, a lion and a bear. An example 
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of the same tenor, and with the same words, is also found in 
Amos 5: 19. Here some one of a class of animalsis clearly de- 
noted ; but not the whole class, for then the designation might 
naturally take the article. But of this individual one, no notice 
is given in the context; no adjunct has rendered it definite to 
the mind of a reader; and what was there to make it so to 
the mind of even the writer? Of the first example one might 
say: “The lion and the bear, which so commonly invade the 
flocks, is meant ;” of the second (in Amos), it is difficult to get 
even so much as this to support it. Is there any thing but em- 
phasis, as applied to the designation of some particular indivi- 
dual, which is left to account for the article—an individual, 
moreover, not distinguished (as is usual when the article is ex- 
hibited) from other individvals of the same species, but as dis- 
tinguished from any individual of another species? If such a 
use of the article is allowed in Hebrew, it is a peculiar 
and needs further investigation and illustration. May 

ane your attention to the further development of this prin- 
ciple ? 

P after all, how can these cases bear upon m252n in Is. 7: 14? 
If virgin here be supposed to mean a class, the nature of the 
context utterly refutes the supposition. It is an individual who 
is to bear an individual child. In what way, then, does the 
individuality become thus specific? How is this one virgin, 
(or young woman, if we should even adopt such a translation, 
with Aquila, Gesenius and others,) distinguished so as to be- 
come specific in the view of the prophet, or of those who read 
him ? 

Nothing is said in the preceding context respecting her. No 
account is given of the when or where of her existence in the 
sequel. How then are we to account for the use of the article? 
What has been recently said in respect to it, you are well aware 
of. Gesenius represents the article here as equivalent to the pro- 
noun adjective my, and the prophet as meaning my young wife. 
Others have applied it to a young wife of Ahaz; others to some 
young woman then in the presence of Ahaz and the prophet, 
to whom the latter might refer dexzixm@s, as much as to say : 
This young woman. So far as the mere article is concerned, 
this might be an easy solution; but what the extraordinary and 
perv. a mix (sign), which the prophet promises could then 
be, is beyond my comprehension ; and this difficulty is enough 
of itself to render this solution altogether improbable. Even 
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Paulus, Ewald, and Hitzig reject this; and Ewald has pro- 
posed a principle (Kleine Gramm. s. 239) which at least de- 
Serves serious examination. He says that “the article is used 
with nouns that Signy a species, in order to designate an in- 
dividual, and all possible like individuals, of the same species 
definitely separated or distinguished from other different species.” 
Translated into common parlance, I suppose this to mean: Ir- 
gend einer =aliquis (but not quidam), i. e. some individual 
of a particular species as distinct from other species. So 
Hitzig (Comm. on Is. 7: 14) allows the article in such cases 
to be equivalent to aliquis. He appeals to Judg. 14: 6, "an ; 
1 Kings 20: 36, m7"Nn, and 2 Kings 4: 18, pin. If this idea 
is well founded, is it not an adequate solution of the difficulty 
before us? The words of the prophet then would run thus: 
Behold! some virgin shall conceive, etc. In this case the article 
would merely mark an individual which belongs to a class dis- 
tinct from all other classes. Is this tenable? And if so, will 
the several examples, such as 7789, U°Nn, "NOIPN, Uden, "2222r, 
etc., suffice to illustrate and establish such a principle? See in 
Ewald ut supra. 

The solution of Hengstenberg (Comm. on Is. 7: 14, in his 
Christol.), viz., that the article refers to some individual virgin 
whom the prophet sees in his ecstasy, will hardly satisfy most 
critical readers of Hebrew. How in such a case could Ahaz 
attach any intelligible meaning to the article, who could not be 
conscious of what was passing in the prophet’s mind ? 

The supposition, moreover, that the prophet refers to some 
virgin of David’s race, whom the popular belief had already 
fixed upon as the mother of a future Deliverer, is destitute of 
any evidence. Is. 7: 14 contains the first notice we have of 
the birth of the Deliverer in this peculiar manner. 

It is not necessary in answering my questions, to determine 
whether the Messiah has come, or is yet to come. I do not ask 
your opinion on this point. It is a mere dark spot in Hebrew 
Grammar, on which | wish to have more light poured, if more 
can be poured. That a great Personage is predicted in Is. 7: 
14—16, 1 suppose will not be denied. Be he now who he 
may—what is the use and intent of the article in "2535; how 
is it to be translated ; and what must the prophet have design- 
ed by affixing it to the nounm2>27? You see I repose much 
confidence in your candor, as well as ability, in respect to an 
answer; and on your part, you will be glad that | have ex- 
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eited you te a more thorough investigation of the doctrine of 
the Hebrew article. The subject is worth a little book by it- 
self. In my judgment, there remains still “ much land in this 
quarter to be possessed.” I do not know who has better op- 
portunity, or more ability, than you to take possession. For 
one, I shall be truly grateful to you for the effort. 

I have now laid before you some of the difficulties with 
which I have felt myself to be pressed, in regard to m2>2n in 
Is.7: 14. Let me next call your attention to another pas- 
sage, which has been regarded by interpreters as being of equal, 
or almost equal, importance with this ; although it is nowhere 
cited and applied to the Messiah by the writers of the New 
Testament. The words to which I refer are in Dan. 9: 25: 
“ Moreover, know thou and understand, that from the going 
forth of the command to restore and rebuild Jerusalem, "22 52, 
“22 unto the Messiah, the Prince, shall be seven weeks and 
threescore and two weeks,” etc., as our English version has it. 
It is a matter of course, that our translators regarded this pas- 
sage as having reference to the Messiah ; and my present in- 
quiry is not, whether you believe or not, that it refers to Jesus 
of Nazareth; but whether, by the laws of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, it is admissible here to translate this passage as it now 
stands in our version, and in nearly all the older versions of 
modern times? There is no article before Messiah or Prince, in 
the original Hebrew. Could the article be omitted, in case 
the language was intended to designate the Messiah ? 

Rosenmueller translates—ad unctum principem ; De Wette, 
in like manner, “ bis auf einen gesalbten Fitrsten ;” and so Hit- 
zig; i. e. these and many others render the words as meaning 
until an anointed Prince or Chieftain. Hengstenberg, who 
has strenuously defended the Messianic meaning of the passage 
against such a construction, concedes that it should be rendered 
an Anointed One, a Prince; and he thinks that it was left 
purposely indefinite, in order to excite the curiosity of readers ! 

Not contented, however, with this suggestion, he strenuously 
defends the omission of the article before 7°22, on the ground 
that it is a proper name. Is there any good reason for such an 
assertion? What is the usage of the Old Testament in respect 
to the word mv ? 

This word occurs thirty-nine times; and in thirty-two of 
them it is in regimen with the word Jehovah, or with a pro- 
noun-adjective referring to him. In all these the article is of 
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course omitted by the usual laws of the language. In four of 
the remaining cases it has the article ; but it has it because it 
stands in apposition with }727, the high-priest, and is an at- 
tributive of this noun; see Lev. 4: 3, 5, 16. 6: 22. In one 
case, 2 Sam. 1: 21, it is a simple adjective, and is applied to the 
shield of Saul. The other two cases are before us, viz. in Dan. 
9: 25,26. We have no opportunity, then, to gather much 
information about the use of the article with M22, from the 
usus loquendi of the Scriptures. 

But as to the assertion, that it is a proper name in Dan. 9: 
25; on what can this be built? Out of the thirty-nine cases 
in which the word occurs, twenty-nine of them plainly respect 
Saul, David, or some other Jewish king ; four have respect to 
the high-priest ; ¢wo are of the plural number and are applied 
to the whole people of Israel ; one is an adjective applied to 
the shield of Saul; one is applied to Cyrus in Is. 40: 1; and 
only one instance is to be found, excepting in the verse before 
us, Where M22 is a Messianic title, viz. in Ps. 2:2. Whence 
then does Hengstenberg get the evidence, that m2 in Dan. 
9: 25 is a proper name? It is an appellative merely in itself; 
and in order to acquire the virtue of a proper name, we must 
suppose it to have become exceedingly common in the times of 
Danie]. But where is the evidence of this ? 

If now the omission of the article before "22 might be ac- 
counted for in Hengstenberg’s way, yet how can it be account- 
ed for that 3722 has it not? We cannot say 322 773, but must 
say 3227773. Why not then 7277 mvp? 

But this is not all. Is 323 a probable Messianic designation ? 
Of the forty-two times in which the word is employed in the 
Old Testament, excluding the passage before us, there are 
nineteen cases where it means a leader, overseer, etc., of a 
secondary order ; in nineteen or twenty it designates a ruler or 
king of the Hebrews; once it designates a foreign prince, 
Ezek. 28:2. In Job 31: 37, Prov. 29: 16, Dan. 11: 22, the 
meaning may be contested, but probably it means chief ruler. 

Why now should Daniel choose a word of such various and 
even secondary signification, for the designation of the Messiah, 
when 7227 would have been the usual, intelligible and appro- 
priate word? And why omit the article, which seems to be 
absolutely demanded by the usual laws of the language ? These 
questions Hengstenberg has not answered ; what answer then 
does Hebrew usage compel us to give ? 
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As to the rendering by anointed Chieftain, I cannot see how 
this is to be defended. If m2 be an adjective here, it must, 
from its position, be a predicate, and not an attributive. Or if 
this be not so, where are the examples which will justify such 
a rendering by Rosenmueller and De Wette ? 

You see my grammatical and exegetical straits. I wish for 
more light drawn from the usus loquendi of the Scriptures and 
the nature of the Hebrew idiom, and not for confident assertion 
or contemptuous scorn of the opinions of all who may differ in 
their views. Ido not wish to draw you into the Messianic 
question or controversy here, but merely to obtain your opinion, 
with proofs from Scripture, what the omission of the article 
here must necessarily import. This matter cannot be settled 
by a mere en passant remark, as in Havernick; nor by exam- 
ples in favor of the rendering anointed Prince, such as Rosen- 
mueller gives in his Comm. in locum. All of these seem 
to me to be capable of another solution, in conformity with the 
usual custom of the language. I wish for more light ; I shall 
be thankful if you can and will impart it. 

I know well it will cost you labor. But I know, also, that 
you are a real qu0morog, and will not shrink from the under- 
taking on this account. As you have so recently been through 
the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures in search of examples to 
illustrate your Syntax, you will the more easily find what I de- 
sire, if itis to be found. My state of health, and engagements 
forbid the requisite labor on my part. May I say to you: Ju- 
niores ad labores ? 

I have other questions in regard to the article. Is it true 
that poetry assumes a peculiar license in respect to the omission 
of it? And if so, are there any fixed principles in regard to this ? 
The fact is often asserted by Gesenius and others ; but have 
they noticed with sufficient discrimination the usages of prose ? 

These and the preceding questions will help to prepare you, 
if you enter into the discussion of them, for the second edition 
of your Hebrew Syntax, which, in due time, I doubt not will 
be demanded. 

Believing that you will rightly appreciate the confidence 
which I have thus signified, by asking these questions, of your 
knowledge of the innen she, and that you will at least 
give some valuable hints respecting the difficulties proposed, I 
subscribe myself, 

Yours, with respect and kind regard, 
Andover, Theol. Sem., June 15, 1841. M. STUART. 
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To Professor M. Stuart. 

Dear Sir: 
I received your letter proposing a correspondence between 
ourself and me on the use and omission of the Hebrew article 
in some passages of the Old Testament, and containing some 
commendatory remarks on the second volume of my Hebrew 
Grammar. While I thank you for the latter, 1 undertake with 
pleasure to answer your inquiries ; although I am not sure of 
being able to do so to your satisfaction, as, after a close ex- 
amination of the subject, I do not clearly perceive wherein the 
passages quoted present greater difficulties with regard to the 
article than do many others as well in Hebrew as in other 

languages. 

On a careful perusal of your letter, I find that the principal 
queries it contains are the following two, of a directly opposite 
nature, concerning the use of the article in the passage 727 
mon mabe “ behold a virgin shall conceive,” Is. 7: 14, and 
its omission in the passage 7732 M2 54> “ unto the Messiah the 
Prince,” Dan. 9: 25; besides which a few other queries are 
cursorily introduced. In my reply I shall confine myself chiefly 
to these two principal passages, touching upon the others, 
which are fully discussed and quoted in my Syntax, in the 
course of my remarks. 

But even in regard to the two main queries, as to the use of the 
article in M2>=n, and its omission in 7733 M22, their solution I 
think is contained in the principles laid down in my Syntax, in 
the chapter on the article. As regards the first of them, I have 
said in § 720. II., “ the article is subjectively prefixed to a com- 
mon noun by way of emphasis, and to point it out as one 
which, although neither previously nor subsequently described, 
is still viewed as definite in the mind of the writer.” And as 
to the last, I have likewise said, § 718, “ the article, as well as 
other particles, is sometimes omitted by the poets, who, for the 
sake of elevating and condensing their expressions, frequently 
neglect those minute specifications of meaning which the prose 
writer is required to make.” As these two observations, which 
are chiefly applicable to poetic compositions, are of an appa- 
nature, and as the conciseness of a scientific 
text-book is not called for on the present occasion, a fuller de- 
velopment of these principles may here not be superfluous. 

In the frequent use or entire omission of particles, poetry in 
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almost every language differs essentially from prose ; because, as 
this class of vocables are used for the most part merely to indicate 
the relations of the principal members of a sentence to each 
other, their use or omission by the poet in particular instances 
will depend on whether clearness and perspicuity or an em- 

hatic conciseness be his principal aim. Now the prose writer 
is in general not under the influence of any powerful emotion, 
nor is his mind raised above the ordinary state of cool delibera- 
tion. Consequently in the expression of his ideas he is not 
governed by his own feelings alone, but consults external cir- 
cumstances, and is or should be careful to adapt his expressions 
to his reader’s comprehension: so that if a particle oe necessary 
to convey a clear conception of an idea to his reader, he will 
feel called upon to use it ; and if not, he will omit it. Accord- 
ingly, on applying this principle to the Hebrew article, we find 
that the prose writer omits it where a noun is employed indefi- 
nitely or is rendered definite by signification or construction 
(see Gram. § 717); while he uses it, either objectively, i. e. 
where a noun, being otherwise rendered specific, is definite 
both to himself and his reader (see § 720. I.), or subjectively, 
i. e. Where he emphatically prefixes the article to the name of 
an object which he has reason to suppose will be known to the 
reader without further specification (see § 720. II.). 

But such is not the case with the prophet or poet, who, be- 
ing under the control of powerful and sudden emotions, ex- 
presses at once that which divine or poetic inspiration dictates, 
with less regard than the prose writer for the intellect and pre- 
vious state of knowledge of his readers. Hence, if a clear in- 
dication of some relation between the principal members of a 
sentence present itself as a prominent consideration to his mind, 
he will use and even repeat the particle denoting such relation, 
and that too in cases where the prose writer could omit it alto- 
gether as unnecessary ; while at another time a certain relation 
may stand so plain and obvious before his mind, as to seem to 
require no specification whatever, and consequently he will omit 
it, especially when desirous of using a particularly condensed 
and energetic form of expression—and this may occur even 
where his readers may thereby be left in some doubt as to his 
precise meaning. Now in applying this principle to the passage 
mn mabe nin, the use of the article by the prophet conclusively 
shows that the person spoken of was definite and specific to his 
own mind, i. e. that God by inspiration indicated to him the 
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individual who should “ conceive and bear a son ;” for which 
reason he makes use of the definite article ; for were he to omit 
it, and use the term 2>3 alone, he would manifest that he him- 
self did not know to what individual person his prophecy re- 
ferred. Thus the prophet employs the article to lt that the 
object to which it relates was defnite to his own mind, although 
the neglect of a further specification still leaves room for doubt 
in the minds of his readers as to the particular person alluded to. 

The other examples adduced of the use of the article in cases 
where it is not employed in English can by no means be class- 
ed with the passage Is. 7: 14, and all admit of a much easier 
solution. Thus the article is frequently used after the > of simi- 
litude by writers both of prose and poetry, in order to give em- 
phasis to the noun the comparison is made with, which usually 
denotes some well known object (see § 720. I. 2. a.). You here 
cite a rule laid down by Gesenius in his Lexicon, that the article 
after the > of similitude is omitted, when followed by another 
word which renders it definite ; and kindly remind me that I 
have failed to notice this circumstance, at the same time stating 
it as your opinion, not only that it requires notice, but that the 
numerous cases where the > of similitude is followed by a noun 
not made definite and which is also without the article, require a 
particular, thorough investigation. 

To this I reply, that I did not notice Gesenius’s rule because 
I consider it as either superfluous or erroneous. For if Gesenius 
means, as you seem to suppose, that the article is omitted after 
the > of similitude when the noun is followed by another which 
is definite, this needs no mention, since the first noun as a mat- 
ter of course never receives the article (see § 717. Il. b. a. 8.7). 
Does he however mean, as I think he does from the examples 
he adduces, that the article after > is omitted whenever the 
noun is qualified by a following adjective, participle, or noun 
with a preposition, this does not hold good ;* since we also 
find nouns with > taking the article when followed by a quali- 
ficative adjective, e. g. a1um jae> like the precious ointment, Ps. 
133 : 2; Mbxn Mision one, like these good figs, Jer. 24: 5,8. 


* It is true that in the Latin edition of his Lexicon (1833), 
the assertion is restricted by a “ plerumque,” for the most part ; 
but in the last German edition since published (1834), and 
which must be taken as giving the author’s latest views, no 
qualifying expression is made use of. 
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29: 17; or participle, e. g. n"Dw2 du> like the early dew, Hos. 
6:4, 13:3, ty22 or> like the troubled sea, Is. 57: 20, nv2> 
pain, like water spilt, 2 Sam. 14: 14: while on the other hand, 
as you justly observe, comparisons are made with equal or still 
greater frequency by means of > without the article, before 
nouns which are not followed by any such qualifying term ; 
thus we have y%22/ike the chaff, Is. 41: 15, Ps. 1: 4, and y122 
like chaff, Hos. 13: 3 ; -z> lake the eagle, Jer. 48 : 40,49: 16, 
22, Ps. 103: 5, and “232 like an eagle, Deut. 32: 11, Job 9: 
26 ; wm2> like the serpent, Jer. 46 : 22, and umz> like a serpent, 
Prov. 23 : 32; x"3bz like the lioness, Isa. 5 : 29, and 8°32 like a 
lioness, Num. 23 : 24, Deut. 33: 20, Hos. 13: 8, so n7N> like 
alion, Gen. 49 : 9, Ps. 7: 3, 17: 12; ~iza>like the mighty man, 
Is. 42: 13, and “i232 like a mighty man, Zech. 10: 7, Job 
16:4. Here we see both that a noun with > sometimes has 
the article even followed by an adjective or participle; and 
again, frequently has it not, even when destitute of such quali- 
fication. But in fact, the use or omission of the article after > 
entirely depends on whether the writer desires to lay an em- 
phasis on the name of the thing with which the comparison is 
made or not ; just as one may say in English, “ the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox,’’ or “a lion shall eat straw like an ox :” 
and in the examples given by Gesenius without the article, the 
article is omitted not on account of the following word, but 
simply because the writer views the noun as indefinite, and ex- 
presses it accordingly. But when he views the noun as definite 
and hence lays a stress upon it, he places the article before the 
noun, and either uses or omits it before the following adjective 
or particle (see examples given above); and if this noun, in- 
stead of being followed by a qualificative, be in construction 


- with another following noun, he will of course place the article 


before this latter only, e. g. 0% din> like the sand of the sea, Gen. 
32: 12, 41: 49, Is. 10 : 22, mn NMN b> Like the head of the lion, 
2 Sam. 17: 10, Ezek. 18: 4, ov2vn piz> like the fowl of the air, 
Hos. 7 : 12. 

Now your query: When is the > of similitude followed by 
the article, and when not ? I would change into the following : 
When does the writer usually lay a stress upon the noun with 
which the comparison is made, and consequently prefix the ar- 
ticle to it; and when does he not? To this I would reply by 
giving the following rule, viz. that when the writer makes a 
comparison with something that is generally known, presenting 
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the noun that denotes it unrestricted in its qualities before the 
reader, who is expected to recall to mind all the attributes of the 
object in order to rightly understand the comparison, he gen- 
erally lays a stress upon such noun, and accordingly places the 
article before it: thus, “thou shalt make the hills like the 

>” Is. 41: 15; “thy youth shall renew itself like the 
eagle,” Ps. 103: 5, etc. etc. But when he qualifies and re- 
stricts the meaning of the noun in any way, either by an ad- 
jective, participle, verb, or relative pronoun—the noun forming 
the subject, or by a preposition that indicates its relation to 
another noun, so that the reader is not left to recall its attributes 
by an unaided effort of mind, he generally lays no stress upon it, 
and accordingly leaves it without the article ; thus, “ like chaff 
that passeth away,” Is. 29: 5, Hos. 13: 3; “as an eagle stirreth up 
her nest,’’ Deut. 32: 11, etc. etc. We even meet with exam- 
ples of both these kinds of construction in one and the same 
verse, e. g. Mibobo-dz szia> HIT st Sates Mm Rd yeas sdbiss Sdiv 
they shall thoroughly glean the remnant of Israel as a vine ; turn 
back thy hand as a grape-gatherer into the baskets, Is. 6 : 9, 23, 
3>0 PRET WwHs) Minox? CN? "TI NS Nibn is not my word like 
the fire? saith the Lord ; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rockin pieces? 23: 29. But, be it remembered, these rules will 
hold good generally, but not always; for a writer sometimes 
lays no stress upon the noun even when left unrestricted, and 
vice versa. 

In the examples next quoted, as "5 the lion, 3177 the bear, 
“125 the kid, the use of the article may also be easily accounted 
for, and cannot in my opinion be likened to that of m2>2n. In 
these instances the context shows that the writer means merely 
one of the class spoken of, without designing to specify any 
individual in particular, and where accordingly we would use 
the indefinite article. But, as I have said in my Grammar, the 
Hebrew writer here uses the definite article emphatically, “ to 
render prominent the nature and properties of the class of ob- 
jects denoted, rather than the object dtse/f”’ (§ 720. II. 2. a.) ; 
thus David in giving to Saul a proof of his courage and strength 
Says, 31577 MRI TNA NB and there came the lion and the bear, 
1 Sam. 17: 34, meaning, there came one of each of those 
powerful, ferocious animals, the lion and the bear, and still I 
slew them; so too the passages, 1 Kings 20: 36, Amos 5: 
19, also Judg. 14: 6, Samson rent the lion as one rends the 
kid (7735 >ow>), that young and tender animal. This explana- 
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tion coincides with the principle laid down by Ewald, which is 
recommended by you to my serious attention and quoted in the 
following words, “ the article is used with nouns that signify a 
species in order to designate an individual and all possible like 
individuals of the same species definitely separated or distin- 
guished from other different species ;” but with this difference, 
that in stating that the writer uses the article in such cases “ to 
render prominent the nature and properties of the class of ob- 
jects denoted, rather than the individual objects themselves,” I 
think I have hit nearer the mark, and will also be more easily 
understood by others. 

Having given you my opinion respecting the use of the ar- 
ticle in the word m2>zn Is. 7: 14, and in the other instances 
which you have incidentally introduced, I now proceed to your 
second query, of a contrary nature, i.e. with regard to the 
omission of the article in the passage 7°22 M2 52 Dan. 9: 25, 
where the English version employs the definite article, thus, 
“from the going forth of the command to return and build 
Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince,” etc. Your question is, 
“Is it admissible by the laws of Hebrew grammar to translate 
this passage as it now stands in our version? is it correct to 
translate unto the Messiah, when in Hebrew the article is 
omitted ?”” To this I answer, that in my opinion it is correct, 
and in accordance with the principle I have given above, viz. 
that the prophet or poet frequently omits the article even 
where the noun must be regarded as definite (see p. 413) : and 
the example in Dan. 9 : 25, I take to be one of this kind ; since, 
if we examine the entire passage, we find that the prophet in 
his vivid description of the vision he has seen likewise omits 
the article before other nouns where the prose writer would 
be required to use it, as they are undoubtedly definite; thus 
in 'the expression 3°27> "23 xx2 the going forth of the 
command, etc., the word "33 command is specific, and in 
prose would take the article ; again in verse 26, ™2 ought to 
have the article because mentioned before in v. 25, yet it is 
omitted. Hence we are justified in asserting that 1222 is not 
left anarthrous because the prophet wishes to make his statement 
indefinite, but because its definiteness is so clear and obvious 
before his excited mind, that he considers it unnecessary to 
point it out by means of the article. The assertion of Heng- 
stenberg, that M22 is here used as a proper noun, is incorrect, 
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as you rightly observe ; since in that case the following 772 
would necessarily take the article. 

Your last question, “ Are there any fixed principles with re- 
gard to such omission of the article by the poets ?”’ is difficult 
to answer, as it principally depends on the subjective state of 
the poet’s mind; but it may be generally remarked that he 
omits the article with a definite noun only where the context 
or the nature of the noun would prevent any ambiguity from 
this cause, as in > the king, Ps. 21: 2, Esth. 1: 19; mio the 
Messiah, Dan. 9: 25, where only one individual can be alluded 
to ; as also in the case of monadic objects, e. g. U2 the sun, y78 
the earth, Ps. 2: 2, Job 9: 24. The article is also not unfre- 
quently omitted by a poet before a noun in one clause of a sen- 
tence when it is prefixed to a corresponding noun in another 
and parallel clause, as in Is. 11: 5, 13: 10, 13, Ezek. 7: 27. 
(See Gram. § 718.) 

I have thus endeavored to answer your grammatical inquiries 
according to my opinions; but I am not sure that this will re- 
move your difficulties. I have done so with pleasure, and shall 
always be ready, if health will permit, to discuss any gram- 
matical topic, even of a graver nature than the above, which 


you may in future find time or inclination to suggest. In the 
meantime I am, dear sir, 
Yours with great respect and esteem, 
I, NORDHEIMER. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Review oF Rosrinson’s Bistica, Researcues. 


By Rev. Charles Hall, New-York, one of the Secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia Pe- 
trea. A Journal of Travels in the year 1838, by E. Robin- 
son and E. Smith, undertaken in reference to Biblical Geog- 
raphy. Drawn up from the Original Diaries, with Historical 
Illustrations, by Edward Robinson, D. D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New-York, 
Author of a Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
etc. With new Maps and Plans, in Five Sheets. In Three 
Volumes, 8vo. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New-York: 
Jonathan Leavitt. London: John Murray. Halle: Wai- 
senhausbuchhandlung. pp. 599, 679, 721. 


PatestinE is the subject of associations more sacred and in- 
teresting than any other section of the globe. Whenever our 
thoughts recur to the origin and spread of the human race, or 
to the great leading facts connected with that revelation on 
which our religion is founded, the imagination flies at once to 
that hoary land, which God selected as the dwelling place of 
his chosen people. The classic countries of Greece and Italy 
awaken in our minds an enduring interest by the scientific re- 
nown of their sons, and by the splendor of their arts, which 
still glows amid the ruins of their former greatness. And yet, 
compared with Palestine, what have Greece and Italy done for 
the great interests of man? Their influence on the character 
and destiny of succeeding ages might all have been spared, and 
yet the nations have been fired with the love of liberty by the 
orators of other lands, or polished by the arts and letters of an- 
other race. The present condition of the world,” it has been 
justly said, “might not have been materially different from 
what it is, had Alexander never been born, and had Julius Cesar 
died in his cradle.” But the influence of Palestine on the wel- 
fare of the human family is indipensable. Her seers, pro- 
phets and people were set, first, to promulgate the principles 
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of God’s government of men, and then, to illustrate its opera- 
tion in their own history. The land were they dwelt is, tnere- 
fore, intimately related to the past condition of our world, and 
also extends its influence through the present, down to all future 
ages, and has no other limits, either in space or time, than the 
limits of human existence. From that small territory agencies 
have gone forth, excelling in their results those of all other 
lands. It is no wonder, then, that, by the common consent of 
all Christendom, it is held to be sacred. What recollections 
come crowding upon the mind, as we review its history! In 
that country, and those immediately adjacent, are comprised the 
localities of most of the stupendous events which attended the 
creation, the fall and the redemption of the race. It was on 
those venerable mountains and in those sequestered vallies, that 
Jehovah came down to talk with men. There miracles were 
wrought; there prophesy was uttered and fulfilled. There are 
Sinai and Horeb, speaking of God’s majesty and holy law; and 
there were Shiloh and Zion, with the 2 and the mercy seat. 
There Abraham fed his flocks, David led forth his victorious 
armies, and Jesus magnified the law and made it honorable. 
Almost at a single glance, the eye of the pilgrim may take in 
Bethlehem whence the Saviour was born, Calvary where he died, 
and Olivet whence he ascended up on high. Over those wavy 
hills and quiet vales of Galilee, Samaria and Judea, he went, 
in many a weary journey, down to the hour when he declared 
the completion of the stupendous work which the Father gave 
him to do, by exclaiming : “ It is finished.” 

But it is not only because of these associations, that Palestine 
attracts to itself so much of our regard ; it is found that the more 
we become acquainted with the geography, the natural history, 
the ev isting population and customs of that land, the better we 
understand the meaning, and enjoy the beauties of the Holy 
Scriptures. While the people and manners of the western nations 
are liable to change, with every new form of social organiza- 
tion or political revolution, the Orientals remain, in many re- 
spects, as they were three thousand years ago. Although the 
Macedonian destroyer swept over the plains of Asia, and after 
him came the eagle of Rome, yet both Macedon and Rome are 
as if they had not been. They have been blotted out from 
among the nations, while the people of Palestine and Arabia, 
whom they conquered, survive their destroyers ; and their genius, 
the idioms of their languages, and their social customs seem 
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endowed with a kind of immortality, where every thing else is 
tending to alteration and decay. 

The report of these customs has shed light on many passages 
of the Holy Scriptures which would be otherwise unintelligible. 
Since the principle of historical interpretation has gained the 
ascendency, commentators manifest an increasing readiness to 
avail themselves of this class of facts. Illustrations drawn from 
the geography, natural history and customs of countries men- 
tioned in the Bible are not only admirably adapted to interest 
the minds of the common people, but also rank high among 
the legitimate means of interpretation, and even among the 
evidences that the sacred books are indeed the productions of 
the writers and the periods to which they profess to belong. 

Is it not surprising, therefore, that for some years past, the 
public has shown a disposition to patronize all works which 
profess to afford the means of explaining the Scriptures by 
oriental allusions? The journal of the traveller, the portfolio 
of the artist and the cabinet of the antiquary have been ex- 
plored for materials which might be available for this purpose. 
These have been furnished to the public, with every variety of 
letter-press and of pictorial embellishment, from the paragraph 
of a newspaper to the elaborate dictionary, and from the coarse- 
est wood-cuts to the finest engravings ; and in all these forms 
have met with a liberal patronage. 

In view of this favorable appreciation of works professing to 
illustrate the word of God, it is a matter of regret that our au- 
thentic materials for this purpose are yet so scanty. We would 
not undervalue the learned labors of such writers as Calmet and 
his editors ; but would rather express our see to them for 
showing, by what they have done, the value of this species of re- 
search, and the probable importance of the similar results which 
are yet to be developed. After all that has been accomplished, it 
is still true, that our knowledge of Palestine has been supplied 
mainly by ignorant monks or credulous pilgrims, or by travel- 
lers who either had little sympathy with revelation, or who 
visited the Holy Land under disadvantages that forbade the 
acquisition of such information as the biblical interpreter re- 
quires. Almost all that has been believed on such authority 
has needed to be verified by fresh investigation. It is not 
enough that a reported fact seems to be just what it should be 
to explain some text of the Bible ; both the fact itself’ and the 
original of the text need to be considered on the spot to which 
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they refer, by one who unites in himself the eye to observe and 
the learning and judgment to apply what he observes. As an 
illustration of the doubtful character of the facts which have 
been adduced to explain scriptural allusions, take the follow- 
ing: A popular lecturer on Palestine, not long since, told his 
audiences in all parts of the United States, that the passage in 
Jer. 49: 19* is finely illustrated by the annual overflow of 
the Jordan, which compels the lion and other animals to escape 
to the higher lands adjoining. And to make the fact more 
impressive and give it a scientific air, it was said that this oc- 
curs at the very time of the year mentioned in Josh. 3: 15, 
and is caused by the melting of the snows on Mount Hermon. 
But unfortunately for this beautiful exposition, it turns out, 
on the testimony of respectable witnesses, that neither the 
phenomenon nor the cause assigned for it takes place as as- 
serted. Of course the true exposition of the passages referred 
to must be sought in some criticism on the original, or some 
other topographical fact to be developed by future research, 
or, perhaps, by both of these processes carried on together by 
some competent individual. The proper application of a large 
share of the names of plants and animals mentioned in the 
Scriptures is yet to be determined by an accurate study of the 
natural history of the East; e. g. the original word for cha- 
mois, Deut. 14: 5; bittern, Isa. 14: 23; rose, Cant. 2: 1; mu- 
berry, 2 Sam. 5: 23, 24; mustard, Matt. 13: 31, 32, etc. Of 
all the places mentioned in Scripture, how few have been iden- 
tified with modern sites, and, consequently, how much remains 
to be accomplished by the learning and zeal of the future tra- 
veller. It would be easy to fill a volume with an enumeration 
of particulars requiring the union, in the same person, of pro- 
found scholarship with a personal observation of the physical 
and social condition of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and each of these particulars, if successfully investigated, would 
impart new significancy to some passage of the word of 
truth. 

The reasons why this field of profitable inquiry has remained 
so long unexplored in the manner it deserves are easily given. 
Previous ‘0 the Reformation, the habit of receiving the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures on the authority of the church repressed 


* “He shall come up like a lion from the swellings of Jor- 
dan upon the habitation of the strong.” 
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the spirit of original investigation. Intimately associated with 
this authority were the legends of saints, the tales of pilgrims 
and the traditions of monasteries in the Holy Land; so that 
scholars had scarcely the courage or the disposition to doubt 
what came to them through such pious channels. After the 
emancipation of the western church from this intellectual thral- 
dom, there were two chief causes for neglecting the exposition 
of the Bible by the modern condition of Palestine. First, were 
the personal danger to be encountered, and the obstacles thrown 
in the way of investigation by the haughty jealousy of the Mo- 
hammedan masters of the country. Again, the friends of the 
truth were engrossed with its defence against Popery, but more 
especially with the work of ascertaining the sacred text itself. 
It was an era of the collation of manuscripts, various read- 
ings of polyglotts and verbal criticism. In the providence of 
God, the intellect of the Protestant world was then waked up 
to intense interest and indefatigable labor in this department of 
sacred learning, so that succeeding generations of biblical stu- 
dents are relieved from most of the literary toil of their prede- 
cessors, and may give themselves unreservedly to the work of 
interpretation. 

That more exact and extended accounts of Palestine and the 
surrounding regions are greatly to be desired, for the exposition 
of the Scriptures, will be evident from a brief survey of the 
materials which have hitherto been made available for this 
purpose. 

The first class of writers on the Holy Land, to whom we are 
indebted for illustrations of the sacred writings, are those who 
flourished prior to A. D. 400. Among these Josephus is the most 
important, on account of the number and variety of his facts and 
allusions. There are also the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Je- 
rome, a brief gazeteer of places mentioned in the Bible, together 
with other writings of the latter ; the geographical writings of 
Ptolemy ; the Peutinger Table, a map of the military roads of 
the empire, referred to the time of Theodosius the Great; the 
Talmud, and also the Jerusalem and other itineraries. These, 
if not all, are certainly the mest important materials furnished 
by that period to which we naturally look for the most au- 
thentic notices of Palestine and the most recent and uncorrupt- 
ed traditions. And these sources of information are indeed 
invaluable, so far as they go, for the hints which they furnish 
to guide the modern inquirer and to test his results. How 
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much may be accomplished by the mere collation of the scat- 
tered fragments of information in ancient authors, is seen in the 
great work of Haprian Revanp. This learned writer,—until 
lately, “ facile princeps” among those who have gleaned in 
that field,—has so nearly exhausted the earlier sources of infor- 
mation, as to possess himself almost the authority of an 
original witness. And yet the materials so diligently com- 
piled are insufficient except for the most general purposes. 
They enabled the geographer to construct maps of the Holy 
Land with tolerable accuracy of outline, and to designate the 
more important sites. But still there were many inaccuracies, 
not to say great incompleteness in all these charts. To show 
by a few examples the deficiency of data afforded by the early 
writers, we may refer to a map constructed from them by 
Nicholas Sanson, geographer to the king of France, about 
A. D. 1660. On this map, among other curious matters, we 
find Mount Seir stretching in a southeasterly direction from the 
vicinity of Gaza to a point south of the Dead Sea; while along 
its base flows the Torrent of Egypt from Petra to the Mediter- 
ranean. The river Kishon, also, is made to connect, like a 
canal, the waters of Gennessaret with the Bay of Acre ;—a 
facility for internal navigation, which we have seen copied into 
maps constructed even within the present century. So, like- 
wise, the chart prepared by Lightfoot, from the Talmudists, 
Josephus, Pliny, etc. (about A. D. 1650), is wholly inaccurate. 
The following are some of its features: the mountain ranges 
of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are laid down as running east 
and west, instead of north and south. The river which waters 
the plain of Damascus is made to run westwardly, contrary to 
the fact. The Kishon is placed at the southern instead of the 
northern base of Mount Carmel. The Jordan runs nearly west 
from the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The Red Sea, in- 
stead of being separated into two bays by the peninsula of Si- 
nai, is represented as a single gulf, extending nearly east and 
west, while Mount Sinai lies northeasterly from Suez, and 
northwesterly from Ezion Geber. A circumstance which 
greatly impairs the utility of the ancient geographical notices 
is this: they are accustomed to say, for example, that one 
place is north from another, when it lies in any northerly direc- 
tion, whether northeast or northwest, or still nearer to the 
eastern or western points. For reasons such as these it is 
manifest that, in reference to geography alone, the early wri- 
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ters are extremely defective. And this deficiency is equally 
striking in other particulars. 

A second class that has furnished materials of the kind we 
are considering is composed of writers who flourished between 
A. D. 400 and 1400. The authors belonging to this period 
were either ecclesiastics residing in Palestine, or pilgrims and 
crusaders from abroad—with the exception of the Arabian 
geographers, El-Edrisi, (A. D. 1150,) and Abulfeeda, (A. D. 
1300,) Bohaeddin, the companion of Saladin (A. D. 1200,) 
and Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, (A. D. 1170.) Of 
the Christian authorities, the most important are the French 
Bishop Arculfus, as drawn up by Adamnanus, near the close of 
the seventh century, and William, Archbishop of Tyre, a his- 
torian of the Crusades, at the end of the twelfth. The tract of 
Brocardus, A. D. 1283, the amusing “ voiage and travaile” of 
Sir John Maundeville, A. D. 1322—56, and the journal of 
Ludolph de Suchem, about the same time, should also be added. 
At the beginning of this millennium of darkness and superstition, 
when religion was gradually becoming less spiritual, and pass- 
ing more and more every year into a mere excitement of the 
imagination by means of relics and traditions, there was a con- 
stant motive for the priests and monks to multiply the sources 
of this excitement. Hence they traced out the site of every 
scriptural event, and nono! occurrence that could be in any 
way connected with the Scriptures. The inventions of suc- 
ceeding generations of ecclesiastics did not suffer these sites to 
diminish in number or sanctity; so that tradition, once fixed, 
remained unchanged in its essential features during the whole 
period under review. This traditionary information is not un- 
frequently absurd in itself, as well as directly at variance with 
the Scriptures.* Moreover the monks were generally foreign- 
ers, knowing little of the topography of the land, and less still 
of the vernacular language of the people,—an acquisition by no 
means necessary for the purposes of their mission.¢ Of course, 


* For example, the monks show in Jerusalem the houses of 
Dives and Lazarus as historical verities. They also designate 
the top of Olivet as the place of Christ’s ascension, while the 
Evangelist tells us expressly, that he ascended from Bethany. 
Luke 24: 50, 51. 

+ This is as true in modern as it was in ancient times. Rev. 
Pliny Fisk met with a Catholic priest at Cana, near Nazareth, 

15* 
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they were incapacitated as well as indisposed for original in- 
vestigation, and blindly received for themselves and imparted to 
others traditionary tales instead of authentic facts. When, at 
length, the crusaders arrived, it was to conquer and not to in- 
vestigate. The reports, then, which crusaders and pilgrims 
have left us concerning Palestine, are to be regarded as fur- 
nishing only casual illustrations of its geography and con- 
dition, while the mass of their itineraries are still the same re- 
peated stories of credulous superstition or the inventions of 
pious fraud. 

The period since A. D. 1400 has been prolific in works on 
Palestine, although by far the greater number add little on which 
the interpreter can rely. The following deserve most notice. 
Mejr-ed-Din, an Arabian writer in A. D.1495, described the Holy 
City. Breydenbach and Fabri visited Jerusalem and Mount 
Sinai in 1484. The botany of Palestine was partially investi- 
eye by Rauwolf in 1573. In 1586, a Fleming named Zual- 
ert produced his “Devout Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” His 
engravings, though by no means accurate, seem to have served 
as copies for many of the pictorial illustrations of later journal- 
ists. A better iin of writers are the following—Cotovicus, 
(1598,) Sandys, (1610,) an original observer and faithful nar- 
rator, Monconys, (1646,) who collected valuable facts con- 
cerning the arts and sciences in Egypt and Syria. Doubdan, a 
Frenchman, in 1652, exhibits considerable Jearning, and his 
researches have probably supplied less accurate and painstaking 
authors with many interesting facts and speculations. D’Ar- 
vieux resided in Sidon from 1658 to 1665, and gave an account 
of the Arab tribes. But no travellers have been more used by 
expositors of the Bible, than Henry Maundrell and Dr. Shaw. 
The former was chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo, and 
made a hasty visit to Jerusalem in 1697. His observations on 
portions of the north of Palestine have not, even to this day, 
been superseded by any more accurate work. Shaw’s travels 
date a quarter of a century later, and his notices are judicious 
and valuable. The natural history of Palestine received its 
most important contributions from the letters of Hasselquist, the 
Swede, to Linneus, about 1750. Niebuhr (1767,) is another 
of the scientific travellers of the first class; but it is to be re- 





who had been thirty years in Palestine without ever learning 
the language of the country. 
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retted that his visit to Jerusalem was hurried, and he learned 
fttle more than was told him by the monks. 

In the present century, the earliest traveller is Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, who, though long regarded as the best of authority, 
is now found to have been rash in his theories and deficient in 
judgment. Those who have been induced by his learning 
to confide in his hypotheses have been obliged, on better in- 
formation, to reject much of what he had taught them. In 
proof of this we have but to refer to his assertion, that the cas- 
tle of Santorri (Sannar) is the ancient Samaria ; again, that the 
Jordan maintains its current through the whole length of the 
sea of Galilee; and that Mount Zion lay south of the valley of 
Hinnom! From 1803 to 1810, Seetzen, a judicious and enter- 
prising traveller journeyed extensively in the East, and great 
value is attached to his researches. But unhappily, the greater 
part of his manuscripts have never been published; and those 
which have been given to the world are scattered through many 
volumes of a German periodical, and therefore not generally ac- 
cessible. An indefatigable laborer in the cause of science, 
John Lewis Burckhardt, resided in the East from 1809 to 1816. 
Although his observations on the Holy Land were only inciden- 
tal,—his main object being to explore the interior of Africa,— 
yet they are of great value in reference to the topography of 
Palestine and the customs of the Arab tribes. Burckhardt is 
one of the very few travellers in that country who had inter- 
course with the people, and spoke their language. Still the 
disadvantages attending his observations were very great; and 
he was often compelled in the most interesting localities to 
make his notes by stealth, or to forego them entirely, on account 
of the jealousy of his Bedawin companions. 

Besides the writers above enumerated there have been many 
others of a more popular character, which, however interesting 
on account of personal incidents, are of little value to the in- 
terpreter of Scripture. Such are the eloquent but superficial 
itinerary of Chateaubriand ; the travels of Buckingham,—too 
well understood to need to be characterized ; the travels of Dr. 
Richardson,—pleasing but not always to be trusted; the poeti- 
cal fancies of Lamartine,—to write which it was not needful 
that he should ever have left Paris; and the work of Laborde, 
valuable rather for its splendid plates than for the accuracy of 
its topographical information. To the same general class be- 
long the “Incidents of Travel” of our countryman, Mr. Ste- 
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phens,—a pair of volumes unsurpassed in the interest of personal 
adventure, but adding little to our previous stock of topographi- 
cal information, because the writer had never made Palestine 
his study, and therefore, except in tact and enterprise, was 
quite unfurnished for the work of exploration. 

We have been thus minute in our glance at the materials for 
fact, biblical illustration, in order to impress upon the reader the 
that the great work of collecting exact information on this sub- 
ject is but just begun. Of the writers to whom we have referred, 
how many give us only the silly fables of the convents. How 
large a proportion of travellers have visited Palestine under 
circumstances that forbade their prosecuting any extended in- 
quiry. Maundrell’s visit was very brief. Buckingham was in 
Palestine only about three months; Dr. Clarke but seventeen 
days; and Niebuhr not much longer. Volney was a proclaim- 
ed infidel; nor did Burckhardt manifest any special sympathy 
with Christianity. Some visitors were learned but skeptical ; 
others were pious but unlearned; others still were greatly 
wanting in a tact for observation. Thus Jowett, though deep] 
interested in the sacred uses to which his notices might be haf 
makes the Kedron flow westward from Jerusalem—exactly con- 
trary to the fact. Most travellers have been unable to hold 
intercourse with the people of Palestine, except through inter- 
preters incapable of appreciating the subjects of communication. 
Even Pococke knew little Arabic, and the recent travellers 
have been, almost without exception, cut off by this circum- 
stance from all communication with thé natives. Thus they 
were compelled to see every thing through the eyes of the 
monks, and to take the a of the convents instead of per- 
sonal investigation. How little just information of the interior of 
the oriental bosom with its peculiar associations ; how little even 
of topographical details could they acquire in these circumstan- 
ces. Let us suppose some foreigner,—a Bedawi Arab, for in- 
stance,—to spend six or eight weeks in travelling post-haste 
through New England; suppose him obliged to communicate 
with the people only through an interpreter, and that interpre- 
ter some African slave whohad learned Arabic in his youth on the 

reat Sahara, and English amid the cotton fields of Georgia. 
Flow much information could the most intelligent visitor, amid 
such circumstances, carry away with him, to be used in illus- 
trating the literature, the physical, social and moral condition 
of the Yankees and their country? Scarcely less preposterous 
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is it to expect that Frank travellers in the East can master the 
facts essential for biblical illustration, by a mere “ summer 
ramble,” or “ three weeks in Palestine,’ with no better medium 
for the interchange of thought with the people, than the mis- 
erable patois of a Maltese rover, in the capacity of dragoman. 

These considerations prepare us to appreciate in some degree 
the invaluable volumes of Dr. Robinson. This great work 
enjoys the enviable distinction of being free from the objections 
to other writings alluded to above. The literary preparation 
which preceded the author’s journey, his peculiar advantages 
for prosecuting it, the free intercourse he enjoyed with the 
native population, his laborious personal examinations of the 
country, and lastly the abundant historical illustrations with 
which the work abounds, combine to render these volumes a 
treasury of information, and fully justify the enthusiastic lan- 
guage of Professor Ritter of Berlin : “ Now first begins, since 
the days of Reland, the second great epoch of our knowledge 
of the promised land !” 

Dr. Robinson has long been known, both in this country and 
in Europe, as a profound and accurate linguist, and as one who 
has labored with great zeal to elevate the standard of bib- 
lical learning. His own contributions to this department are 
too well known to need to be enumerated here. In the course 
of his professional duties, he became fully apprized of the defi- 
ciency in the materials of biblical illustration ; and many years 
since projected a personal exploration of the regions on which his 
studies had been so much employed. He was hindered, how- 
ever, from fulfilling his intention, until, by a series of providen- 
tial arrangements, obstacles were removed and facilities pre- 
pared, that mark the time and circumstances of his visit as ap- 
parently more advantageous than any that preceded it, or that 
may be expected soon to occur again. In 1832, the Rev. Eli 
Smith, of the American Mission at Beirat, a former pupil of Dr. 
R., made a visit to the United States. He had just returned 
from an extensive tour with Rev. H. G. O. Dwight through Ar- 
menia and Persia ; and the personal friendship and literary sym- 
pathy between him and Dr. R. led to an agreement that they 
would attempt a journey together, iP way of Mount Sinai and 
Akabah to Petra, and thence by Hebron to Jerusalem. Mr 
Smith’s qualifications for a profitable travelling companion on 
such an expedition are not surpassed by those of any other in- 
dividual. Says Dr. R.: 
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“I count myself fortunate in being thus early assured 
of the company of one, who, by his familiar and accurate 
knowledge of the Arabic language, by his acquaintance with 
the people of Syria, and by the experience gained in former 
extensive journeys, was so well qualified to alleviate the diffi- 
culties and overcome the obstacles which usually accompany 
oriental travel. Indeed, to these qualifications of my com- 
panion, combined with his taste for geographical and historical 
researches, and his tact in eliciting and sifting the information 
to be obtained from an Arab population, are mainly to be as- 
cribed the more important and interesting results of our 
journey.” 


Dr. R. left New-York in July, 1837, and passing through 
England, proceeded to Germany, where he conferred with Ge- 
senius, Tholuck and Roediger on topics of importance connected 
with the researches on which he was about to enter. On the 
ist Dec. he embarked at Trieste, and in about a week arrived 
at Athens. After seventeen days spent amid monuments 
reared to commemorate human greatness, but now serving only 
to mark its downfall, he left these scenes of sad but thrilling 
associations, and arrived by steamer at Alexandria, on the last 
day of 1837. Thence he proceeded up the Nile to Cairo, the 
Pyramids and Thebes. Returning to Cairo, he was joined by 
Mr. Smith, agreeably to their previous arrangement. We pass 
over the brief account of Egypt and its modern Pharaoh, Mo- 
hammed Ali, and the valuable observations concerning the 
probable bearing of his policy on the progress of human im- 
provement in the East, and confine our notices to the themes of 
principal interest, the journey through the “ great and terrible 
wilderness” and Palestine. 

Previous to setting out from Cairo, they had to make prepa- 
rations for a month’s travel in the desert, and that our readers 
may appreciate the nature of their accommodations, we ex- 
tract the account of their outfit. 


““A tent was to be purchased and fitted up; water-skins 
were to be procured and kept full of water, which was to be 
changed every day in order to extract the strong taste of the 
leather ; provisions were to be Jaid in for a whole month, as 
we could hope to obtain little either at Suez or at the Convent ; 
besides all the numerous smaller articles which are essential 
to the traveller’s progress and health, even if he renounce all 
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expectation of convenience and comfort. In all these pur- 
chases we were greatly indebted to the faithful services of our 
Janizary Mustafa, whom we remember with gratitude. 

“We chose a large tent with a single pole. This was folded 
into two rolls, for which we had sacks ; so that it was easily 
packed and loaded, and suffered little damage on the way. We 
had large pieces of painted canvass to spread upon the ground 
under our beds ; and found these more convenient than poles 
or bedsteads ; as the mattresses could be rolled up in them 
during the day, and thus be protected from dust or rain. 

“ Our provisions consisted chiefly of rice and biscuit. The 
latter is bulky ; and at a later period we substituted for it flour, 
from which our servants made unleavened bread; this was 
baked in thin cakes upon an iron plate, and proved quite pala- 
table and not unwholesome. Flesh may be obtained occasion- 
ally from the Arabs upon the way. With coffee, tea, sugar, 
butter, dried apricots, tobacco, wax-candles, etc., we were well 
supplied. We found the dried apricots quite a luxury in the 
desert ; and a timely distribution of coffee and tobacco among 
the Arabs is an easy mode of winning their favor and confi- 
dence. We had wooden boxes, like those of the Mecca pil- 
grims, for packing many of the articles; but afterwards aban- 
doned them for small sacks and larger saddle-bags of hair- 
cloth, like those of the Bedawin. These proved to be more 
advantageous as diminishing the bulk of the loads, and thus 
removing a source of expense and a cause of grumbling among 
the camel-drivers and muleteers. We took also a supply of 
charcoal, which proved of essential service.” 





With these equipments, two guns and a brace of pistols,—not 
for use, but as a terror to evil doers,—instruments for taking mea- 
surements, bearings, etc., two Arab servants and Besharah,— 
the same who accompanied Laborde, for a guide, and a ae € 
of three dromedaries and five camels, with six or eight Arabs 
to drive them, the travellers set out from Cairo on the 12th of 
March, 1838. They soon passed from the associations of civil- 
ized life to the novel and exciting feeling of finding themselves 
alone in the midst of the desert, “ in the true style of oriental 
travel, carrying with them their house, their provisions and a sup- 
ply of water for many days,” surrounded by their uncouth ani- 
mals and the no less uncouth sons of the desert, in a region 
where the weary eye in vain sought relief from the omnipresent 
desolation. Yet even the desert had its subjects of interest. Spe- 
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cimens of petrified wood were at first abundant ; and among the 
pebbles with which the ground was strewed, jaspers and chalce- 
donies were common. A less pleasing sight was the frequent car- 
cases and skeletons of camels, which had broken down and died 
by the way. The party arrived at Suez on the 15th of March, 
and spent a day in examining the vicinity, with reference to 
the difficulties which have been raised concerning the Mosaic 
account of the journey of the Israelites from Rameses to the 
Red Sea in the space of three days, and the passage of such an 
immense multitude through the sea itself in part of a single 
night. For the results at which our travellers arrived and the 
reasons by which they are supported we refer to the volumes,* 
adding merely, that in our opinion all ground of difficulty seems 
to be satisfactorily removed. 

Leaving Suez on the 16th of March, they proceeded to the 
region of Sinai, and arrived at the Convent on the 23d. Their 
route, though in many respects toilsome and dreary, was crowded 
with associations of the deepest interest. They sat under the 
palm-trees at the fountains of Moses ; their camels drank freely 
of the bitter waters of Marah, and they pitched their solitary 
tent at Elim, where, in other ages, the desert was covered for 
many a furlong, with the encampments and herds of the Hebrew 
emigrants. 

In one of the mountain gorges through which their path lay, 
the party came upon some of those rude drawings and inscrip- 
tions on the rocks, which are of such frequent occurrence in the 
peninsula of Sinai, and which have been by various authors 
attributed to the children of Israel on their way toHoreb. From 
the time when these rock writings were first mentioned by Cos- 
mas, A. D. 535, to the present day, their purport has remained 
a mystery. Itis a very singular fact, and one which strikingly 
illustrates the changeful nature of human affairs, that here, in 
these lone mountains, an alphabet is found graven on the face 
of the cliffs, which is shown by the thousands of inscriptions to 
have been in common use, but of which no other traces remain 
in all the voluminous literature of the world! But at length the 
power of science has compelled these silent solitudes to speak, 
and reveal their long kept mysteries. In 1839, Professor Beer, 


* See also Dr. Robinson’s article on “the Land of Goshen 
and the Exodus of the Israelites.” Am. Bib. Repos., Vol. III. 
No. VI. April, 1840. 
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of Leipzig—since numbered among the many martyrs of learn- 
ing—deciphered these inscriptions. But,—alas for the enthu- 
siasm of antiquarians !—he has, with the removal of the mystery, 
dispersed also much of the interest. The inscriptions consist 
chiefly of proper names, and probably belong to an age when 
the region of Sinai was the pious resort of numerous Christian 
pilgrims. 

On the route between Suez and Sinai, Dr. R. and his party 
turned aside to visit a cluster of ancient remains, whose history 
modern investigation has in vain endeavored to elucidate. 
Away, amid those sandy wastes, in a range of mountains six or 
seven hundred feet high, are found the inexplicable structures, 
called by the Bedawin, Sarabit el-Khadim. 


“ These lie mostly within the compass of a small enclosure, 
one hundred and sixty feet long from E.to W. by seventy feet 
broad, marked by heaps of stones thrown or fallen together, 
the remains perhaps of former walls or rows of low buildings. 
Within this space are seen about fifteen upright stones, like 
tombstones, and several fallen ones, covered with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; and also the remains of a smal] temple, whose 
columns are decorated with the head of Isis for a capital. At 
the eastern end is a subterranean chamber excavated in the 
solid rock, resembling an Egyptian sepulchre. It is square ; 
and the roof is supported in the middle by a square column 
left from the rock. Both the column and the sides of the 
chamber are covered with hieroglyphics ; and in each of the 
sides is a small niche. The whole surface of the enclosure is 
covered with fallen columns, fragments of sculpture and hewn 
stones strewn in every direction ; over which the pilgrim can 
with difficulty find his way. Other similar upright stones 
stand without the enclosure in various directions, and even at 
some distance ; each surrounded by a heap of stones, which 
may have been thrown together by the Arabs. ‘These upright 
stones, both within and without the enclosure, vary from about 
seven to ten feet in height; while they are from eighteen 
inches to two feet in breadth, and from fourteen to sixteen 
inches in thickness. They are rounded off on the top, forming 
an arch over the broadest sides. On one of these sides usually 
appears the common Egyptian symbol of the winged globe 
with two serpents, and one or more priests presenting offerings 
to the gods; while various figures and cartouches cover the 
remaining sides. They are said to bear the names of differ- 
ent Egyptian kings; but no two of them have the name of 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. Il. 16 
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the same monarch. According to Major Felix, the name of 
Osirtisen I. is found on one of them, whom Wilkinson supposes 
to have been the patron of Joseph. Not the least singularity 
about these monuments is the wonderful preservation of the 
inscriptions upon this soft sandstone, exposed as they have 
been to the air and weather during the lapse of so many ages. 
On some of the stones they are quite perfect ; on others both 
the inscription and the stone itself have been worn away 
deeply by the tooth of time.” Vol. I. p. 113. 


What could have been the intent of these temples and monu- 
mental structures, in the midst of this voiceless solitude ? The 
are not tombs; there is nothing in them resembling the foe 4 
chral monuments of Egypt. rd Prudhoe has suggested,— 
and we give his hypothesis only from the want of a better,— 
that this may have been a place of pilgrimage for the ancient 
Egyptians, just as a mountain near Mecca is to the Mohamme- 
dans at the present day; and that to it the Egyptian kings 
made each his visit, and erected a column with hisname. The 
very mystery of this lonely spot makes it deeply interesting, by 
“leading back the beholder into the gray mists of high anti- 
quity, and filling him with wonder and awe, as he surveys here, 
far from the abodes of life, the labors of men unknown, for an 
object alike unknown.” 

But the most interesting result of this journey through the 
Sinaitic region is the probable identification of the spot where 
the law was given to the ancient people of God. It is well 
known that tradition early selected Jebel Masa (Mount of 
Moses) as the place where this august transaction occurred, 
and for fifteen centuries chapels, crosses and legendary tales 
have hallowed it in the estimation of those who were too 
credulous or too ignorant to doubt. On examining this 
spot, Robinson and Smith found it to possess none of the 
features most essential to meet the conditions of the sacred 
narrative. It is comparatively an interior summit, difficult of 
access even for a small party, and cut off from an extensive 
prospect by other mountains, and se no neighboring 
plain or other ground, where a multitude could be assembled. 
Abandoning, therefore, the guidance of tradition for that of the 
Bible, our travellers arrived at a conclusion satisfactory to them- 
selves, and, we doubt not, to every unprejudiced reader, that the 
true Sinai is the mountain now called by the monks Horeb, 
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lying north from Jebel Masa, and overlooking the great plain 
er-Rahah. Their first view of this plain was when they were 
on their way to the convent, approaching from the N. W. As 
they followed the rocky ravine which led into it, the bottom 
opened gradually, though still shut in on either side by lofty 

ranite ridges with ragged, shattered peaks, a thousand feet 
high. A fine, broad plain before them sloped gently towards 
the S. S. E., enclosed by venerable mountains of dark granite,— 
stern, naked, splintered and indescribably grand,—and terminated 
at the distance of more than a mile, by the broad and awful 
front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly, in frowning majesty, 
from twelve to fifteen hundred feet. “ It was,” says Dr. R. “a 
scene of solemn grandeur wholly unexpected, and such as I had 
never seen, and the associations which rushed upon our minds 
were almost overwhelming.” 

Obeying the conviction almost forced upon them by this ac- 
cidental view of the plain er-Rahah, and finding no other area 
in all the region capable of holding such a multitude as the as- 
sembled tribes of Israel, the travellers subsequently explored 
the adjacent mountain, which they regard as the true Sinai. 
The almost inaccessible peak which appeared to impend over 
the plain is called by the Arabs es-Safsafeh. 


“This cliff rises some five hundred feet above the basin ; and 
the distance to the summit is more than half a mile. We first 
attempted to climb the side in a direct course ; but found the 
rock so smooth and precipitous, that after some falls and more 
exposures, we were obliged to give it up, and clamber upwards 
along a steep ravine by a more northern and circuitous course. 
From the head of this ravine, we were able to climb around 
the face of the northern precipice and reach the top, along 
the deep hollows worn in the granite by the weather during 
the lapse of ages, which give to this part, as seen from below, 
the appearance of architectural ornament. | 

“The extreme difficulty and even danger of the ascent was 
well rewarded by the prospect that now opened before us. 
The whole plain er-Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet, 
with the adjacent Wadys and mountains; while Wady esh- 
Sheikh on the right, and the recess on the left, both connected 
with and opening broadly from er-Rabah, presented an area 
which serves nearly to double that of the Dah Our convic- 
tion was strengthened, that here or on some one of the adja- 
cent cliffs was the spot, where the Lord ‘ descended in fire’ 
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and proclaimed the law. Here lay the plain where the whole 
congregation might be assembled ; here was the mount that 
could be approached and touched, if not forbidden ; and here 
the mountain brow, where alone the lightnings and the thick 
cloud would be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the 
trump be heard, when the Lord ‘came down in the sight of 
all the people upon Mount Sinai.’ We gave ourselves up to 
the impressions of the awful scene; and read with a feeling 
that will never be forgotten, the sublime account of the trans- 
action, and the commandments there promulgated, in the 
original words as recorded by the great Hebrew legislator.” 
Vol. I. pp. 157, 158. 


We know of no theory of any intelligent traveller concern- 
ing Sinai, which may compete with this m probability. Burck- 
hardt did indeed suggest that Mount Serbal, a peak west 
from Horeb, is the spot where the law was given, but the 
Arabs are unanimous in their testimony, that there are no large 
vallies in the neighborhood where a great multitude could be 
congregated. 

The description given of this wonderful region makes us 
feel that it was constructed expressly as the grand and peculiar 
temple where Jehovah would come near to man in the ter- 
rors of his majesty as he never had done, nor ever would again 
while the earth remaineth. He had but one law to give, and 
he made but one Sinai. Thither he brought his people, far 
away from the flesh-pots of Egypt and every other human 
trust, into deserts where they could not get even bread or water 
except they came directly from heaven; where many a league 
of shrubless sands and craggy steeps cut them off from the 
world. And then, when the solemn time arrived, he led them 
into the inner sanctuary, the secret, holy place, in the upper, 
central region of Sinai, having but a single feasible entrance. 
There, upon the mountains whose summits pierce the sky, and 
whose riven sides are black with the rust of ages, he bowed 
the heavens and came down, and uttered in the language of 
mortals the eternal principles of his government. 

Although the great desert of Arabia has often been crossed 
by travellers, and the notices of the routes of Seetzen, Burck- 
hardt and Laborde are of great value, yet no attempt has been 
previously made to combine these into a general view by any 
person who had himself been over the ground, and could con- 
nect the isolated facts of others by means of his personal exami- 
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nations. This important service Robinson and Smith have per- 
formed. From the extended details furnished by them we give 
the following brief view of the country lying between the Red 
Sea on the south and Palestine on the north. 

The great Arabian Peninsula is divided into two portions by 
a range of mountains more than four thousand feet high. This 
range originates east of Suez and runs S. S. easterly, parallel 
to the coast, to about the latitude of N. 29° 20’, where it turns 
more to the east and crosses the peninsula to the gulf of Aka- 
bah. This latter portion is called Jebel et-Tih. Midway be- 
tween the two gulfs, it gives off two extensive spurs, the first, 
called also Jebel et-Tih, running N. E., and the other, called 
Jebel e]-Ojmeh, N. N.E. The Desert of Shur and the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, through which the Israelites journeyed towards Si- 
nai, lie between the western part of this chain and the gulf 
of Suez. On the south of et-Tih, the country sinks down 
about a thousand feet into an uneven sandy plain, several miles 
in width, to rise again farther south, first, in broken hills of 
sandstone, then a belt of greenstone and porphyry, and be- 
yond and above all, a region of granite constituting the proper 
mountains of Sinai. This last is a vast circular assemblage of 
summits, cleft and surrounded by a labyrinth of passes. Of 
these the Wady esh-Sheikh is the principal, and the plain, er- 
Rahah, above mentioned, is simply an expansion of it. The 
most elevated point in this vicinity is Mount St. Catharine, by 
barometrical measurement 8068 feet above the sea. Dr. R. 
concludes that in the Scriptures the name Horeb is applied to 
this whole cluster, and that Sinai is the name of the particular 
summit from which the law was given,—exactly contrary to the 
present application of these names by most commentators. 

North of Jebel et-Tih, the whole desert descends towards 
Palestine. This vast and desolate region has these general 
features. It is bounded on the east by a deep depression called 
Wady el-Arabah, from five to twelve miles wide, extending 
from the gulf of Akabah to the Dead Sea. The region west of 
this great valley, and north of the range et-Tih, consists of two 
long basins, between which rises the spur, Jebel el-Ojmeh. 
The basin on the west is much the larger, and is drained by 
the water courses which unite in the great Wady el-Arish, 
running north to the Mediterranean. The other basin collects 
the Wadys between et-Tih on the south, el-Ojmeh on the west, 
and el-Mikrah on the north, and is drained by the Wady el- 

16* 
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Jerifeh, which runs N. E. into el-Arabah, towards the Dead 
Sea. The whole region between el-Jerafeh and el-Arish, north 
of the range el-Mikrah, is filled with desolate mountains, which 
forbid any practicable road across them in the direction of Pal- 
estine. This is an important fact, as it goes far towards de- 
termining the route of the Israelites, and also that of the Ro- 
man road from Akabah to Gaza. 

The particular stations of the Israelites cannot of course be 
determined ; but from these volumes we derive an unexpected 
degree of satisfaction concerning their probable general course 
of travel. The sources of this probability are such as these. 
The physical character of a supposed station,—expressly des- 
cribed, or implied in the sacred narrative ; its distance from some 
known point; the similarity of its Arabic name to the ancient 
Hebrew ; or a concurrence of all these particulars goes to de- 
termine a few localities. These points being fixed, the pro- 
gress of the Israelites from one to another is sometimes limited 
to certain roads by the physical character of the country,—the 
mountains and passes. Thus Sinai and Kadesh Barnea are 
two points whose relative position are known, and from the 
former there are two great routes leading in the direction of the 
latter. The western route leads over the elevated desert, and 
the eastern through the Wady el-Arabah. In their journey 
from Sinai, the third station of the Israelites was at Hazeroth. 
Burckhardt suggests—and Dr. Robinson concurs with him—that 
this name still exists, at the proper distance from Sinai, in the 
Arabic name of the fountain, ’Ain-Hidherah. If this be ad- 
mitted, the track of the Israelites was probably by way of the 
gulf of Elath, and through the Arabah, since the sacred writer 
seems to imply that their course led along Mount Seir (Deut. 
1: 2). Had they taken a route farther to the west, and passed 
around the range el-Mikrah, they would have arrived on the 
borders of Palestine at Beersheba, instead of Kadesh Barnea, 
which lay on the borders of Edom. By evidence such as this, 
also, Dr. R. is satisfied that the Roman road from Akabah to 
Gaza must have led up from the Wady el-Arabah to the desert, 
and passed west of Jebel el-Mikrah, and so on to Gaza. In- 
deed the nature of the ground compels the great routes leading 
north from Akabah to meet in the middle of the desert, in order 
to pass together around the range above mentioned. The route 
of the Roman road must have been determined by these physi- 
cal causes. Consequently, with the distances laid down on the 
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Peutinger Table to guide him, Dr. R. knew where to look for 
the ancient stations ; and it was from such data as these, com- 
bined with the traces of the ancient names still distinguishable 
by an educated ear in the native appellations, that he disco- 
vered the probable remains of Lysa, Eboda and Elusa,—show- 
ing by their ruins, that Roman greatness once dwelt here amid 
the appliances of luxury and the strength of military power. 


Our limits compel us to pass over much in these volumes that 
is of great interest to the biblical geographer. The travellers 
were six days passing from Sinai to Akabah, and seven from 
thence to Beersheba. The site of this ancient place seems to 
have been forgotten for centuries together, and during the last 
five, no western traveller appears to have found it until the 
visit of Robinson and Smith.* - 

On the 14th April, the travellers arrived at Jerusalem, and 
found a grateful repose in the houses of their countrymen, the 
Rey. Messrs. Whiting and Lanneau, missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board. 


“ The feelings of a Christian traveller on approaching Jerusa- 
lem can be better conceived than described. Mine were 
strongly excited. Before us, as we drew near, lay Zion, the 
Mount of Olives, the vales of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and 
other objects of the deepest interest; while, crowning the 
summits of the same ancient hills, was spread out the city 
where God of old had dwelt, and where the Saviour of the 
world had lived and taught and died. From the earliest child- 
hood I had read of and studied the localities of this sacred 
spot; now I beheld them with my own eyes; and they all 
seemed familiar to me, as if the realization of a former dream. 
I seemed to be again among cherished scenes of childhood, 
long unvisited, indeed, but distinctly recollected; and it was 
almost a painful interruption, when my companion (who had 
been here before) began to point out and name the various 
objects in view.” Vol. I. p. 326. 


Here a boundless field of investigation was open before them, 
and diligently did they explore it. They were almost con- 
stantly employed in exploring or taking bearings and measure- 
ments ; while the intervals of field labor were occupied with 


*See Vol. I. p. 300, also Dr. Robinson’s “ Brief Report,” 
Am. Bib. Repos. April 1839, p. 309. 
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the comparison of ancient topographical authorities. We can- 
not, of course, even name all the results at which they arrived. 
The following are merely specimens. 

They traced the origin, course and depth of the hollows and 
ravines, and the elevation and share of the hills in and around 
Jerusalem. This laid the foundation for fixing many other 
points, since these physical causes must have had a bearing on 
the dimensions of the ancient city and the sites of its structures. 
They discovered or identified various remains of the ancient city, 
as it was before the days of Herod; such as the courses of im- 
mense stones in the walls of the area of the temple. They 
found the lower part of the tower of Hippicus, left standing by 
Titus ; and were able to determine the position of the first ae as 
well as the probable courses of the second and third walls. The 
proved that the area of the mosk of Omar is the same wit 
that of the ancient temple, including the space covered by the 
castle Antonia; and that the reputed pool of Bethesda is pro- 
bably but the remains of the trench which separated Antonia 
from the hill Bezetha. They investigated the internal resources 
of the city in respect to water, and ascertained how it was that 
in a rocky limestone region, almost destitute of water, the inhabi- 
tants were able, by means of reservoirs and cisterns, to sustain 
the privations of long sieges, while their enemies were greatly 
distressed with thirst. They suggest the probability of an 
ancient connection between the pools on the western side of 
the city, and the wells under the area of the mosk, and between 
these latter and the fountain of the Virgin, in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. They personally explored and measured a subter- 
ranean passage cut in the solid rock, 1750 feet in length from 
the pool of Siloam to the fountain of the Virgin. They dis- 
credit the tradition which assigns to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre the site of Calvary, and show that the tombs around 
the city have no title to the names applied to them, etc. etc. 

Of all the researches of Dr. Robinson in Jerusalem, there is 
none which better illustrates the superiority of independent per- 
sonal investigation above the blind credulity which trusts to the 
convents, than the discovery of an arch of the bridge which 
formerly connected the songs court with the Xystus, on Mount 
Zion. In one of his visits to the S. W. corner of the area of 
the mosk of Omar, he had observed several of the large stones 
jutting out from the western wall, which at first sight appeared 
to be the effect of some violent convulsion. The circum- 
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stance attracted just notice enough at the time to be remember- 
ed; and on mentioning it afterwards to the missionaries, it was 
found that they had noticed the same apparent displacement ; 
and the remark was dropped that the stones had the appear- 
ance of having once belonged to a large arch. “ At this re- 
mark,” says Dr. Robinson, 


“a train of thought flashed upon my mind, which I hardly 
dared to follow out, until I had again repaired to the spot, in 
order to satisfy myself with my own eyes, as to the truth or 
falsehood of the suggestion. I found it evenso! The courses 
of these immense stones, which seemed at first ‘to have sprung 
out from their places in the wall in consequence of some 
enormous violence, occupy nevertheless their original posi- 
tion; their external surface is hewn to a regular curve; and 
being fitted one upon another, they form the commencement or 
foot of an immense arch, which once sprung out from this 
western wall in a direction towards Mount Zion, across the 
valley of the Tyropoeon. This arch could only have belonged 
to THE Brince, which according to Josephus led from this 
part of the temple to the Xystus on Zion; and it proves incon- 
testably the antiquity of that portion of the wall from which 
it springs. 

“The traces of this arch are too distinct and definite to be 
mistaken. Its southern side is thirty-nine English feet distant 
from the 8S. W. corner of the area, and the arch itself mea- 
sures fifty-one feet along the wall. Three courses of its stones 
still remain; of which one is five feet four inches thick, and 
the others not much less. One of the stones is 204 feet long ; 
another 24+ feet ; and the rest in like proportion. The part 
of the curve or are, which remains, is of course but a frag- 
ment; but of this fragment the chord measures twelve feet six 
inches ; the sine eleven feet ten inches ; and the cosine three 
feet ten inches.—The distance from this point across the val- 
ley to the precipitous natural rock of Zion, we measured as 
exactly as the intervening field of prickly-pear would permit ; 
and found it to be 350 feet or about 116 yards. This gives 
the proximate length of the ancient bridge. We sought care- 
fully along the brow of Zion for traces of its western termina- 
tion ; but without success. 

“Here then we have indisputable remains of Jewish antiquity, 
consisting of an important portion of the western wall of the 
ancient temple-area. They are probably to be referred to a 
period long antecedent to the days of Herod ; for the labors 
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of this splendor-loving tyrant appear to have been confined 
to the body of the temple and the porticos around the court. 
The magnitude of the stones also, and the workmanship as 
compared with other remaining monuments of Herod, seem to 
point to an earlier origin. In the accounts we have of the de- 
struction of the temple by the Chaldeans, and its rebuilding 
by Zerubbabel under Darius, no mention is made of these ex- 
terior walls. The former temple was destroyed by fire, which 
would not affect these foundations; nor is it probable that a 
feeble colony of returning exiles, could have accomplished 
workslike these. There seems therefore little room for he- 
sitation in referring them back to the days of Solomon, or 
rather of his successors ; who, according to Josephus, built up 
here immense walls, ‘immoveable for all time.’ Ages upon 
ages have since rolled away ; yet these foundations still en- 
dure, and are immoveable as at the beginning. Nor is there 
aught in the present physical condition of these remains, to 
tevent them from continuing as long as the world shall last. 
t was the temple of the living God; and, like the everlasting 
hills on which it stood, its foundations were laid ‘for all 
time.’” Vol. I. pp. 425, 427. 


The glory of Jerusalem has departed. From her ancient 
high estate as the civil metropolis of the Jewish commonwealth, 
and the religious centre of the whole Christian world,—* the 
joy of the whole earth,’—she has sunk into the neglected 
capital of a petty Turkish province. Dr. Robinson estimates 
the population as follows:—viz., 4,500 Mohammedans, 3,000 
Jews, 3,500 Christians. To these are to be added for the convents 
and garrison about 500 more, making in all 11,500. This is 
the lowest estimate we have seen; though it must be acknow- 
ledged the data seem to be worthy of reliance. 


“The markets are supplied by the peasants from the neigh- 
boring villages. There seemed to be no gardens of any ima- 
portance round about the city; except those below Siloam. 
Wheat would appear not to grow well around Jerusalem, but 
is brought from other quarters. In one of our journies north- 
ward, we met a small caravan of camels belonging to Bethle- 
hem, loaded with wheat from Nabulus. The exhausted 
situation of the country arising from the maintenance of an 
immense army, the forced export of wheat to Egypt, and the 
general discouragement to labor and enterprise, have naturally 
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caused an enormous increase in the cost of the necessaries of 
life. 

“ Jerusalem has few manufactories, and no exports, except 
what is carried away by the pilgrims. The manufacture of 
soap is one of the principal. For this there are nine establish- 
ments, which appear to have been long in existence. The 
mounds of ashes, which they have thrown out at some distance 
from the city on the north, have almost the appearance of 
natural hills. At Easter large quantities of perfumed soap are 
said to be sold to the pilgrims. Oil of sesame is made toa 
considerable extent ; for this there are niné presses. There is 
also a large tannery for leather, just by the eastern entrance 
to the court before the Church of the Sepulchre. All these 
establishments are private property, not controlled by the 
government ; and are in the hands of the Muslims. 

“The chief articles manufactured by the Christians, both here 
and at Bethlehem, are rosaries, crucifixes, models of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the like, carved in olive-wood, the fruit of the 
Dom-palm said to be brought from Mecca, mother of pearl, or 
sometimes in the species of black shining stone found near 
the Dead Sea.” Vol. II. pp. 95, 96. 


After spending several weeks in investigating the antiquities 
of the Holy City, Dr. R. and his companion entered upon a 
series of excursions to expiore the surrounding region. This 
might seem unnecessary in a part of the country so often visit- 
ed ; but it was, if possible, the more needful on that account, 
as great confusion and discrepancy prevail among the books of 
travels referring to the regions which they were now to inves- 
tigate. To show the pains which had been taken to turn these 
excursions to the best account, we need only state that Mr. 
Smith had begun as early as 1834 to collect the native names 
of places in those parts which they hoped to visit. These 
names, being derived from the Arabs and corrected according 
to the best Arabic orthography, suggested many analogies to 
the Hebrew, and tended to the discovery or verification of 
many ancient sites. The value of these lists and the labor of 
their compilation may be inferred from the fact that they con- 
tain some 4000 names, filling eighty-five pages of the ap- 
pendix. 

The Mislim population, being separated from the Christian 
ecclesiastics both by religion and the want of a common lan- 
guage, have generally retained the ancient names, instead of 
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receiving those imposed by pilgrims. Hence the proper course, 
and that which Robinson and Smith pursued, was to rely almost 
entirely on the information of the Arabs, in connection with 
such hints as are furnished by the Scriptures, by the earlier 
writers on Palestine, and by their own observation. Acting on 
these principles, they made their first excursion into a region 
N. E. from Jerusalem, which seems to have been neglected by 
all foreign travellers. They were here rewarded by results of 
great value to biblical geography. They were able to trace 
out scenes and places associated with the names of Abraham 
and Jacob, of Samuel and Saul, of Jonathan and David, etc., 
and to tread almost in their very footsteps. It is impossible for 
the intelligent reader of the Bible to follow these travellers 
over the track by which the army of Sennacherib approached 
Jerusalem, without having a deeper impression of the truth of 
Bible history, and a more vivid perception of its eloquence and 
power.* Here they found “ poor Anathoth” in a very different 
position from that assigned it by the monks; and also Gibeah 
of Saul, and Ramah, the home of Samuel. They descended 
into “ the passage of Michmash,” beyond which Rab-Shakeh 
“ laid up his carriages,” and over which he could not well have 
brought them (1 Sam. 13: 23, Is. 10: 28, 29); and passed by 
the two sharp rocks, Bozez and Seneh, over against Michmash 
and Gibeah, where Jonathan and his armor-bearer went up 
against the Philistines. They saw also the “ Rock Rimmon,” 
the conical hill to which the remnant of the Benjamites fled 
from the slaughter at Gibeah (Josh. 20: 45); and the long- 
lost Bethel, with its mountain on the east, where Abraham first 
pitched his tent in Palestine, and where Jacob slept and dream- 
ed of angels (Gen. 12: 8, 28: 10—19). A few miles distant 
they found el-Jib on a ridge, and Yalo near a noble valley, 
answering to Gibeon and the vale of Ajalon, where Joshua 


* He is come to Aiath, he is passed to Migron; at Mich- 
mash he hath laid up his carriages: they are gone over the 
passage ; they have taken up their lodging at Geba ; Ramah is 
afraid ; Gibeah of Saul is fled. Lift up thy voice, O daughter 
of Gallim: cause it to be heard unto Laish, O poor Anathoth. 
Madmenah is removed; the inhabitants of Gebim gather them- 
selves to flee. As yet shall he remain at Nob that day: he 
shall shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
the hill of Jerusaiem. Is. 10: 28—32. 
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commanded the sun and moon to stand still, while he chased 
the five kings towards the plain. 

A second excursion of our travellers was to ’Ain-Jidy (En- 
gedi) and the Dead Sea. In a single. cluster on this route, 
they recovered—by the correspondence of the Arabic names 
with the Hebrew, in the very region required by the sacred 
narrative—the sites of no less than nine of the towns and 
mountains of Judah, nearly every one of which have remained 
unrecognized since the days of Jerome. 

It is an interesting fact, and one that confirms the accuracy 
of the Scripture history, even in its minutest allusions, that Dr. 
R. found in existence customs which seem to annihilate thirty 
centuries of time, and bring the days-of David and our own 
together. We subjoin a few specimens from the many with 
which this work abounds. 


“Tn another tent a woman was kneeling and grinding at the 
hand-mill. These mills are doubtless those of scriptural times ; 
and are similar to the Scottish quern. They consist of two 
stones about eighteen inches or two feet in diameter, lying 
one upon the other, with a slight convexity between them, and 
a hole through the upper to receive the grain. The lower 
stone is fixed, sometimes in a sort of cement, which rises 
around it like a bowl and receives the meal as it falls from the 
stones. The upper stone is turned upon the lower, by means 
of an upright stick fixed in it as ahandle. We afterwards saw 
many of these mills; and saw only women grinding, some- 
times one alone and sometimes two together. ‘The female 
kneels or sits at her task, and turns the mill with both hands, 
feeding it occasionally with one. The labor is evidently hard ; 
and the grating sound of the mill is heard at a distance, indi- 
cating (like our coffee-mills) the presence of a family and of 
household life. We heard no song as an accompaniment to 
the work.” Vol. II. pp. 180, 181. 


Who can read this extract, without being reminded of our 
Saviour’s prediction (Mat. 24: 41): “Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken and the other 
left?” The close of this account, also, illustrates the threatened 
desolation of Jerusalem (Is. 25: 10): “1 will take from them 
the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of the mill- 
stones and the light of the candle.”” So also, Rev. 19: 22. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. UL. 17 
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The following extract will recall the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem who were “ abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks” (Luke 2: 8), and also the kind offices of Jacob, in 
rolling the stone from the mouth of the well of Haran (Gen. 
29: 8—10). 


“* None of the houses were now inhabited ; all the people be- 
ing abroad, dwelling in tents or caves, in order to watch their 
flocks and fields of grain. This is the custom of the peasants in 
this part of Palestine, during the months of pasturage in spring 
and until the crops are gathered ; while in autumn and winter 
they inhabit their villages. Cisterns excavated in the solid rock 
testify also to the antiquity of the site ; and the exterior of the 
rocks is in many places hewn smooth or scarped. Over most 
of the cisterns is laid a broad and thick flat stone, with a round 
hole cut in the middle, forming the mouth of the cistern. 
This hole we found in many cases covered with a heavy stone, 
which it would require two or three men to roll away.” Vol. 
II. p. 188. 


Again: 


“Watchmen were stationed in various parts, to prevent 
cattle and flocks from trespassing upon the grain. The wheat 
was now \ipening ; and we had here a beautiful illustration of 
Scripture. Our Arabs ‘ were an hungered,’ and going into the 
fields, they ‘plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing 
them in their hands.’ On being questioned, they said this was 
an old custom, and no one would speak against it ; they were 
supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed as a charity. We 
saw this afterwards in repeated instances.” ~Vol. II. p. 192. 


Speaking of their visit to Kurmul (Carmel) near Hebron, 
Dr. Robinson remarks : 


“We were here in the midst of scenes memorable of old 
for the adventures of David, during his wanderings in order 
to escape from the jealousy of Saul; and we did not fail to 
peruse here, and with the deepest interest, the chapters of 
Scripture which record the history of those wanderings 
and adventures. Ziph and Maon gave their names to the 
desert on the East, as did also En-gedi; and twice did the 
inhabitants of Ziph attempt to betray the youthful outlaw to 
the vengeance of his persecutor. At that time David and his 
men appear to have been very much in the condition of similar 
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outlaws at the present day; for ‘every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented gathered themselves unto him ; and he became 
a captain over them ; and there were with him about four hun- 
dred men.’ They lurked in these deserts, associating with the 
herdsmen and shepherds of Nabal and others, and doing them 
good offices, probably in return for information and supplies 
obtained through them. 

“Hence, when Nabal held his annual sheep-shearing in 
Carmel, David felt himself entitled to share in the festival ; 
and sent a message recounting his own services, and asking 
for a present: ‘ Wherefore let the young men find favor in 
thine eyes; for we come in a good day; give, 1 pray thee, 
whatsoever cometh to thine hand unto thy servants, and to 
thy son David.’ In all these particulars we were deeply struck 
with the truth and strength of the biblical descriptions of man- 
ners and customs, almost identically the same as they exist at 
the present day. On such a festive occasion near a town or 
village, even in our own time, an Arab Sheikh of the neigh- 
boring desert would hardly fail to put in a word, either in per- 
son or by message; and his message, both in form and sub- 
stance, would be only the transcript of that of David.” Vol. 
II. pp. 200, 201. 


But our limits will not permit us to dwell further on the re- 
sults of this excursion, nor on those of the subsequent explora- 
tion of the region south of the Dead Sea, and of the country of 
Samson, and the Pentapolis of the Philistines. The readers of 
the Repository have been apprized of the progress of biblical 
research in some of those regions, by the account of Burck- 
hardt’s journey to Wady Masa,* and of Legh’s excursion to the 
same place,} as well as the correspondence of Dr. Robinson, 
published in the Repository for April, 1839. 

On the 13th June, the travellers prepared to leave the Holy 
City. They had now been living for weeks in the exciting 
consciousness of communion with past ages. Kings, seers and 
holy men of old seemed to come back to their accustomed 
haunts, and to expound their own history, giving the cir- 
cumstances of their acts and sayings with such clearness, that 





* See Bib. Repos. Vol. II., July, 1832, pp. 597, ete., and 
October, 1832, pp. 759, ete. 
+ See Bib. Repos. October, 1833, pp. 615, etc. 
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the Scriptures in which they are preserved, seem to be not so 
much records of by-gone ages, as the contemporary journals of 
our own. If the feelings of our author were strongly excited 
on first beholding Jerusalem, before he had thus bathed his 
spirit in its hallowed associations, what must they have been 
when leaving it for the last time! On his arrival, the salutation 
of the Psalmist was continually on his lips: “ Peace be within 
thy walls and prosperity within thy palaces ;” and now, on his 
departure he could not but add: “ For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I will now say, peace be within thee!’ “One 
long, last look; and then, turning away,” he “bade those 
sacred hills farewell, forever.” 

Their route northward was by the great road to Nabulus. A 
few miles from Jerusalem, in Jifna Dr. Robinson recognized the 
Gophna of Josephus, with its paved Roman road,—a site that 
since the days of Eusebius seems to have been forgotten alike by 
explorers and by tradition itself, although only a mile from the 
most public route in Palestine. He found Shiloh—where once 
the ark abode—in just the situation described three thousand 
years ago, “on the north side of Bethel, on the east side of the 
highway that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the 
south of Lebonah,” with all these places surviving to identify 
the site. At Nabulus (Shechem) our travellers collected mi- 
nute information concerning the antiquities and present state of 
the Samaritans. The plain of Esdraelon afforded an abundant 
harvest of valuable results, which will serve to extricate the 
topography of that region from the confusion and contradiction 
hitherto encumbering it. 

No portion of these journals has interested us more than the 
record of researches around the sea of Tiberias. ‘“ Cinneroth,’’ 
“ Gennessaret,” “the sea of Galilee,’ “Bahr Tabariyeh”— 
how many ages are suggested by these various appellations ! 
Upon those waters walked the godlike form, whose presence 
awed the spirit of the tempest, and whose command the winds 
and the sea obeyed. Credulity may mistake the true position 
of other interesting objects, but concerning this sheet of water 
there is no deception. No other than this can be “ the sea” 
upon whose shores the Saviour dwelt, and around which he so 
often went, and never went without leaving traces of his com- 
een proofs of the divinity both of his power and his grace. 

ere most of his mighty works were done. The pious traveller 
cannot here set down his foot without the probability of placing 
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it where his Redeemer once trod. Ashe walks pensively along 
between the placid waves of Gennessaret and the impending 
mountain, he looks abroad on the same landscape, and may have 
the same enjoyment of its beauties that the human soul of Jesus 
received, when he beheld the sun rise over the waters, and the 
mist roll away up the western hills, or saw at evening the tall 
summit of Hermon still bathed in sunlight, after the shadows 
had settled down upon the hamlets on the shore. With what 
pity for the stupidity that would not feel, and the blindness that 
would not see, did that Saviour here utter the denunciations, 
“ Wo unto thee, Chorazin ; wo unto thee, Bethsaida!’’ “ And 
thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell; for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have re- 
mained unto this day!” And who could survey the scene of 
these maledictions, and wander among the broken columns and 
capitals and pedestals of nameless ruins, all silent and lonely, 
or frequented only by the sons of Ishmael, without a thrill of 
awe, a solemn conviction of the truth that God hates sin—that 
from his denunciation there is no escape; that it makes no 
haste, and yet brooks no delay; but moves on as steadily as 
the foot of time, till it overwhelms the guilty rebel who incurs 
its wo! 

It would be a pleasing task to accompany our travellers to 
Saphet and the sources of the Jordan, and thence through the 
ancient borders of Asher to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon; but 
our limits forbid. On the 8th of July, 1838, they sailed from 
Beyrout, and passed by Smyrna and Constantinople, through the 
Black Sea, and up the Danube to Vienna. Here our author 
was brought to the borders of the grave by a fever contracted 
during the voyage. 

The two following years were spent by Dr. Robinson at Ber- 
lin in the preparation of his various materials for the public eye. 
There, “in the unrestricted use of that noble institution, the 
Royal Library, and of the very valuable private collections of 
Ritter, Neander and Hengstenberg,” he had every facility for 
comparing the results of his journey with whatever has survived 
concerning the Holy Land in previous writers, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular. 


In taking a general view of the service which these re- 
searches have done for the cause of sacred literature, we notice : 
* 
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First, the geographical results. No single expedition has 
ever contributed so large an amount of materials for the rectifi- 
cation of Scripture geography ; nor have any previous travellers 
employed such unwearied pains to verify the results of those 
who have gone before them. Their instruments were con- 
stantly in their hands ; every inflection of their path was noted 
on the spot ; the time of arrival and departure from every point 
of interest, and the rate of travel were carefully preserved ; 
thousands of bearings of mountains, towns, etc., were taken, and 
all are carefully wrought into their maps on scientific princi- 

les. As evidence of the industry and perseverance exhibited 
in this journey, we find that there are notices in these volumes, 
of more than a hundred sites of towns and other objects discov- 
ered, or described and their identity for the first time rendered 
probable by Robinson and Smith. 

The mode of observation pursued by Dr. R. is, if we mistake 
not, quite novel, and has had no small share in the geo raphical 
value of his work. We allude to the constant habit of noticing 
the Wadys, or water courses,—their depth and direction, and 
the relation of other objects to them. In this way, he has 
overspread the regions through which he passed with a tissue 
of vallies and ranges of hills, that by their position determine 
many questions of great interest. Thus, for example, we are 
now for the first time assured of the shape of the desert, by the 
patient collection of facts showing the drainage of its surface 
through the smaller depressions into the two great Wadys, el- 
Arish and el-Jerafeh, running northward. The careful reader 
will notice other illustrations of the advantages of this peculiar 
mode of describing a country by the size and direction of its 
hollows, particularly in the account of Jerusalem and its vi- 
cinity. 

Sache source, from which much of the value of these re- 
searches is derived, was the combination in these travellers of 
the profound literary preparation of the one, with the familiar 
acquaintance of the other with the vernacular Arabic. A sin- 
gle illustration will set this in a just light. When our travellers 
were approaching Palestine across the desert, believing them- 
selves to be on the route of the Roman road, they searched for 
the ancient stations, and among others for Elusa. And the 
manner of their discovering it was this: Jerome (Com. on Is. 
15: 4) intimates that the Aramean name of this city was ms*>n 
(Chalitzah), which was softened by the Greeks into “Ehovou 
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(Elusa). It naturally occurred to our travellers that if this 
name survives among the Arabs at the present day, it must be 
in a form which resembles the cognate Aramean. What then, 
they inquired, would the name mentioned by Jerome become, 
when modified by Arab organs? This was a question which 
Mr. Smith at once answered by changing the word to Khila- 
sah. This, then, was the name that was to be sought, if the 
memory of the place had not utterly perished; and this was 
the very name given by the Arabs to the ruins found at the 
Wady el-Kiarn. Now it is apparent, that had not one of these 
travellers been thoroughly imbued with sacred literature, he 
would not have derived this hint from Jerome ; nor would the 
hint have been available, had not the other been expert in the 
Arabic as now spoken in Palestine. 

That we do not too highly estimate the value of these vol- 
umes to sacred geography, is shown by the testimony of Kiepert, 
the cartographist of Berlin, by whom the maps were construct- 
ed. He declares that “ the routes of Robinson and Smith, in 
minute specifications of every kind, leave far behind them the 
ot of all other oriental travellers, even of Burckhardt him- 
self ;” that the maps and plans of Laborde and the Itinerary of 
Burckhardt “ can make no pretension to the same degree of 
correctness as those of our travellers,” and that Laborde’s de- 
lineation of the region of Sinai “ does not correspond to a sin- 
gle one of the exact bearings’’ taken by Robinson and Smith, 
“and may be pronounced a complete failure,” etc. Even the 

eat route from Jerusalem to Nazareth, though so often travel- 

ed and described, is now for the first time accurately construct- 
ed, and the true position of important places, such as Samaria, 
Nabulus and Jenin assigned to them. 

But there is another characteristic of this great work, which 
enhances its value in our estimation; we mean its abundant 
historical illustrations. In his notice of almost every place 
which he describes, the author gives a connected sketch of its 
history, so far as any materials can be found in classical or 
ecclesiastical writers, ancient itineraries, Arabian geographers, 
or modern travels. Although, at first view, it may seem to 
impair the unity of the work, we are convinced, on further re- 
flection, that there is great propriety in the introduction of this 
historical matter in connection with the places to which it re- 
fers. It thus possesses an interest and value which it would 
not have in a separate form. And besides, few men, espe- 
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cially in this country, can have access to the literary facilities 
which Dr. R. enjoyed in Europe. He has done well, therefore, 
when the materials of history were within his reach, to collect 
them for the benefit of less favored scholars. The labor and 
research evinced in this portion of the work are prodigious ; 
and we venture to say that these illustrations, with the append- 
ed notes, form the most complete index to whatever may be 
known of the history of Palestine, that can anywhere be found ; 
and, in reference to the places visited by our travellers, leave 
little to be desired and almost nothing to be gleaned by suc- 
ceeding laborers in the same field. As aspecimen of these his- 
torical results the account of Jerusalem may be particularly 
named. We are not aware that there exists anywhere 
else among the innumerable works of geographers, annalists 
and travellers, so complete an account of the Holy City in 
the successive ages of its eventful history. This is not wholly 
owing to the lack of materials—though these are indeed less 
copious than could be desired—but to their dispersion through 
rare authorities and the Jabor of searching them out; and, 
moreover, the few authentic facts have been overlaid by moun- 
tains of eR | lore, heaped up by successive generations 
of pilgrims. Dr. Robinson has successfully analyzed these tra- 
ditions, and fixed the canons by which i: may be determined 
what is to be regarded as truthful and what is only the off- 
spring of credulity or fraud. In the application of these rules 
he spoils many an interesting fable which long currency had 
almost authorized as fact; but for what we lose in this way, 
we are compensated by the feeling of repose with which we 
rest in the conclusions of the author,—the conviction that what 
is now given us may be relied on as truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and as nearly the whole truth as the nature of the case 
allows. 

We must not omit to mention the valuable appendixes to these 
volumes, particularly to the third. These contain, among other 
things, a chronological dist of works on Palestine and Mount 
Sinai, with a brief account of each ; a scientific memoir on the 
maps, by H. Kiepert, the constructor; the itineraries of the 
travellers, being the field notes of the routes, rate of travel, 
meteorological remarks, etc. for every day ; an essay, by Rev. 
E. Smith, on the pronunciation of the Arabic ; and. also the 
extensive tables, already alluded to, of names of places in Pal- 
estine and its vicinity, arranged according to the civil divisions 
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of the country. The maps, as well as the letter-press, are ex- 
ecuted in a style corresponding with the importance of the in- 
formation they are designed to impart. 

It is a subject for thankfulness to the great Fountain of 
Truth, that this important undertaking has been so successfully 
accomplished,—that the men were prepared for it, and carried 
through it, and enabled to | the results before the public with 
all the completeness of deliberate study. We congratulate 
them on this consummation as alone an object worthy the aim 
and effort of their whole lives. And though they modestly 
confess the incompleteness of their survey of the Promised 
Land, they have done more than any who have gone before 
them, and left a model of accuracy and diligence for the imita- 
tion of those who may succeed them. We congratulate the 
friends of sound learning on the preduction by our own country- 
men of a work of such genuine erudition, which will not only 
add to the reputation of our national literature, but also stimu- 
late the youthful clergy of our land, more than any foreign 
production could do, to aim at a thorough scholarship. And, 
finally, we congratulate the brotherhood of believers on the 
clearer evidence and brighter light which these volumes shed 
on the sacred word ; showing that it is no cunningly devised 
fable ; but, by the correspondence of a thousand allusions with 
existing facts, is demonstrated to be the genuine record of the 
men, places, and scenes, and modes of thought, and sources of 
feeling, that it professes to be. Even its mysteries are many of 
them but the result of our ignorance, and are destined yet to be 
resolved when sanctified learning shall go forth into all the 
world, and from the history of every nation, from records, ruins, 
inscriptions and coins, from the tribes of animals and from the 
structure of the globe itself, shall gather the materials for illus- 
trating the word of God. 








The Nestorians. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Tue NeEsToriANs. 


By Edward Robinson, D. D., Professor of Bib. Lit., Union Theol. Sem., New-York. * 


The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing evidence of their 
identity, etc. By Asahel Grant,M.D. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1841. 12mo. pp. 385. 


Tue remnant of the great Nestorian sect, which once ex- 
tended over a large part of Asia, and pushed its missions and 
its churches unto the remotest east, to India and China, is now 
confined to the wild mountains of Kurdistan, lying between 
Mesopotamia and Persia, and blocking up the direct passage 
between those countries. In this almost inaccessible retreat, the 


Nestorians have for ages defied the storms of revolution and of 
desolation that have swept over the adjacent regions; and, in 
their character of bold and intrepid, though rude and fierce 
mountaineers, have so entirely maintained their independence 
unto the present day, as to bear among their neighbors the 
proud title of Ashiret, “the Tributeless.”” These mountains 
are their chief seat and home; but on the east, they have de- 
scended to occupy in part the fertile plains which border the 
Lake of Ooroomiah and surround the city of the same name, the 
reputed birth-place of Zoroaster; while on the west they are 
also found in the cities and villages of the vast plains through 
which the Tigris rolls its course. Until quite recently, these 
mountain districts have remained unexplored and unvisited by 
Europeans; and travellers have come in contact with this people 
only at their extremities, upon the plains of the east and west. 
In the latter quarter, in the region of Mosul, the missionaries of 
the Romish church have for centuries assailed them with zeal 
and at last with success. In the seventeenth century, their 
western patriarch gave in his adhesion to the pope, who, in re- 
turn, bestowed upon him and his followers the venerable but 
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unmeaning name of Chaldeans.* The change indeed was 
hardly more than nominal; consisting merely in a few names 
of saints and the dropping of a few sentences of their creed and 
liturgy ;, and probably was adopted more in the hope of protec- 
tion and aid from a supposed great occidental power, than from 
any definite conviction. The patriarch of the mountains still 
remains steadfast in his ancient faith ; and among his followers 
in the plain of Ooroomiah, within the last eight years, American 
missionaries have taken up their abode. They were received. 
with unexampled kindness and respect, and have already met 
with a success which could never have been anticipated; and 
have brought out to view facts and information respecting the 
country and the people, which throw new light upon the history 
of that portion of the globe. 

The Nestorians are remarkable for having preserved during 
the dark ages a purer faith and a brighter missionary zeal, than 
any of the other churches of the east or west. In the west, in- 
deed, amid all those centuries of superstition, papal domination, 
and fierce contention, the existence of the Nestorians appears 
almost to have been forgotten; while at that very time their 
missionary efforts in the east were in a high degree enterprising 
and successful, stretching over the long interval from the 
seventh to the fourteenth century. Their churches in the remote 
east, however, mostly perished in the convulsions and revolu- 
tions brought about by the Muhammedan conquerors, Gengis 
Khan and Tamerlane; and the papal missionaries, who were 
sent not long after into China and the adjacent regions, profess 
to have found no traces of a former Christianity. The Nesto- 
rians of Mesopotamia having been themselves partially won 
over to the pope in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
materials for their ecclesiastical history became so far known, 
that the learned Assemani, more than a century ago, could oc- 
cupy the whole third and fourth parts of his great work with 
treatises upon the religious literature, history, and polity of this 
interesting people.t In respect to their present character and 


* A more appropriate name would have been papal Nesto- 
rians or Nestorian-Catholics; analogous to the Greek-Catholics, 
Armenian-Catholics, Syrian-Catholics, ete. 

+ Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tom. iii. Pars i, ii. 
Romae 1725-28. A brief but very complete abstract of the 
history of their missionary efforts was published in the Mis- 
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condition, at least that portion of them dwelling in the plain of 
Ooroomiah, we have full information in the Researches of 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, the Reports of the Mission scat- 
tered through the volumes of the Missionary Herald since 1834, 
and especially in the valuable article from the pen of the Rey. 
J. Perkins, in the American Biblical Repository for January of 
the present year. 

One important circumstance, first brought to light by Smith 
and Dwight, and substantiated by the subsequent Nebo of the 
Mission, 1s the fact, that the venerable Syriac, which has long 
been supposed by scholars to have become a dead language,* 
still exists in a corrupted form as the living vernacular tongue 
of the Nestorian Christians. Niebuhr, indeed, with his accus- 
tomed accuracy, relates the same fact as to the villages around 
Mosul ; but this was contradicted by Volney, and no traveller 
had since taken the trouble to inquire after the truth.+ Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight found in the villages in the region of Ooroo- 
miah the same vernacular unwritten language of the common 
people; while all the church books were in the ancient Syriac, 
written in a peculiar character varying slightly from the Es- 
trangelo.{ In the village of Khosrova, inhabited by Chaldeans 
(i. e. Nestorian-Catholics), they met with a bishop and _ priest, 
both of whom had been educated at Rome, where the latter had 
spent twelve years in the College of the Propaganda. He had 
begun to write down the _— language, and had translated 
into it for the use of his pupils the Doctrina Christiana (a papal 
catechism) and a few prayers. These were the only books then 
existing in the vulgar language of the Nestorians. The tray- 
ellers obtained copies of them; and also a copy of the Nesto- 
torian alphabet with the sounds exemplified. These tracts, 





sionary Herald for August 1838, drawn up by the Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, one of the secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

* Hoffmann Gramm. Syr. pp. 35, 36. 

+ Niebuhr Reisebeschr. II. p. 352, “ Die allgemeine Sprache 
auf den christlichen Dorfern dieser Gegend (Mosul) ist noch 
auf diesen Tag Syrianisch. Das jetzige Syrische oder Chal- 
daische aber soll wenigstens eben so sehr von der Sprache 
verschieden sein, worinn die Kirchenbiicher geschrieben 
sind, als das neu Arabische vom alten.” Comp. Hoffmann, 1. c. 
Volney, Voyage en Syrie, I. p. 331. 


t Researches, II. p. 212. § Ibid. p. 192. 
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through the kindness of Mr. Smith and Dr. Anderson, came af- 
terwards into the possession of the writer of this article; but the 
entire want of all the necessary literary helps in this country, 
precluded the possibility of making any use of them. In 1837 
he put them into the hands of the distinguished orientalist, Prof. 
Roediger of Halle ; who by a singular concurrence was at the 
same time, in connection with Pott of Halle, investigating the 
neighboring language of the Kurds.* Partly at his request, a 
letter to Mr. Perkins was afterwards sent by the writer from 
Constantinople, requesting further information as to the lan- 
guage, and also such other specimens of it as could be obtained. 
An answer to this letter was received some months later in 
Berlin, with a package of tracts both in the modern and an- 
cient language. As the letter of Mr. Perkins presents a more 
full and distinct account of the language and literature of the 
Nestorians than has yet been given to the public, no apology 
is necessary for inserting it here. 


Ooroomiah, Nov. 14th, 1838. 
My very pear Sm: 


A short time since, I had the sincere gratification of receiving 
your kind letter, dated Constantinople, Aug. 11th. It gives 
me great pleasure to comply with your request so far as I am 
able, in communicating to you information respecting the lan- 
guage of the Nestorians. 

The ancient language of the Nestorians of Persia and of the 
Kurdish mountains is the ancient Syriac ;+ and this is still 
their book-language. Not only their liturgy, but a// their books 
are written in the Syriac. And their ecclesiastics, who are but 
very imperfectly instructed, conduct their written correspond- 
ence in Syriac, and are able to converse in it with each other. 
The common written character of the Nestorians resembles the 
Estrangelo. They still have some few ancient books written 
in the Estrangelo ; and they now use the Estrangelo for their 
capital letters. 


——— ee te 


* Kurdische Studien, in Zeitschrift zur Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, III. p. 1. 

+ By the term Syriac, I intend the ancient Syriac, whether 
the signification “ ancient” be supplied or not; save where the 
term “ modern.” is prefixed in one instance. J. P. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VI. NO. Il. 18 
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The so-called “Chaldeans ” of Mesopotamia received that 
title, as you know, from the pope, on their becoming Catholics. 
Their ancient language is also the Syriac, and their written 
character was the same with that of the Nestorians; except 
among that portion of them who were converted from the 
Jacobite sect, who, I believe, use the common Syriac character 
familiar to European scholars. These “Chaldeans ” all used 
the ancient Syriac as their,written language, until their modern 
conversion to popery. Since that event, some of their books 
have been prepared in the Arabic tongue; in order, as is sup- 

osed, that the people, having abandoned their own ancient 
cae e and literature, may be the more easily induced to em- 
brace all the peculiarities of the papal church. I am informed, 
however, that their liturgy is still in the ancient Syriac, among 
many of the Chaldean x. ba of Mesopotamia. 

The above statements in reference to the language of the 
Chaldeans of Mesopotamia have been repeatedly made to me 
by individuals of their own people. They have also just been 
confirmed by a Chaldean deacon from the region of Mosul, who 
recently arrived here, and has spent a considerable part of his 
time, during the past week, in my study. 

The spoken language of the Nestorians of Persia and of the 
K«rdish mountains is derived directly from the ancient Syriac. 
It differs somewhat in different regions. According as a given 
district is situated in the vicinity of the Turks, Kurds, or Per- 
sians, the language has become corrupted by the introduction 
of a great number of words and phrases, borrowed from the lan- 
guages of those nations respectively; and thus differs much 
more widely: from the ancient Syriac, than the dialects spoken 
by some of the independent Nestorians of the Kurdish mountains, 
who have come less in contact with these barbarizing influences. 
In all these regions, however, the body of the spoken language 
of the Nestorians comes from the ancient Syriac, as obviously 
and directly as the modern Greek comes from the ancient 
Greek. 

The “ Chaldeans” of Mesopotamia are also said to have for- 
merly spoken a corruption of the Syriac. At present most of 
them are said to use Arabic, particularly in and about the city of 
Mosul. In some of the villages, however, they still speak a 
corrupted Syriac,—the same that is spoken by the Nestorians 
of Ooroomiah, save that it approaches nearer to the ancient 
language. It was undoubtedly this language which Niebuhr 
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heard in some of those villages and pronounced to be “ Chal- 
dean.”* The deacon above named is from a village about 
fifteen miles distant from Mosul. He states that the iahsbitants 
of that village and others in the vicinity usually speak corrupt 
Syriac instead of the Arabic. His own dialect differs but little 
from that spoken here. 

Of the difference between the ancient Chaldaic language 
and the Syriac, you are of course better qualified to judge than 
Iam. I feel quite clear, however, in reference to the points 
which I have stated above, viz. that the ancient language of 
both the Nestorians and the present “ Chaldeans” is the same, 
—and that, the ancient Syriac ; also, that the spoken language 
of the Nestorians and of these “ Chaldeans” is the same, (ex- 
cept so far as the Arabic prevails among the latter,) and that 
it is derived directly from the ancient Syriac.t 

I have almost constant occasion to notice the very strong re- 
lationship which exists between all these cognate Semitic lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, etc. The Nestorian 
ecclesiastics, for example, very easily leara the Hebrew lan- 
guage, from its resemblance to their own. I have, at present, 
a class of these ecclesiastics in Hebrew, whose proficiency, with 


* Niebuhr, however, calls it Syrianisch ; see the Note on 
p- 456, above. R. 

+ The very same statements respecting the language of the 
papal Nestorians in the villages around Mosul, were made to 
the writer at Constantinople in 1838, by Mr. Rassam, now 
British Consul at Mosul, himself a native “ Chaldean” from that 
city or the vicinity. R. 

t Inthe article above referred to, (Am. Bib. Repos. Jan. 
1841, p. 12,) Mr. Perkins remarks that he and his colleague, 
Mr. Holladay, “have taken some pains to compare the lan- 
guage of the Nestorians with the Chaldaic, as exhibited in the 
books of Daniel and Ezra, and at the same time with the an- 
cient Syriac of those portions of Scripture ; and the result has 
been a most decided preponderance in favor of deriving the 
modern language directly from the Syriac.” I cite this in 
order to subjoin the remark, that the Chaldaic of Daniel and 
Ezra is hardly a fair standard of comparison, since it approach- 
es much nearer to the Hebrew than does the ordinary Chal- 
dee dialect. The comparison should rather have been made 
with some portion of the Chaldee translations exhibited in the 
Targums. R. 
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very little effort, is such as would do honor to an Andover 
lecture-room. There are also Jews in this city who speak a 
corrupt dialect of the Hebrew ; and their language so nearly 
resembles that spoken by the Nestorians, that individuals of the 
two nations can readily understand each other. 

The spoken language of the Nestorians has scarcely been re- 
duced to writing by themselves. Hence, as I have said above, 
the epistolary correspondence is still conducted in their ancient 
language, the Syriac. I find, too, by referring to Mr. Smith’s 
“ Researches,” that the manuscripts which he procured here, 
were the only works, as he supposed, existing in the spoken 
language.* I have found no other manuscripts prepared in the 
vulgar tongue in this region. I obtained, some time since, from 
the vicinity of Mosul, what purported to be a translation of a 
part of the Gospels, into the spoken language. It proved to 
me that the “ Chaldeans” of the villages in that region speak 
a corrupted Syriac; but the preparation of the work was so 
entirely without rule or standard in construction, orthography, 
etc., as to prove, also, that the spoken language of the Nesto- 
rians and Chaldeans has been as little cultivated on the western, 
as on the eastern side of the Kurdish mountains. 

We regard the necessity of cultivating the spoken language 
of the Nestorians as so obvious and great, in order to reach the 
mass of the people with religious and intellectual matter, that I 
long since commenced reducing it to writing. I have made a 
translation of some parts of the Scriptures, of a small geogra- 
phy, and of some other things, into the language. Our transla- 
tions are doubtless still imperfect in orthography as well as in 
other respects ; as I have had no standard to aid me, but the 
Syriac language. In the hope, however, that they may gratify 
you and your German friends, and afford you some light, I will 
send you a few specimens of which we have duplicates. We 
have as yet printed nothing. Our press is now on the way to 
this country.+ As I send by the English post, 1 can forward 


* Vo). II. p. 192. See above, p. 456. 

+ In consequence of many delays, the press did not reach 
Ooroomiah until Nov. 1840. The following entries in Mr. 
Perkins’ journal of that month, show the joy with which it was 
welcomed. 

* Nov. 7th, 1840.—Our printer, Mr. Breath, arrived. His 
coming with the press is, we believe, the dawn of a new era 
on the Nestorians.—9th. We took the press from the boxes in 
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but few manuscripts at this time; but will endeavor to send 

more, together with some manuscripts in the ancient language, 

when an opportunity for transportation shall occur. Lying on 
my table are two letters which I lately received ; one from the 

Patriarch and one from a bishop. I send you these also with 

a translation. They are in the ancient language, i. e. the 

ancient Syriac. 

You are doubtless aware that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has published the entire Scriptures in the Syriac lan- 
guage. Only the four Gospels, however, are in the Nestorian 
; character. These were published in the year 1829. The type 
E is very perfect. Have you seen a copy of these Gospels ? 

; The idea is sometimes sugested, that these corrupt languages, 
—such for instance as the modern Greek, the modern Arme- 
nian, the modern Syriac, etc.—ought not to be reduced to wri- 
ting; that only the ancient languages should be cultivated ; 
and that thus, by general education, the people of these nations 
may be led back to the re-adoption of their respective ancient 
tongues. What is your opinion on this subject ? 

It has appeared to us obviously impossible ever to effect the 
object which the theory proposes in reference to the Nestorians. 
The mass of the people understand almost none of the pure Syr- 
iac, unmodified by vulgar contractions and inversions, and by 
the importation of barbarisms. We, however, encourage the 
cultivation of the old Syriac, as well as of the spoken language. 
We wish the Nestorians to contrive to study and use it in some 
measure ; and we hope that by regarding it and using it as 
their classical language, they may be able to cultivate and en- 
rich their vulgar tongue. Can we do better than adopt such a 
course ? 

When our press and type reach us, we design to print an 
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which it was brought, and set it up. It appears like an exotic 
in this dark and distant land ; and, at the same time, like a fa- 
miliar old acquaintance, whose arrival is inexpressibly wel- 
come to us.—2Ist. We put our press in operation by printing 
on small scraps, a few copies of the Lord’s Prayer in ancient 
Syriac, merely to gratify the curiosity of the natives, who 
have never before seen any thing of the kind. The press is 
now the dion here. Numbers call daily to visit it. The Nes- 
torians are greatly delighted with it.” See Mission. Herald, 
Sept. 1841, p. 351. R. 
18* 
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edition of the entire Syriac Scriptures in the Nestorian charac- 
ter. From this you will infer, that we do not wish the Nesto- 
rians to cease cultivating that noble language. 

With my kind regards to Prof. Roediger, please assure him 
that it will ever afford me great pleasure, to do all in my power to 
facilitate his inquiries in reference to these eastern languages. 

Yours, most truly, 
JUSTIN PERKINS. 


P.S. Nov. 23d. I have just found among my papers two 
other letters from the Patriarch, both in the ancient Syriac, 
which I send, with translations. 


From the reply made to this letter, Mr. Perkins has given 
the following extracts:* ‘ The views contained in your letter, 
leave no room to doubt of the character of the language; nor 
that the Chaldean, so called, of Mesopotamia, is the same. 
I have myself had no doubt of this before ; although on inquir- 
ing of Mr. Rassam and others in Constantinople, I could get 
no satisfactory information. The prevailing view among scho- 
Jars, at present, is that the ancient Chaldee and Syriac are, at 
the bottom, the same dialect; the former having developed it- 
self in a more Jewish form, and adopted the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the latter having been diffused among Christians with a 
different alphabet; i. e. one being a Hebraizing Aramean and 
the other a Christian Aramean. A similar fact exists at 
this day, in relation to the Servian and Illyrian languages. 
They are the same, or nearly so, as spoken ; but the Servians 
are Greek Christians, and use a peculiar alphabet; while the 
Illyrians are Catholics, and write with the Latin letters.} 
“There can be no doubt, I think, as to the propriety and 
necessity of cultivating the modern Syriac, in the manner you 
mention, any more than there is in the case of the modern 
Greek. It is the language, and the only language of the peo- 
ple, and must remain so; though it should be purified and re- 


fined, by a reference to the ancient language, so far as possi- 
ble.” 












* Amer. Bibl. Repos., Jan. 1841, pp. 11, 12. 
+ Very recently an alphabet has been proposed by Mr. Gai, 
an Illyrian scholar, adapted to both his own and the Servian Jan- 
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The preceding letter of Mr. Perkins was accompanied by a 
y small package, containing five or six scriptural tracts in the 
modern language of the Nestorians, and the four letters there 
mentioned in ancient Syriac. The tracts. comprised translations 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and some of the minor epis- 
tle. Three of the letters were from the Patriarch of the 
mountains, who always takes the name or rather the title of 
“| Mar Shimon, i. e., Lord Simeon. He resides not far from Jt- 
. lamerk in the Hakkary district, one of the most inaccessible parts 
iy of the Kurdish mountains. One of the letters bears his great seal ; 
the other two have only his smaller private seal. All were writ- 
ten by amanuenses; one of them by the priest Abraham of Ashita, 
4 who was afterwards visited by Dr. Grant, and is described as 
x the most learned Nestorian now living. The contents of all the 
letters are unimportant and even trivial; consisting chiefly of 
ie high-flown oriental compliments and expressions of thanks, 
under which the all-pervading oriental feeling of self-interest is 
not always concealed. Their chief value is as proofs of the 
good soil into which the missionary seed has here been cast. 
The arrival of these literary documents in Berlin, from the 
wild and almost unapproachable mountains of Kurdistan, the 
fierce seats of robbery and bloodshed, where the traveller Schulz 
a few vears before had been foully murdered on attempting to 
enter the region, awakened great interest among the German 
literati. The celebrated and excellent Ritter, who since the 
death of Rennell occupies the geographical throne, drew up 
with the help of these papers an account of the country and 
the people, which he read before one or two literary societies, 
and also before the present king of Prussia, then crown prince ; 
and afterwards inserted the substance of it in his great published 
work, accompanied by translations of two of the Syriac letters 
sent by Mr. Perkins.* The documents were ultimately all 
placed in the hands of Prof. Roediger of Halle, where they yet 
remain ; and he has since succeeded in obtaining a few others 
from different sources. He has as yet made public only the 
Creed, printed in the common Syriac character, with a com- 
mentary and remarks on the language, and then later, two of 
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guages, which would do away almost the only distinction be- 
tween the two. It has been readily adopted by the Illyrians, 
. but seems to find little favor with the Servians. R. 

* Ritter’s Erdkunde, Th. IX. pp. 670—687, Berlin, 1840. 
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the letters in ancient Syriac forwarded by Mr, Perkins, in the 
same character, with remarks.* 

According to Roediger’s judgment, the broad foundation of 
this modern Syriac, is the ancient Aramzan (of which, as 
we have seen, the ancient Chaldee and Syriac were probably 
little more than different alphabets), but greatly corrupted in 
its organization. The sounds are for the most part exceedingly 
softened and weakened ; very often contracted ; and some again 
have passed over to a barbarian harshness.} Many. later foreign 
words are also intermixed from the Arabic, Persian, and Kur- 
dish languages. The ancient Syriac of the letters has likewise 
some peculiarity. Many anomalies appear in the use of the 
vowels ; which serve to show that the language, in its ancient 
correct form, is no longer the living property of the writer. 
Modern words, too, from the Arabic and Persian, are occasion- 
ally introduced. 

e arrival of the press at Ooroomiah will doubtless greatly 
tend to fix and extend the modern language and literature of the 
Nestorians, and multiply its one ; and, with these more 
ample means, we may hope that the philology of the language 
and the intellectual character of the people will speedily become 
more developed and more widely known. 

After these remarks upon the language of the Nestorians, we 
turn to the work of Dr. Grant named at the head of this article. 
It describes the first successful attempt to explore the moun- 
tainous district inhabited by the independent tribes of the same 
people. We premise a brief notice of what was already known 
—Ts the region. 


he independent Nestorians, in the midst of their wild moun- 


tain fastnesses, are rendered still more inaccessible from the fact, 
that they are surrounded and hemmed in on every side by tribes 


*See Roediger tber die aramidische Vulgairsprache der 
heutigen Syrischen Christen, in Zeitschr. fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. Il. pp. 77—93. Also: Syrische Briefe, 
ibid. Bd. Ill. pp. 218—225. A short form of prayer in mod- 
ern Syriac is also given by Roediger in his Syrische Chresto- 
mathie, Halle, 1838. 

+ “In roughness of sound, it exceeded even the Armenian. 
I was able soon to detect in it many Arabic and Hebrew words; 
but rarely enough to complete the meaning of a sentence. Al- 
most every word seemed to end in a vowel.” Smith’s Re- 
searches, II. p. 212. 
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of ferocious Kurds ; their territory indeed being the very heart 
of Kurdistan. Between them and the district of Salmas and 
Ooroomiah, along the water-shed between the streams flowing 
to the lake of Ooroomiah, and those running to the Tigris, dwell 
the Kurds of the Hakkary district, reported the fiercest of all. 
On the S. W. of the mountains, towards the Tigris, the Turk- 
ish power has of late years made some progress, and partially 
subjected several of the petty Kurdish tribes and some fortresses 
to its sway; so that access to the mountains is on that side 
more open. 

The-first account of this country in modern times is from the 
Catholic missionaries who were sent to the Kurds on the west- 
ern side of the mountains. Pater Leopold Soldini, a Dominican, 
went thither in 1760, and died in 1779 at Zakhu, situated, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grant, on an island in the river Khabar, not far 
above its entrance into the Tigris. He was followed by Pater 
M. Garzoni, who fixed himself at Amadieh, where he remained 
twenty-eight years, devoting himself to missionary labors among 
the Kurds, and to the study of their language, of which he pre- 
pared and published a grammar. His accounts of the country 
and people are very scanty.*—About the same time, the accu- 
rate Niebuhr, on his route through Mosul, gathered information 
in respect to several of the districts of this part of Kurdistan, 
which subsequent inquiry has only served to confirm.t+ 

In the present century, the indefatigable Mr. Rich collected 
much valuable information respecting the same region; and 
gives also the route of a Tatar courier by way of Amadieh 
and Jalamerk to the lake of Van, corresponding almost entirely 
to the subsequent route of Dr. Grant.t Accounts of a similar 
kind were gathered by Lieut. Col. Monteith in Persia, and by 
Dr. Walsh in Constantinople.{ The researches of Smith and 
Dwight, which led to the establishment of the American mis- 


* P. M. Garzoni Grammatica e Vocabulario della lingua Kur- 
da, Roma 1787. Roediger and Pott Kurdische Studien, in 
Zeitschr. fir die Kunde des Morgenl. Bd. III. p.1—17. Ritter’s 
Erdkunde Th. IX. p. 656. 

+ Niebuhr Reisebeschr. Il. p. 332. 

t C.J. Rich, Narrative a Residence in Koordistan, I. pp. 
275-280. Lond. 1836. Ritter, ]. c. pp. 659-663. 

§ Journ. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. Lond. Vol. III. 1833. pp. 
52-54. Ritter, 1. c. pp. 664-670. 
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sion among the Nestorians of Ooroomiah, brought out also fur- 
ther information respecting their more independent brethren in 
the mountains.* In 1829, the orientalist Schulz appears to 
have reached Jalamerk from the east ; but was treacherously 
murdered on his return. Dr. Grant visited the scene of the 
murder, and recounts the causes which led to it.t 

The residence of the missionaries at Ooroomiah brought them 
of course into occasional contact with the Nestorians of the 
mountains, who often visit their brethren of the plain. We 
have already seen from the letters of the Patriarch, that he held 
correspondence with them, and that he took an interest in their 
proceedings. Many repaired also to Ooroomiah to visit the 
mission, or to avail themselves of the medical services of Dr. 
Grant; and thus opportunity was afforded for cultivating a kind 
feeling towards the mission among the mountains, and gradually 
preparing the way for future personal inquiry and the establish- 
ment of schools in those districts. Indeed, so pressing did the 
Patriarch and his followers become on this latter point, that it 
was thought advisable both by the missionaries on the spot, and 
by the board at home, that an attempt to penetrate the country 
should no longer be deferred. Accordingly, in April 1839, Dr. 
Grant, in pursuance of instructions from home, set off on this 
journey. It had been his wish to enter the mountains from the 
east; but the other approach from the west was deemed the 
most feasible ; and, after visiting Constantinople, and returning 
by way of Diarbekr and Mardin to Mosul, he left that city on 
the 7th of October, for Amadieh, near the great elbow of the 
Zab (the ancient Zabus or Zabatus), formerly a Kurdish fort- 
ress, but now held by the Turks. 

The direct route to Amadieh lies through Ras el-’Ain and 
Elkésh, and then across the chain of mountains, which here 
causes the Zab to make nearly a right angle towards the east. 
But fer the purpose of obtaining the protection of a Kurdish 
chieftain, Dr. Grant proceeded frst to Akra, N. E. of Mosul, 


and thence up the valley of the Hazir (the ancient Bumadus), 


* Vol. [I. p. 217, seq. 

t+ Page 123. The information previously received respect- 
ing his death, see in Ritter’s Erdkunde, Th. IX. pp. 649-653. 
The papers of Schulz, relating to the languages of those coun- 
tries, are understood to be in the hands of the distinguished 
orientalist, Prof. Jul. Mohl of Paris. 
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crossing the mountains at its source. The remaining route of 
the traveller lay up along, or near the valley of the Zab; some- 
times upon its banks, and sometimes at a distance across the 
precipitous mountain ranges, lying between its lateral streams. 
He passed near Jalamerk ; and reaching the residence of the 
Patriarch on the opposite side of the river, Oct. 26th, remained 
for five weeks the guest of that dignitary, enjoying his hospital- 
ity, and being treated in all things as a friend and brother. 
Dr. G. now proceeded to Bash Kala, the residence, at the time, 
of the principal chief of the Hakkary Kurds ; the same indeed 
by whose orders or connivance Schulz was murdered. He found 
the chieftain ill ; was enabled by his medicines to relieve him ; 
and thus established himself firmly in his favor. No further dif- 
ficulty of course lay before him; and crossing the mountains 
from the sources of the Zab to Salmas, he reached Ooroomiah 
on the 7th of December. 

In returning to Constantinople on his way to this country, 
Dr. Grant again visited the higher or northeastern part of the 
same territory. Leaving Ooroomiah May 7th, 1840, with his 
little son of four yeurs old, he travelled over the mountains still 
covered with snow, and across the higher branches of the Zab 
to Bash Kala ; thence to Julamerk, where the Patriarch was then 
residing ; again by another route to Bash Kala; which place 
he left June Ist, to pass around the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Van on his way to Constantinople. 

It is not our purpose to make any extracts from this portion 
of the work. The whole account of the journey and of Dr. 
Grant’s intercourse with tiie people occupies only one hundred 
pages; it is animated, graphic, and exceedingly interesting 5 
and could not be abridged without injustice. It is sufficient to 
remark, that he was everywhere received with the utmost kind- 
ness, and often met with individuals who welcomed him as their 
former physician and benefactor. 

It appears from Dr. Grant’s journal and from his map, that 
the mountainous tract in the centre of which the Nestorians 
dwell, is (roughly speaking) nearly quadrangular, and nearly 
at equal distances from the lakes of Van and Ooroomiah and 
from the Tigris. The highest mountains apparently are in the 
E. and N. E. They are the sources of the streams flowing to 
the Tigris ; while those descending to the eastern lake are much 
shorter. To the Tigris run two main streams, cleaving the nigh 
mountain region to its base, and finding their way along 
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bottoms of the deep chasms thus formed. The chief of these is 
the Zab (Zabatus of Xenophon), which with its similar lateral 
vallies and streams drains all that part of the country seen by 
Dr. Grant. Parallel to this, though with a shorter course, and 
rising N. W. of Jilamerk, is the Khabar, perhaps the Habor of 
the Hebrews, which flows S. W. in a shorter course to join the 
Tigris below Jezirah. To Dr. Grant we owe the first correct 
account of this latter stream, which is wrongly laid down on all 
former maps. . 

The summits of these mountains, or rather of this mountain- 
ous region, it would seem, furnish a species of table land, on 
which much pasture grows in summer. These high pastures 
are called Zozan. The villages and dwellings of the inhabitants 
are all in the vallies and near the streams, and are built of 
stone; but in summer they drive their flocks to the Zozan 
above, and dwell there for the season in tents; not very unlike 
the peasants of Switzerland. The Nestorians of these fast- 
nesses everywhere appear like other independent mountaineers, 
rude, fierce and indomitable, yet kind-hearted and hospitable, 
with many peculiar virtues and customs, arising out of their 
seclusion from the world and the pressure of foes from without. 
We have been greatly struck, while reading Dr. Grant’s ac- 
count, with their close resemblance to other Christian tribes in 
like circumstances ; particularly the Mainotes of Greece and 
the Montenegrins of the Illyrian coast. Some of these coinci- 
dences we shall have occasion hereafter to refer to. 

For this portion of his book the public are very greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Grant; and had he broken off here, he would 
have heard only the voice of universal thanks. But he has 
chosen to devote the remaining two-thirds of his work to bring- 
ing forward a theory, which, as he has treated it, bears very 
much the aspect of a hobby, viz. that these Nestorian tribes are 
the descendants and representatives of the lost ten tribes of 
Israel. His arguments in support of this theory are partly his- 
torical and circumstantial, and partly prophetical. These latter 
we are willing to let go for what they are worth, without ta- 
king them ourselves at all into the account; being fully of 
opinion in respect to prophecies yet to be fulfilled (on which 
alone the argument is built), that we at this day know very 
little more, than did of old the prophets who inquired and 
searched diligently, and the angels who desired to look into 
them; in either case without success. Nothing is more easy 
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than to make out any theory of the future, and find the proof 
of it in prophecy. Witness the many theories of the present 
day, respecting the prospects and destiny of the Jews. 

As to the other arguments adduced by Dr. Grant, we 
regard the main strength of his position as resting upon these 
two, viz., the tradition prevalent among the Nestorians them- 
selves and admitted by the resident Jews; and the probability 
that their country is one of the places to which the ten tribes 
were carried away. These, we admit, if the reports made are 
entirely correct and not over-colored, are important facts ; and 
as such we shall hereafter give them a more particular exami- 
nation. Besides these, however, Dr. Grant has thrown to- 
gether a mass of what he probably would regard as cumulative 
evidence, drawn from the consideration of their language, their 
names, their reputed observance of parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
such as sacrifices, vows, and the like; their physiognomy and 
proper names; their tribes and government; their custom of 
blood-revenge ; their social and domestic habits, hospitality, 
marriage rites, and general occupations. All these are brought 
forward with great confidence, as being identical with, and de- 
rived from, the similar characteristics and customs of the He- 
brews ; and as therefore affording decisive proof that the people 
in question are of the race of Israel. But in the exhibition of 
all this evidence, we regret to perceive too often the air rather 
of a special pleader, than of the accurate historian and sound 
critic. 

Thus, then, we have here another added to the multitude of 
theories, according to which, in turn, the ten tribes of Israel 
have been lost and found throughout all the northern half of the 
globe,—in every country of Europe, Asia and North America. 
Is the new theory better than the old? Since the publication 
of Dr. Grant’s book, we have heard the remark made in various 
parts of the country, that admitting all its statements to be true 
and well founded, he would appear to have established his po- 
sition. For this reason, it seems to be a duty towards the 
Christian public, to examine somewhat closely the evidence ad- 
duced, in order to judge both of its intrinsic value and of its 
bearing on the point in question. 

Of the previous theories, that which recognizes the lost tribes 
of Israel in the aborigines of North America, is perhaps at the 
present day the most popular. It has been sustained with a 
good deal of acuteness and much zeal by Dr. Boudinot, Ethan 
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Smith and M. M. Noah; and to it, after their example, Mr. 
Silk Buckingham has recently given in his adhesion. Asa 
refutation of this theory, Dr. Grant thinks it sufficient to remark 
as follows, p. 135: “ The evidence which has been adduced to 
identify the American Indians with the lost tribes is entirely 
circumstantial, and based chiefly upon customs, etc., which are 
primitive rather than peculiarly Jewish; customs similar to 
those found among the Arabs and other eastern nations.” We 
ask the reader to bear this remark in mind. 

It would lead us too far to follow out in detail all the minor 
points of evidence adduced by the author ; nor is this essential. 
If we can succeed in showing the true character and force of 
the more important portions of his argument, the reader will 
then be in a situation duly to appreciate the remainder. Nor 
do we think it necessary to follow the precise order of the book ; 
but shall reserve the consideration of their language, their tradi- 
tions, and their country, till the last. 

We begin with Chap. VI. From the names applied by the 
Nestorians to themselves, Dr. Grant derives an argument for 
their Hebrew descent. Now, so far as they are called Syrians, 
Chaldeans, or Nestorians, we know the origin of these names, 
and that they have in themselves no bearing on the point at 
issue. The term Beni Israel, by which they are further said to 
call themselves, is obviously connected with the tradition of 
their descent, which will be considered afterwards. But the name 
Nazareans, which is likewise very commonly employed by 
themselves and others, Dr. Grant thinks, may be, “ as evidence 
of their Hebrew descent, in some respects even more satisfactory 
than the expressive appellation, Sons of Israel.’’ This appears, 
as he supposes, from the fact, that this term was originally ap- 
plied to “ Christians converted from Judaism ;’ in other words, 
all Nazareans were at first “Jews, or Israelites converted to 
Christianity.” He cites the remark of Mosheim, that “ those 
who have the title of Christians among the Greeks, were among 
the Jews called Nazareans;” and after an argument of some 
length, sums up his conclusion thus: “It is quite clear, that 
the Nazareans were converted Jews; and the Nestorians, being 
Nazareans, must be converted Jews.” p. 198. 

Now on all this it is sufficient to make two remarks. First, 
because the name Nazareans may, in its origin, have had this 
limited signification, it does not follow that it must retain the 
same now, after the lapse of nearly eighteen centuries. And 
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further, Dr. Grant appears to have overlooked the fact, or per- 
haps was not aware of it, that in the wide-spread Arabic lan- 
guage this same term Nazareans is the only current name for 
Christians. From the western coasts of Africa to the eastern 
shores of Arabia Felix ; from the Mediterranean to the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan ; wherever an Arab has occasion to speak of 
Christians, he knows them solely as Nazareans.* Now the 
great body of the Chaldeans (papal Nestorians) on the west 
of the mountains speak the Arabic wholly or occasionally ; and 
we therefore need not go back to antiquity to account for its 
introduction or its meaning among the Nestorians. They have 
adopted it, just as they have adopted their title for Dr. Grant 
himself, Hakim from the Arabic. 

In Chap. VII, several things are brought forward in regard 
to the rites and customs of the Nestorians, which the author 
refers directly to an hereditary observance of the Mosaic ritual. 
Among these are sacrifices ; which, in the form of “ peace- 
offerings,” are found among this people. “They are usually 
offered to return thanks for God’s benefits, or to obtain new 
favors from him ; as, for instance, the recovery of sick friends, or 
their own restoration to health. The animal is then usually 
slain before the door of the church, when a little of the blood 
is often put upon the door or lintels.” p. 207. The flesh is 
then usually eaten. But Dr. Grant admits, that “ sacrifices are 
common also among heathen nations, and are practised by the Mu- 
hammedans, and even by the Armenians.” As to the Muham- 
medans, similar offerings are frequent among them. The writer 
was once present, when his Bedawin guides offered such a 
sacrifice in the midst of the desert between Sinai and Palestine. 


* Sing. ensg~ My Plur. Viisdra and Niisdrah. See Frey- 
tag’s Lex. Arab. IV. pp. 287, 288. In Acts 11: 26, the Arabic 
version has for Christians a word. derived from Messiah, 
much as if we should speak of Messianites. But this is very 
unusual. The Syriac in the same passage adopts the Greek 
word Xgioravoi.—Mr. Smith remarks, that in using the term 
Nisrdny, the Nestorians “ seemed to feel that it is a generic 
term, and sometimes added Siridny to make it distinctive of 
their sect ; which was equivalent to calling themselves Syrian 
Christians.” Researches, Vol. Il. pp. 214, 215. 

+ In the letters of the Patriarch, etc. Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenl. III. p. 222. Hakim signifies properly “a wise 
man ;” but is in common use for “ physician, doctor.” 
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A kid was killed as a“ redemption,” in order that its death might 
redeem their camels from death ; and also as a peace-offering 
for the prosperity of our journey. With the blood they smeared 
crosses on the necks of their camels, and on other parts of their 
bodies.* But how then are we to know, that the sacrifices of 
the Nestorians are so “ peculiarly Jewish,’’} as to prove that 
people to be of Hebrew origin, and not also to prove the same 
of the Muhammedans and Armenians? To this Dr. Grant 
replies, that “in all these (latter) cases, no proof can be fur- 
nished from the attendant circumstances, or the people them- 
selves, by which either they or their sacrifices can be traced to 
a Hebrew origin.” p. 210. It is only in connection with other 
evidence of the Hebrew descent of the Nestorians, that these 
sacrifices “ afford the strong proof of their Israelitish origin.” 
This we must regard as verging closely upon that species of 
logic sometimes called “ begging the question.” The argument 
drawn out, is as follows: 
The Nestorians are of Hebrew The Armenians are not of He- 
descent. brew descent. 
They have sacrifices. They have sacrifices. But 
Therefore: Their sacrifices are Therefore: Their sacrifices are 
of Hebrew origin, and prove not of Hebrew origin, and 
them to be of Hebrew de- _ prove nothing. 
scent. 


The occurrence of vows among the Nestorians is adduced by 
Dr. Grant as going to prove also their Hebrew descent. 
Strangely enough he brings this topic forward, as if vows among 
Christians were peculiar to the Nestorians ; without the slightest 
allusion to the very extensive prevalence of vows of various 
kinds, not only among the Greeks and Romans, as well as the 
primitive Christians, but also throughout the most of modern 
Christendom and the Muhammedan world. Yet the temples of 
the Christian and the mosks of the Muslim to this day everywhere 








* Biblical Researches in Palestine, etc. I. p. 269. See also 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, I. pp. 58, 110, 111, 306. II. pp. 251, 
293, 303. The Coptic Christians have also sacrifices at their 
matriages and at the tombs of their relatives; Lane, ibid. II. 
pp- 331, 335. 

+ See also the account given by the Nestorians themselves 
of their sacrifices to Smith and Dwight; where they are rep- 
resented merely as “a good work.” Researches II. p. 216. 
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exhibit votive offerings ; besides the multitudes of vows made 
and fulfilled in private, that have left no trace behind.* 

The first-fruits of the fields, gardens, vineyards, and flocks, 
according to Dr. Grant, are to this day presented to the Lord 
by the independent Nestorians, as they were among the Jews of 
old. p- 213. They are carried to the principal church, and are 
consumed by attendants and visitors at the church, or in public 
festivals. Such was indeed the ancient Hebrew custom. But 
so obvious is the idea of such an offering of gratitude, that 
among nearly all nations who had, or have, an established 
system of sacrifices, the offering of the first-fruits has rarely 
been omitted ; so that the custom may be regarded as one of 
the very earliest institutes of worship. It prevailed among the 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians ;+ and at the present day, we 
have little doubt, that traces of a similar custom may be discovered 
among other oriental Christians. At any rate, the custom has 
been found prevailing among the American Indians to such an 
extent, as to form one of the principal arguments of those who 
advocate the descent of the latter from the ten tribes. “ Their 
most solemn worship was the sacrifice of the first-fruits, in which 
they burnt the first and fattest buck, and feasted together on what 
else they had collected.”{ Among the tribes north of the Ohio, 
twelve old men were selected, who held up the venison and the 
first-fruits (of corn), and prayed with their faces to the east; 
after which the offering was eaten.{ This indeed is one of the 
instances which Dr. Grant pronounces to be “ primitive rather 
than peculiarly Jewish ;” but what is there in the first-fruits of 





* Dr. Grant relates the instance of a priest, who was trying 
to lead a very holy life, and had therefore taken the vow of 
a Nazarite, letting his hair and beard grow, and eating no 
meat nor milk nor oil. pp. 92,212. Such instances are said 
to be uncommon ; and are obviously nothing more nor less 
than the ascetic vows so frequent in the history and practice 
of all the churches. There is nothing more Jewish in the one 
case, than in the other. 

+ See the References in Winer Bibl. Realw. I. p. 404. 
Compare Spencer Legg. Ritt. p. 716. 

t Smith’s Hist. of New Jersey. See also the testimony of 
William Penn, Adair, and others, collected by Boudinot, Star 
in the West, pp. 209—229. 

§ Beatty, quoted by wane 2 p- 211. 
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the Nestorians, taken by themselves, which show that they are 
any less “ primitive” and general ? 

It is a beautiful and striking trait in the character of the Nes- 
torians, that the Christian Sabbath is regarded with a sacred- 
ness among the mountain tribes, unusual among the other Chris- 
tians of the East. On the plains there is much desecration of 
the Lord’s day. p.214. This strict observance, Dr. Grant ar- 
gues, is a remnant of Judaism ; and hence, they are of Hebrew 
origin. May it not rather be a result of their secluded position 
in the mountains, which has shut them out from the adverse in- 
fluences that have operated on their brethren in the plains ? 
Was the strictness with which the Puritans of New England 
once kept the Sabbath, in any way connected with a Hebrew 
lineage ? Further, the severity of the Jewish observances had 
and has reference to the rest of the seventh day ; and although 
the primitive Gentile churches adopted only the first day, yet 
— a church of purely Jewish converts, we should naturally 
look for some slight trace of regard for their former Sabbath, 
the seventh day. Yet nothing of this appears among the Nes- 
torlans. 

In a similar manner, the author finds a parallel between the 
sanctuary or chancel in the Nestorian churches, and that of the 
Jewish temple ; and this to him is an evidence of Jewish descent. 
But we are not sure that these sanctuaries or chancels in the 
churches of this people, are any more sacred than those in the 
churches of other oriental Christians, and especially those of 
the Copts.* 

The Nestorian women after childbirth are not allowed to en- 
ter the church, until the expiration of foriy days; and in some 
places, the term is prolonged to sixty days, if the child be a fe- 
male. In respect to this custom, we recognize, with Dr. Grant, 
its Jewish origin, in the ceremony of purification ; but we do 
not see that it proves the Hebrew descent of the people. It is 
nothing more nor less than the very current custom of the 
churching of women, which prevails throughout all churches, 
and in the Greek church is also fixed at forty days; while in 
the West, no certain time is appointed. Even the English lit- 
urgy contains an office for the same occasion. 


* Lane’s Mod. Egypt, Il. p. 321. Into the Coptic Heykel, 
the sanctuary or chance] around the altar, only the officiating 
priests are admitted. 
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“ Swine’s flesh and the meats prohibited by the Levitical 
code, are regarded by many of the Nestorians with little less 
abhorrence, than they were by the Jews. In the mountains, 
though wild hogs are frequently killed, very few, if any, eat of 
their flesh.” p. 219. Some of the Nestorians, then, do eat of 
wild swine. So too, in Egypt, according to Mr. Lane,* “ the 
Copts almost universally abstain from eating swine’s flesh ;” 
but the flesh of the wild boar is often eaten by them. Camel’s 
flesh, too, they consider unlawful, as did the Jews. But be- 
cause of their abstinence from swine’s and camel’s flesh, we are 
not aware, that the Copts have ever been regarded as descend- 
ants of the Jews. 

In the fasts and festivals of the Nestorians, including the 
Passover, there is said to be a close analogy to those of the 
ancient Jews. p. 220. But beyond all question, this is in like 
manner literally true of all the oriental churches. In the Pass- 
over, Dr. G. says, the Nestorians substitute the emblems of 
Christ’s body and blood for.the paschal lamb ; in other respects 
they keep the festival (according to Dr. G.) much after the 
manner of the ancient Hebrews. But what is this manner ? 
and do not all Christian churches make the like substitution ? 
So long as we have no more definite information, we must 
doubt, whether the Easter of the Nestorians differs greatly from 
that of the other churches of the East. 

In respect to two great leading customs of the Jews, which 
of all others we should expect to find retained among a church 
composed of converts from Judaism, and still claiming to be 
such, the Nestorians not only do not possess these customs them- 
selves, but in neglecting them have departed from the practice 
of other Christian churches. The first is tithes, of which there 
is no trace among that people (p. 214), although so current 
among other Christian nations. The other is circumcision, 
which is not practised. p. 221. It is not enough to say that 
this rite was abolished in the apostolic church. The apostolic 
decree had reference only to the Gentiles and not to the Jew- 
ish converts ; and even Paul himself at a later period circum- 
cised Timothy. The Jewish converts were in the highest de- 
gree tenacious of this rite ; and their obstinacy was the occasion 
of all the difficulty in the primitive church. _ It is therefore very 
singular, that in a nation of Christians descended solely from 


* Vol. Il. p. 326. 
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Jewish converts, there should be not a trace of this rite; and 
the more so, because throughout the Muhammedan world 
around them, and also among the Coptic Christians,* circumci- 
sion is still practised. In these facts, as it seems to me, lies a 
very strong point of counter-evidence against the validity of 
Dr. Grant’s whole theory. 

We now come to Chap. VIII, in which the author endea- 
vors to sustain the same position, by an appeal to the phy- 
siognomy of the Nestorians, their proper names, their tribes 
and government, and the practice of blood-revenge. In regard 
to the many Jewish proper names in use among the people, 
this no more proves them to be descendants of the ten tribes, 
than the prevalence of the same names among the Maronites, 
or also among the Puritans of England and New England, 
makes them out also to be of Hebrew lineage. Dr. Crant re- 
lates, that of forty-five members of their seminary, thirty-two 
had Jewish names found in the Bible. We have looked at the 
first twelve classes on the general catalogue of Yale College, 
from A. D. 1702 to 1713 inclusive, containing in all forty-six 
graduates ; and find that of these not less than forty-four had 
Jewish names found in the Bible; and a like proportion con- 
tinues for many years afterwards.—We will take up the other 
points in their order. 

“ The physiognomy of the Nestorian Christians bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Jews of the country in which they 
dwell’ (p. 223), so much so that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between them. Dr. Grant adduces also the testimony of one 
English and one American gentleman, as remarking their 
“ peculiar Jewish physiognomy.” But it is not said, whether 
this remark was made before or after these gentlemen were 
aware of Dr. Grant’s hypothesis. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, who were for some time in the region of 
Ooroomiah, and who certainly were not careless observers, 
make no mention of any such resemblance to the Jews, although 
they heard them claim to be of Jewish descent. Mr. Rich, too, 
who gives a drawing of a Nestorian family from the mountains, 
is in like manner silent as to the same point; and Mr. Perkins, 
the oldest member of the mission, in describing the Nestorians 
as a “ very fine looking people,” with “ features regular, manly, 
intelligent and often handsome,” yet says nothing of any Jew- 





* Lane’s Mod. Egypt. Il. p. 326. 
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ish expression.* From the silence of such observers, we might 
perhaps draw the conclusion, that there is probably no very 
prominent national resemblance, whatever there may be in in- 
dividual cases. 

But in regard to this question of Jewish physiognomy in 
general, it may be well to bear in mind the very judicious ob- 
servation of Mr. Lane, that “ in features, and in the general ex- 
pression of countenance, the oriental Jews differ less from other 
eastern nations, than do those in European countries from the 
people among whom they live.”+ That is to say, the Jews are 
essentially an oriental people; and when transplanted to a Eu- 
ropean soil, and scattered among nations of the Teutonic or 
other western races, their oriental physiognomy at once marks 
them out asa distinct people. But in the East, surrounded by 
other oriental races of not dissimilar features, the distinction 
which stands forth so prominently in the West falls away ; 
and to the eyes of a Frank traveller the general expression of 
all oriental features assumes everywhere the air of a Jewish 
physiognomy. We may thus perhaps account in part for the 
fact, that such a resemblance has been ascribed to various 
tribes, and in some cases contradicted by other travellers. Thus 
in the case of the Afghans, Forster was forcibly struck with 
their Jewish physiognomy ; which Wolf again directly denies. 
Major Rawlinson supposes that the Kalhurs around Mount 
Zagros may be descendants of the ten tribes; “ they have many 
Jewish names among them, and above all their general physiog- 
nomy is strongly indicative of Jewish descent.”t Of the Lesghy 
tribes, a bigoted Muslim race of wild savage banditti, inhabiting 
the mountains in the south of Dhagistan west of the Caspian, 
Mr. Samuel affirms that “ their physiognomy and character as- 
similate in many respects to the Hebrew family. They appear 
to be of the same [Hebrew] stock, and descended from one 
common parent, as far as outward appearance goes.” And 
not only is this general likeness of feature found among the 
Asiatic tribes ; but those of North America are also made to 


* Smith wk Dwight’s Researches, Vol. IL p- 242. Rich’s 
Koordistan, Vol. ll. Mr. Perkins in Am. Bib. Repos. Jan. 
1841, p. 16. 

+ Mod. Egypt, II. p. 343. 

t Jour. of f Lond. Geogr. Soc. Vol. IX. p. 36. 

5 Samuel’s Remnant Found, pp. 46, 47. 
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bear the same common Jewish stamp. No testimony can be 
stronger than that of William Penn, who thus writes to a friend 
in England: “I found them with like countenances with the 
Hebrew race; and their children of so lively a resemblance to 
them, that a man would think himself in Duke’s Place or Barry 
Street in London, when he sees them.” Mr. Catlin, himself a 
painter, bears witness in a manner no less explicit : “ The first 
thing that strikes the traveller in an Indian country, as evidence 
of the Indians being of Jewish origin, is the close resemblance 
which they generally bear, in a certain expression of counte- 
nance, to those people.’’* 

All this may suffice to show, first, how very uncertain all 
such testimony is in itself; and secondly, how easily the eye 
and judgment may be unconsciously influenced by a desire to 
support a favorite theory. 

The Nestorians are divided into ¢ribes, inhabiting dif- 
ferent portions or vallies of the country; and at the head 
of each of these tribes, and of their subdivisions, are found 
chiefs bearing the title of Melek. The head of the whole 
nation is in fact the Patriarch ; who however is clothed strictly 
only with spiritual power, and has no army or force at his com- 
mand, except as he may have influence enough, on an emer- 
gency, to call one.or more of the Meleks to his aid.t In all 
this Dr. G. finds of course the tribes of Israel,t the name Melek 
which designated the royal head of the Hebrew nation, and the 
high priest of the Hebrew commonwealth. But it is difficult to 
see, how these tribes of the Nestorians and their Meleks, have 
per se any thing more to do with the Jews, than the tribes of 
Mount Sinai and their Sheikhs, or than any other of the thou- 
sand Bedawin tribes which roain over the eastern deserts. The 
term Melek is here obviously only equivalent to Sheikh ; and 
is so used likewise in Arabic in the countries on the upper Nile 
as far as Darfour and Sennaar, being common (in the abbrevi- 
ated form Mek) to all the petty chieftains of those regions.{ 





* Buckingham’s America, I. p. 92. 

+ Smith and Dwight, Researches, II. p. 218. 

t “The existence of the Nestorians, from time immemorial, 
in distinct tribes, nearly or quite corresponding in number to 
those of ancient Israel, is a remarkable fact, and may furnish 
interesting testimony with regard to their origin.” p. 225. 

§ Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia, etc. p. 211. 
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Nor is it necessary to refer the supreme authority of the Patriarch 
to the example of the Jewish high priest. 

We have already alluded to the small mountainous region of 
Montenegro, near the Illyrian coast, and its hardy and warlike 
race of Slavic mountaineers, as presenting in many respects a 
striking parallel to the country and people of the independent 
Nestorians. The inhabitants are divided into four JVahia or 
districts ; and these again into tnbes; and each WVahia and tribe 
has over it a chief. But the most singular part is, that “ the 
highest person among the Montenegrins, is the Metropolitan 
or Bishop, called in their language Vladika.”” This species of 
theocracy grew up in Montenegro, about three centuries ago ; 
and the office of Vladika is now hereditary in a particular fam- 
ily, in such a way, however, that the incumbent has the right 
of designating which member of the family shall be his suc- 
cessor.* This seems also to be the case with the Patriarch of 
the Nestorians ; who, in other respects, has about him nothing 
more of the Jewish high priest than has the Vladika of Monte- 
negro. 

‘A very early custom of the Hebrews and of other ancient na- 
tions, was that of blood-revenge ; by which, in all cases of homi- 
cide, the nearest relative of the person slain was bound to kill 
the slayer, or be himself regarded infamous. So deeply was 
this custom seated, that even Moses did not see fit to prohibit it 
directly ; but chose rather to evade and ccunteract the evil by 
the institution of cities of refuge. The same custom we find 
still existing among the tribes of the independent Nesto- 
rians in its full strength ; so that “ an indelible stain marks the 
character of the person who does not avenge the death of a re- 
lative.” p. 229. Dr. G. confirms the statement by terrible ex- 
amples. p. 91. While two promising lads, the sons of two 
brothers, were at play together, one shot the other; and the be- 


* Wuk Stephanowitch, Montenegro und die Montenegriner, 
Stuttg. u. Tub. 1837, pp. 30, 31.—In 1838, the present king of 
Saxony visited Montenegro, and was very hospitably received 
by the Viadika. After his return, the latter sent him a compli- 
mentary poem of his own composition ; and as there happened 
to be at the time no scholar in Dresden acquainted with the 
language, the poem was put into the hands of a lady, nowa 
resident in this country, to translate. The present Vladika is 
a young man, partly educated at St. Petersburg. 
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reaved father, who was the legal avenger of blood, could ac- 
cept of nothing but the blood of his brother’s child. In a so- 
cial party, a person, for some supposed insult, plunged his dag- 
ger into the breast of another; upon which the brother of the 
slain closed the scene, by laying the murderer dead at his feet. 
And this, too, among a Christian people! To Dr. G. this cus- 
tom affords of course indubitable evidence in behalf of his favor- 
ite position. Y 

But what evidence have we, that this custom continued to 
exist among the later Jews; or that it was even found at all 
among them after the separation of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel? Weknow of none. The institution of cities of refuge 
under Joshua appears to have done its work, and accomplished 
the object of the great legislator, by gradually wearing out this 
hideous feature. Even under the Judges, the rights of the Goel 
or avenger, the next of kin, (to judge from the Book of Ruth,) 
appear to have become limited to the Levirate duties and the 
privilege of redeeming property. The latest trace of blood- 
revenge furnished by the Scriptures, is in the feigned story of 
the woman of Tekoah, intended to persuade David to recall 
Absalom ; although in respect to Absalom himself, it is not in- 
timated that he was exposed to danger from this custom.* 
From that time forward, there is no farther hint of the practice 
among the Hebrews ; the Jews of the age of the New Testa- 
ment had it not ; nor is it found among the Jews of the present 
day in any quarter of the globe. How then could the Nesto- 
rians derive it from the Jews? It was and is unknown to the 
latter ; and it is totally at variance with all the precepts of 
Christianity. Instead, therefore, of proving any kindred be- 
tween the Nestorians and Jews, this fact, so far as it goes, tends 
rather to establish the contrary. 

The same fact serves to show, that this is more probably one 
of those primitive and universal customs, which spring up 
among different races under the influence of similar circumstances. 
To say nothing of the ancient Greeks and Arabians, as well as 
the modern Persians, A byssinians, Druses, and Circassians, among 
whom this atrocious feature is related to exist, more or less,} we 
meet with it at the present day prevailing especially among 
independent nomadic or pastoral tribes, where the want or 


* 2 Sam. c. xiv. 


+ See the authorities in Winer Bibl. Realw. I. p. 221. 
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weakness of an established civil government, renders the public 
administration of criminal justice imperfect or impracticable. 
Thus we still find the custom in its full strength among the wild 
hordes of Bedawin who rove over the Arabian deserts and nestle 
in Mount Sinai; among all of whom, it has never been coun- 
teracted by the institution of cities of refuge nor by any other asy- 
lum.* Still more remarkable is it, that the same customs 
should still be found existing among rude Christian tribes in- 
habiting mountainous districts ; like the Nestorians of Kurdistan, 
the Mainotes of the Peloponnesus,} and the Montenegrins of 
Illyria. In this latter country, the custom of blood-revenge is 
carried even to a greater extent than among the Nestorians. 
“ It is considered a sacred duty ; and such a debt must be paid, 
even if not until after a hundred years. If, of two brothers, one 
were to slay their father, the other would be bound to avenge 
the father’s death by the blood of his own brother. The rela- 
tives of the slain preserve his bloody garments, in order to stimu- 
late by the sight their friends to vengeance ; and especially is 
this done by the mother of the young children of a venom 
person, in order to inculcate the same lesson as they grow up.’ 
The custom here, as well as among the Nestorians, bivioaily 
takes the place of public judicial punishment. 

A parallel to the Hebrew cities of refuge is found by Dr. 
Grant in the Nestorian churches ; to which the man-slayer may 
flee and remain in security, until he shall have been proved to 
be guilty, or his case have been adjusted by payment of the fine 
of blood, or otherwise. Among the Bedawin, where no 
churches exist, the slayer flies to another tribe; among the 
Mainotes and Montenegri ins, he does the same, or he may make 
the church his sanctuary. But Dr. G. leaves entirely out of 
view the fact, that even the ancient heathen temples were in 
the same manner asylums, like that of Diana at Ephesus :§ 
and also that in an early age the like immunities were granted 
by the emperors to all Christian churches, and convents, and 


* Bibl. Researches in Palest. 1. p. 209. Burckhardt, Trav- 
els in Syria, ete. p. 540. 

+ See a horrible instance which occurred in Maina, even 
between priests, in Col. Leake’s Travels in the Morea, I. pp. 
236, 237. 

t Wuk Steph. Montenegro u. die Montenegriner, p. 35. 
§ See the references, Winer Bibl. Realw. I. pp. 443, 444. 
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were extended even to church-yards and bishops’ houses; 
whence the criminal could not be removed without a legal as- 
surance of life, and an entire remission of the crime. The same 
immunity still exists in the churches of some Catholic countries. 
In all this, there is just as much relation to the Hebrew cities 
of refuge, as there is in the Nestorian churches ; and the one 
instance proves just as much as the other, and no more. 


[To be concluded.*] 


ARTICLE X. 
CriticaLt NorTices. 


1.—Sermons on Important Subjects. By the Rev. Samuel Davies. 
A.M., Pres. of the College of New Jersey. With an 
Essay on the Life and Times of the Author ; by Albert 
Barnes. Stereotype edition, containing all the Author’s 
Sermons ever published. In three volumes. New York: 
Dayton & Saxton. 1841. pp. 566, 556, 499. 


Presipent Davies has always stood in the front rank of 
American preachers. Although called to the sacred office 
without the advantages of a thorough education, and dy- 
ing at an early age, he attained to distinguished celebrity as 
a pulpit orator. His published sermons are mostly posthu- 
mous; still if we imagine them to have been “ delivered,” in 
the language of Mr. Barnes, “ by a man of the noble bearing, 
the fine form, the eloquent gesticulation, the fervor of manner, 
and the heart and soul of such a man as Mr. Davies, it is easy 
to understand the reason why he had so commanding an influ- 
ence over a popular audience, and why he was characterized 
as the prince of preachers.” His rich natural endowments, 
however, did not betray him into the fault of negligent and 
hasty preparation for the pulpit. “I always thought it,” he 
once remarked, “to be a most awful thing to go into the pul- 
pit and there speak nonsense in the name of God. Besides, 
when I have an opportunity of preparing, and neglect to do 


* We regret that want of space obliges us to defer the re- 
mainder of this article till the next number. 
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so, 1 am afraid to look up to God for assistance, for that would 
be to ask him to countenance my negligence.” ‘“ Every dis- 
course of his, which he thought worthy of the name of a ser- 
mon, cost him four days’ hard study.” 

The productions of such a man, written with such views of 
the sacredness of his work, could not fail to be acceptable and 
useful. It will not be expected of us to point out the charac- 
teristics of Pres. Davies as a sermonizer. Mr. Barnes has 
done this with discrimination and fidelity in his “ Essay on 
the Life and Times of the Author.” But the best voucher for 
the value of these discourses is their almost unexampled popu- 
larity. Probably no other sermons which have issued from 
the American press have obtained more unequivocal proofs 
of the public favor. Prior to 1800, nine editions of them had 
been given to the world. In Great Britain, moreover, they 
have been repeatedly published with the approval and recom- 
mendations of the soundest divines. The publishers of the 
volumes before us have acted wisely for themselves, we have 
no doubt, as well as advantageously for the public in prepar- 
ing this “ stereotype edition.” 

The preliminary “‘ essay,” above referred to, occupies about 
60 pages. It takes a rapid view of the leading incidents in 
the life of Pres. Davies, and also of the early history of Pres- 
byterianism in Virginia, the materials of which were mainly 
furnished by Dr. Hill. Next follows the writer’s estimate of 
Pres. Davies as a preacher. The last 25 pages of the “ essay” 
are devoted to a consideration of “the kind of ministry fitted 
to the times in which we live.’ 'The sentiments advanced in 
the progress of this discussion are judicious and weighty,— 
such as we should expect from one who himself illustrates 
“the kind of preaching that this age demands.” ‘The ser- 
mons contained in the present edition are eighty-two in num- 
ber, embracing a great variety of subjects,—ordinary and oc- 
casional,—and well suited to all classes of readers. 





2.—A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By M. Stuart, 
Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Seminary at An- 
dover. Second edition, corrected and mostly written 
anew. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell (succes- 
sors to Gould and Newman). New York: Dayton & 
Saxton. 1841. pp. 308. 


The first edition of this grammar,—which was published in 
1834,—having been for some time exhausted, Prof. Stuart has 
reluctantly consented to issue a second. The state of his 
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health, in connection with the multiplicity of his engagements, 
deterred him at first from assuming any additional labor ; but 
having once consented to revise his previous investigations, 
he has applied himself to the undertaking with characteristic 
diligence and fidelity. The science of Greek grammar has 
been rapidly advancing during the last few years. The work 
of Kihner,—to omit the mention of others,—has thrown floods 
of light upon the structure of this venerable language. ‘“ Butt- 
mann and Hermann,” Prof. Stuart observes in his Preface, 
“laid the foundation for recent improvements; Kihner has 
shown to what an extent they have been carried. ‘The science 
of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substi- 
tuted, ina multitude of cases, for what had before been little 
better than a chaotic mass of facts. It would seem that not 
much further room is left for any important improvements ; 
yet the history of the past may well admonish us, not to ex- 
clude the hope of still further acquisitions to grammatical 
science.” 

The most cursory perusal of the volume before us is suffi- 
cient to prove that Prof. Stewart has not been inattentive to 
the recent discoveries. The present edition is considerably 
larger than the first. Important parts of the work have been 
“written entirely anew,” and it may be regarded as bringing 
together all the great principles of the language. The “ Verbs” 
are treated with fulness and accuracy ; and more than 150 
pages are devoted to “Syntax.” Some topics, which have 
been too much neglected in this country, here receive the at- 
tention which their importance demands. 


3.—WNotes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Exodus; design- 
ed asa general help to Biblical Reading and Instruction. 
By George Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. Lit., N. Y. 
City University. In two volumes. Andover: Gould & 
Newman. New-York: Dayton & Saxton. 1841. 
pp- 300, 299. 


Prof. Bush is already known as a learned and industrious 
commentator on the Old Testament. ‘These volumes have the 
same general characteristics as the Notes on Genesis. They 
bear the mark of uncommon diligence, extensive research, and 
a commendable readiness to meet the real difficulties of the 
sacred text. His language is clear, sometimes a little too 
copious perhaps, but always carefully weighed and chosen. 
He is distinguished above most modern interpreters of Scri 
ture by the strength of his imagination ; indeed he cauateadly 
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reminds us of some of the older commentators. This pecu- 
liarity imparts a freshness to many passages in his expositions 
which heighten the pleasure with which they are perused. 
Occasionally, however, it leads him to interpretations and opin- 
ions which, to say the least, are somewhat questionable. 
Types and symbols assume an importance and a significancy, 
in his hands, which few assign to them at the present day. 

In most of Prof. Bush’s expositions we fully concur; he 
usually exhibits the true spirit of the original. In cases of 
real difficulty he lays out his strength, and generally with suc- 
cess. He denies,—with good reason we think,—that the ma- 
gicians of Pharaoh performed genuine miracles ; they merely 
imitated, by their enchantments, the prodigies of Moses and 
Aaron. God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, he supposes, not 
by any positive divine influence, but by so ordering the course 
of events that “the haughty king should take occasion to con- 
firm himself in his disregard of the counsels of the Most High.” 

We regret that he has refused to locate the passage of the 
Israelites across the Red Sea in the immediate vicinity of 
Suez. In opposition to the opinions of Niebuhr, Leclerc, Ro- 
senmiller, Dr. Robinson and others, he adopts the theory of 
the editor of the Pictorial Bible and those who agree withzhim, 
which places this occurrence “ some ten or twelve miles far- 
ther south.” The arguments which he adduces in support of 
this preference seem to us unsatisfactory,—especially the con- 
sideration “ that the waters being here deeper and broader the 
miracle would be the more conspicuous and unquestionable.” 
We think too that Prof. Bush has found himself somewhat 
straitened in his interpretation of certain expressions in the 
context. He supposes, for instance, “that the body of the 
waters had been rolled up, as it were, by the force of the wind 
from the western to the eastern side of the sea, and that it was 
through this agglomerated fluid that the passage was opened.” 
Of course this could not have been the effect of an east wind; and 
hence he gives to =p “rather a generic than a specific im- 
port,” denoting “any uncommonly strong or violent wind from 
whatever quarter it blows.” Besides, we conceive it to have 
been absolutely impossible for six hundred thousand men, with 
their women and children, “the mixed multitude” that fol- 
lowed them, and “ their flocks and herds, even very much cat- 
tle,” to have crossed the Red Sea ten or twelve miles south of 
Suez, during the time allowed them by the sacred narrative. 

The remarks of Prof. Bush respecting the shechinah, the 
tabernacle and the cherubim, will excite the most attention. 
He has evidently bestowed much thought upon each of these 

20* 
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topics ; and those who dissent from his opinions must admire 
the sincerity and earnestness with which he holds and defends 
them. We have not space for a careful examination of our au- 
thor’s sentiments; and nothing short of an extended notice 
can do them justice. Wecommend them to the diligent study 
of all lovers of biblical investigation. 

The value of the second a is materially enhanced by 
numerous cuts, illustrative of the tabernacle, its furniture, the 
dresses of the priests, etc. 


4..— Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters of John Trumbull, 
from 1756 to 1841. New-York and London: Wiley 
& Putnam. New-Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 1841. 
pp- 439. 


We are in every respect gratified with the appearance of 
this handsomely executed octavo volume from the pen of the 
octogenarian Colonel Trumbull. On opening it we are pre- 
sented with an accurate engraved likeness of the venerable 
author and subject of the work, taken in 1833. This is as it 
should be. When an old man, on the eve of his departure to 
a better world, pauses to perform that work which most per- 
sons, necessarily as well as properly, leave to their survivors, 
there is a propriety in his presenting his face with the record 
of his life. And such a man hasa right to tell his own story. 
That which would be justly censured as egotism and vanity, 
in a younger man, may be received with satisfaction from one 
who has survived two generations of the world’s inhabitants, 
and whose life has been prolonged almost to the limits of a 
third. Such an one, having well nigh finished his course, 
having done with the world and its objects of ambition, can 
leave no richer legacy to posterity than a faithful record of 
his own life and times. He is the relic of a by-gone age ; and 
if, as we believe is true of Col. Trumbull, his mind is uncor- 
rupted, and retains, ina great degree, its original vigor, it isa 
blessing to mankind for him to linger among the living. When 
he testifies of what he has seen and heard, his writings come 
upon us with something of that authority with which memory 
repeats to us the counsels of a venerated father who, being 
dead, yet speaketh; and they are the more interesting, be- 
cause they are the words of a living witness. 

Col. Trumbull was the son of John Trumbull, Governor of 
Connecticut, and was born at Lebanon in that state, 1756. 
Being in his infancy the subject of “ convulsion fits,” bis life was 
preserved by a remarkable providence and the untiring care 
of his mother. His education was conducted with the best 
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advantages of those times. His taste for drawing and painting 
was early indicated. He was graduated at Cambridge at the 
age of seventeen, and soon after, by the approach of the revo- 
lution, had his attention directed to the study of military af- 
fairs. At the age of nineteen he entered the army as adjutant, 
was in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, was soon after appointed 
Aid to General Washington, and then advanced to the rank of 
Major, and soon after to that of Colonel, and was present at 
some of the most interesting scenes of the war, until 1777, 
when, before he had reached the age of twenty-one years, he 
closed his military career, by declining to receive his commis- 
sion as Colonel, on account of the refusal of Congress to give 
it the date to which he judged it entitled. The correspond- 
ence relating to this unhappy occurrence is spread before the 
reader, and is honorable to the military spirit of the youthful 
— 

e then resumed his favorite study of painting as a pro- 
fession, and went to Boston for this purpose ; and, after some 
interruption by the progress of the war, he went to Europe at 
the age of twenty-four and became a pupil of Mr. West in 
London. Here, after afew months, he was arrested and re- 
tained in prison for the term of seven months under suspicion 
of unfriendly designs against the British government. After 
his release he sailed to Holland, and thence, through much 
danger and delay, to America, where he remained until peace 
was restored between the two countries, when he returned to 
London in 1784, and commenced his famous picture of the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill and other works in the fine of his pro- 
fession, visited France and other countries, and remained 
abroad until 1789, when he returned. In 1794, he again em- 
barked for England, as Secretary to Mr. Jay, and, in 1796, was 
appointed one of the commissioners to carry into execution 
the seventh article of the treaty between the two govern- 
ments, remained abroad several years, visited France and was 
exposed to the peril of his life by the spirit of the French Revo- 
lution, returned to New-York, again visited England in 1808, 
and remained abroad eight years, since which he has honored his 
own country with his residence and a reputation in the line of 
his profession which is surpassed by no American artist. His 
paintings in the rotunda at Washington and in the Trumbull 
gallery at New-Haven will remain as monuments of his genius ; 
and it is gratifying to reflect that a life of so much vicissitude, 
so useful and honorable to our country, is still prolonged and 
comfortably provided for by an annuity from Yale College in 
— for the splendid works which adorn the Trumbull 
gallery. 
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We have then in this volume the Reminiscences of one who 
lived before the great American Revolution, who mingled in 
the scenes which accompanied the achievement of our lib- 
erties, was personally acquainted with Washington and his 
co-patriots, and the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in our own country, and with Burke and Fox and their 
cotemporaries, in England, who was also familiar with the 
horrors of the French Revolution, and who is, perhaps, the 
on'y educated man of that age who survives to recount to us, 
of his own knowledge, the thrilling incidents and the great 
events of those times. The work is well written, is embel- 
lished with numerous sketches from the author’s pencil, and 
is an interesting and instructive accession to our country’s 
history. 


5.—Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the “Tracts for the 
Times.” In two volumes. New-York: J. & H. G. 
Langley. 1841. pp. 346, 350. 


These volumes are a reprint of a London work, whose pre- 
fatory “ Advertisement” is dated, “ Oxrorp, The Feast of the 
Circumcision, 1839.” They are accompanied with a Note by 
Bishop Onderdonk of New-York, recommending them as 
“admirably adapted to the conveying of religious instruction 
on the sound principles of the parm { and authorizing “ the 

uplic reading of them” by lay-readers within his diocese. 

he writer of the Oxford “ Advertisement’’ remarks that “ the 
kind of characters which the writers of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times’ have wished to form” is best exemplified by such per- 
sons, as, “ by habitual purity of heart and serenity of temper, 
give proof of their deep veneration for sacraments and sacra- 
mental ordinances ;” and adds: “To carry out this design 
more fully, it has been thought well to publish, from time to 
time, in connection with the ‘ Tracts,’ a few ‘ Plain Sermons,’ in 
order to show that the subjects treated of in the ‘ Tracts’ were 
not set forth as mere parts of ideal systems, or as themes for 
disputation,” ete., “but are rather urged as truths of imme- 
diate and essential importance, bearing more or less directly 
on our every day behavior.” 

With this design we have in these volumes seventy-two 
short sermons. We have read a number of them, and have 
much less objection to the sermons themselves than to [the 
design which is thus formally announced. Our readers are 
aware that we deprecate the peculiar though sometimes half 
concealed doctrines of the “ ‘Tracts for the Times,” and their 
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tendency to substitute a veneration of external forms and ob- 
servances for internal spiritual graces. It is, however, in- 
teresting to observe that their zeal in support of their peculiar 
views has not entirely choked the word, and rendered it wholly 
unfruitful even in the writers of the “Tracts.” When they 
turn to the discussion of the ordinary topics of Christian duty 
and experience, they show that personal piety and serious re- 
ligion may exist irrespective of the characteristic doctrines of 
the “ Tracts ;” and we cannot but suspect a concealed insin- 
cerity in the writers, when they profess to regard these inde- 
penden: discussions as belonging to the same system with the 
peculiarities referred to. To us most of these sermons appear 
to stand aloof from all connection with the Tracts, excepting 
that they are the productions of some of the same writers. 
They are mostly on the elementary topics of personal piety 
and individual Christian duties and privileges, such as se/f-ex- 
amination, religious peace, value of time, private prayer, God an 
impartial judge, etc etc. Their personal appeals are urged in 
the language of faithfulness, and they are more direct and 
pungent, in this respect, than most modern English preaching 
which has fallen under our notice. They are written with 
great good taste and purity of style, and their principal defi- 
ciency, in comparison with the best sermons of our own 
preachers, is a lack of cogent argument, and of bold and dis- 
criminating views of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 
Some of the sermons, however, assert the apostolical succes- 
sion of the English bishops, and say: “If this be denied us, we 
are nothing better than usurpers, self-appointed ministers,” 
etc. From claims of this sort, other denominations are of 
course dissenters ; and while we would cheerfully recommend 
most of these sermons as unexceptionable and in some re- 
spects excellent, the considerations above named stand in the 
way of our unqualified approbation. 


6.—An Introduction to the Greek Language ; containing an out- 
line of the Grammar, with appropriate Exercises for the 
use of Schools and private Learners. By Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Prof. of the Greek Language and Literature 
in the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution. 
Utica: Bennett, Backus and Hawley. New-York: 
Dayton & Saxton. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
Philadelphia: A. S. Barnes & Co. Rochester: Stan- 
wood & Co. 1841. pp. 192. 


Prof. Kendrick has been for some time a successful teacher of 
Greek in the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution of 
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this state. His experience in this employment has led him to 
feel the need of a book, which shall gradually unfold to his 
pupils and to others the peculiarities of this language, more 
especially as they have been developed by Thiersch, Buttmann, 
Kihner and others. The plan of the work is to exhibit, clearly 
and succinctly, the principles of the grammar, in connection 
with numerous examples for the practice of the learner. These 
are to be successively mastered before the subsequent parts of 
the book are taken up. “If the author may be permitted to 
advert to his own experience as a teacher in Greek, he would 
express the conviction that the secret of success is to go 
slowly over the elements, and attend to only one thing ata 
time. To dwell on each topic until the pupil has perfectly 
mastered it, is the way to make his acquisitions profitable, and 
his subsequent progress easy, rapid and delightful.” With an 
occasional exception, the plan of Prof. Kendrick has been ju- 
diciously executed ; in some parts of his work he has been 
particularly happy. His aim is to make thorough scholars ; 
and this Introduction, we doubt not, will contribute essentially 
to the fulfilment of this praiseworthy intention. 


7.—Elementary Geology. By Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., Prof. 
of Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst College ; 
Geologist to the State of Massachusetts, etc. etc. Second 
Edition. With an Introductory Notice, by John Pye 
Smith, D. D. New-York: Dayton & Saxton. Amherst : 
J.S.&C. Adams. 1841. pp. 346. 


In our No. for Oct. 1840, we recommended this work as 
admirably adapted to the use of classes in colleges, and other 
seminaries of learning ; and also as well suited to the general 
reader, who is destitute of the requisite facilities for studying 
the numerous and extended treatises on geology. We did not 
anticipate, however, that a second edition would be called for 
and issued within a single year. But such is the fact; and 
this of itself is gratifying evidence of its merit. It has secured 
the approbation, moreover, of those who are best qualified to 
judge of its worth,—among them Profs. Silliman of Yale Col- 
lege, Webster of Harvard University, Rogers of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Bailey of the Military Academy at West 
Point, Adams of Middlebury College. The Introductory Notice 
of Dr. J. Pye Smith is highly commendaiory. 

The author has endeavored to adapt this edition to the ad- 
vancing state of geology. The most important addition relates 
to the subject of Glaciers and Glacial Action, which is now excit- 
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ing so much interest in Europe. Prof. Hitchcock has availed 
himself of the recent discoveries of Agassiz, Buckland and 
Lyell,—particularly of the Etudes sur Glaciers by Agassiz. 
About seventeen pages have been added to the present volume. 


8.—America, Historical, Statistic and Descriptive. By J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq. In two volumes. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 514, 516. 


The above is the imprint on the titlepages of the two 
volumes before us. The lettering of the cover is Bucking- 
ham’s Travels in America. Having read the work with some 
care, we rather prefer the latter as the more appropriate title. 
It contains, it is true, a great variety of “ historical, statistic 
and descriptive” matter, and something, almost, de omnibus 
rebus. But the author has made himself and his performances 
the subject of quite too much of his narration ; while his travels, 
the heralding of his name from place to place, and the popular 
plaudits which attended his lectures and public addresses form 
the only connecting links between his successive accounts of 
the cities, towns and states through which he passed, and of 
the scenes, manners, usages and institutions which he des- 
cribes. 

In reading a book of travels we are always pleased to find 
the narrative so conducted as to make us, as far as may be, 
the travelling companions of the author, seeing things in the 
order in which he saw them, and sympathizing with him in his 
vicissitudes. But when he becomes himself the hero of his 
own story, and magnifies every incident, and honors every 
person and institution just in proportion as they serve to give 
prominence to his own exploits, we are disgusted. Such we 
confess has been the effect, on our own mind, of this marked 
characteristic of the work before us. The author devotes a 
disproportionate space to these self-applauding descriptions, 
and is so much absorbed in them that he seems almost to have 
forgotten that there was any thing else great and good in the 
country, excepting those institutions and efforts, (and these 
were often the less prominent and influential,) in whose 
public proceedings he was himself invited to take part. The 
examples of this egotistic propensity are numerous and con- 
stantly recurring throughout the work. We give the follow- 
ing as specimens, Vol. I. pp. 187, ete. He says, “a very 
splendid entertainment, called a Temperance Festival,” was 
“got up in honor of my arrival in Philadelphia,” ete.—was 
“avowedly held to do honor to myself,” etc. ; and then quotes 
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from the newspaper accounts of it: “Mr. Buckingham ad- 
dressed the audience in a strain of surpassing eloquence,” ete. ; 
“Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated lecturer, addressed the 
company,” etc. “As a speaker, he possesses remarkable 
ease, fluency and readiness, combined with a graceful, unaf- 
fected manner,” etc.; “Mr. Buckingham concluded his most 
eloquent, diversified, powerful and convincing address,” etc., 
etc. Now however quotations like these, made by a writer in 
his own praise, may accord with the taste of British readers, 
to us they are intolerable. The wisdom of Solomon has en- 
joined it as a duty, and all the principles of correct taste, as 
well as of Christian humility, confirm the requisition: ‘ Let 
another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth ; a stranger, 
and not thine own lips.” 

There is another prominent characteristic of this work, 
which we feel constrained to name in terms of decided disap- 
probation and reproof. It is the inaccuracy of many of its 
statements, amounting in some instances, apparently, to an 
entire recklessness of the precise truth. And this is the more 
censurable, because the author claims to have enjoyed “ spe- 
cial privileges ” and advantages for acquiring “ extensive and 
accurate information” on all the subjects of his work. He 
also boldly admits, that by thus commending his work to the 
confidence of his readers, in respect to the accuracy of its in- 
formation, he has “ increased the weight of” his ‘‘ responsi- 
bility to public opinion for its execution.” And yet in the 
face of these claims which are urged upon our attention, the 
work contains so many statements, which are palpably wrong 
or incomplete, that they destroy our confidence in the veracity 
of the whole, and we cannot appeal to it as an undoubted au- 
thority on any of the numerous subjects of which it treats. 
We regret the necessity of making these remarks, and we as- 
sure our readers they are the result of no unkind feelings to- 
wards Mr. Buckingham. He has ever appeared to us to be an 
amiable man, and our impressions are confirmed by the peru- 
sal of the present work. He is on the right side in respect to 
most of the great questions of morals, and of religious and po- 
litical liberty. He is the friend of temperance, of missions, 
and of the universal diffusion of knowledge and religion. He 
is also a friend and an admirer of our free institutions. He 
writes concerning America without the appearance of any un- 
friendly feelings. He is as ready to praise as to censure ; and 
we can attribute the inaccuracy of his accounts of men and 
things in this country to nothing worse than, perhaps, an ex- 
cess of vanity, which leads him unduly to magnify every thing 
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with which he can associate his own name, and the long in- 
dulgence of a habit of speaking and writing without reflection. 

But our readers will require of us some further evidence 
that our censure is well deserved. Take, then, the author’s 
account of “the scale of remuneration to all classes of the 
legal profession” in New-York, which he says “is liberal 
without being absurdly extravagant or profuse. The younger 
members who have any practice at all as attorneys, readily 
make an income of 3,000 dollars, or from £600 to £700 a year, 
rising from this minimum to as much as 10,000 dollars, or 
about £2,000 sterling, a year. The smallest fee of a barrister 
of any standing, and in almost any cause, is 100 dollars, or 
about £20. ‘The greatest fee to the most distinguished bar- 
rister in any regular cause tried in the city courts is 5,000 
dollars, or about £1,000. But when a special cause of impor- 
tance arises, requiring great skill and considerable application, 
especially if such cause has to be tried at a distance from the 
residence of the barrister, and he be a person of the first emi- 
nence, it is said, (and one of the profession was my informant, ) 
that as large a sum as 25,000 dollars, or £5,000 have been paid ; 
but this was admitted to be a very rare and unusual occur- 
rence. The judges have fixed salaries, varying from 1,600 
dollars for the youngest to 3,000 dollars to the oldest, including 
the Chancellor and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
respectively.” Who, before this, ever heard that the salaries 
of our judges were fixed on a scale varying with their respect- 
ive ages? And who, that knows any thing of the pleasure 
with which our lawyers receive half the amounts above stated 
for their services, does not perceive that our author has given 
them at least two for one? And yet his statement is made 
in figures, with all the parade of accuracy, reducing dollars to 
pounds, as if it were a veritable account of the matter. 

Again (Vol. I. page 139), in his accountof th e great effort 
lately made to increase and improve the Common Schools of 
New York, he names Mr. John Orville Taylor as having “ ta- 
ken the most active and practical part in this valuable labor,” 
and, as an evidence of his qualifications for the task, he states 
that Mr. Taylor fills “‘a Professorship of the Science of Edu- 
cation in the New York University.” But the name of that 
gentleman has never appeared on the catalogues of the Uni- 
versity, and the public possess none of the ordinary evidences 
of his connection with it. Our author also tells us of “a 
monthly periodical” commenced by Mr. Taylor in 1836, “ ad- 
mirably conducted,” ete., of which, he says “ the circulation 
is immense, approaching to 50,000 monthly ;” and adds (p. 
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142): ‘ For myself, I think the cheap little paper of the Com- 
mon School Union of far more value and importance to the 
formation of the public mind and public morals of the rising 
generation of the United States, than all the other newspapers, 
magazines and reviews put together.” It is a remarkable fact 
that the publication of the monthly paper here referred to 
(immense as Mr. Buckingham describes its circulation) was 
closed some two years since, as we suppose, for the want of 
support ! 

e have only space to add, that New-York politicians will 
be amused to read our author’s grave account of the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, the comptroller and his deputy, the trea- 
surer and his deputy, the attorney general, surveyor general, 
the secretary of state and his deputy, four canal commission- 
ers and three bank commissioners, as constituting “ what is 
called ‘ The Regency,’ or effective force of the executive.”— 
Vol. IL. p. 20. 

Such specimens of running and flying carelessness, of ludi- 
crous misconception and reckless statements occur very fre- 
quently on the pages of this work, and render it almost worth- 
less for the purposes of accurate information. It is, however, 
pleasantly written, and contains a vast variety of extempore 
remarks and discussions, and hastily formed conclusions, some 
of which are worthy of consideration. The author character- 
izes us as a newspaper-reading people, and he seems to have 
constructed his work to meet what he conceives to be the 
prevailing taste of the age both here and in England. But we 
apprehend he has even exceeded the demand in this respect, 
and given us a work so like what Carlyle calls the “ straw- 
threshing” of the daily press, that, even by those who are 
contented with this kind of intellectual entertainment, it will 
scarcely be preferred ; its chapters having as little connection 
with each other as the successive numbers of a newspaper, 
and its subjects being as multifarious and incongruous as the 
topics of those ephemeral sheets, which even critics do not 
criticise. 

A beautiful engraved likeness of the author appears as a 
frontispiece of the first volume, and the work contains nume- 
rous wood-cuts, illustrating American scenery, institutions, 
structures, etc. It is well “got up” bythe publishers. It is 
dedicated by the author, in due form, to His Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert, who, it appears, approving of “the feelings of 
good will towards the American people, under which this 
work was undertaken,” has promised it his “ full sanction and 
patronage.” 
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9.—The Life and Times of Red-Jacket, or Sa-go-ye-wat-ha ; being 
the Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. By Wil- 
liam L. Stone. New-York and London: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 1841. pp. 484. 


Much praise is due to Col. Stone for his valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the aborigines of our country. Our 
own nation has no fabulous age to which it can trace the 
history of its origin. The beginning of our existence as a 

eople was in the possession of a degree of light and know- 
folee, which the nations of the old world have attained only 
after the lapse of ages. But, to make room for the millions 
to which we, in the good providence of God, have been mul- 
tiplied, we have displaced a people whose origin, to use the 
language of our author, “is lost in the shadowy obscurity of 
tradition for ages before the sound of the white woodman’s 
axe rang upon the solemn stillness of the forest-continent,” 
and who perhaps, by a different course of treatment by us, 
might have been raised to the civilization, the liberty, the law, 
and the religious consolations which we possess. From us, 
indeed, these blessings demand the highest expressions of 
gratitude and praise to the Giver of all good. With the en- 
joyment of these favors, however, we have the lingering con- 
sciousness of guilt; “the voice of” our “ brother’s blood 
crieth from the ground,”—from the beautiful fields which we 
cultivate ; and if the judgments which it demands are delay- 
ed, it should at least remind us of the duty we owe to the 
remnant of that devoted race which still survives among us, 
or trembles along the borders of our advancing possessions. 
We should, therefore, be deeply concerned to know their his- 
tory, especially during the progress of that desolation to which 
our own arms have reduced them, that we may the better un- 
derstand and feel our obligations. 

Such are the considerations which should commend to the 
grateful regard of our countrymen the labors of Col. Stone in 
the present work, which is the execution in part of his design 
to compile a complete history of the great “ Iroquois Confed- 
eracy,” with the addition of the Tuscaroras, constituting 
what is usually called the “ Six Nations.” An exceedingly 
interesting and somewhat extended portion of this history was 
given (o the public, some three years since, by the same au- 
thor, in connection with his “ Life of Brant.” After the death 
of Brant, Red-Jacket became the most distinguished man of 
the Six Nations. Our author has accordingly chosen to weave 
into the “ Life and Times of Red-Jacket,” the subsequent por 
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tion of his proposed history, and promises, if life and health 
are spared, to take up the earlier periods of our Indian history 
in subsequent works. The present volume appears to have 
been compiled with great diligence, and contains a vast variety 
of interesting matter, and much that will be new to most 
readers. It is written in the lively and characteristic style of 
the author, and will be found no less entertaining than instruc- 
tive. The title is preceded with an exquisitely beautiful en- 
graved likeness of Red-Jacket, and the volume is executed in 
superior style by the publishers. 


10.—Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the 
Times. By an American Citizen. New York: W. M. 
Dodd. 1841. pp. 240. 


In some respects this is an extraordinary production. It is 
by “an American Citizen,” and “ published for the author.” 

he edition is very small, and pecuniary profit does not enter 
into his plan. We are told in the Preface, moreover, that 
“ with the exception of a few gentlemen, who kindly assisted 
in revising the sheets and reviewing the authorities and notes, 
it is not probable that any individual out of the writer’s family 
will be able to conjecture, with the least degree of probability, 
who is the author.” 

We give the “ occasion of the work” in his own language. 
“During some of the first years of the writer’s active life he 
was a skeptic ; he had a friend, who has since been well known 
as a lawyer and a legislator, who was also skeptical in ‘his 
opinions. We were both conversant with the common evi- 
dences of Christianity ; none of them convinced our minds of 
the divine origin of the Christian religion, although we both 
thought ourselves willing to be convinced by sufiicient evi- 
dence. Circumstances, which need not be named, Jed the 
writer to examine the Bible. The result of the examination 
was a thorough conviction, in the author’s mind, of the truth 
and divine authority of Christianity. He supposed at that time 
that in his inquiries he had adopted the only true method to 
settle the question in the minds of intelligent inquirers ; sub- 
sequent reflection has confirmed this opinion.” ‘ The author 
commenced a series of letters to convey to his friend the evi- 
dence which satisfied his own mind beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The correspondence was, by the pressure of business 
engagements, interrupted. The investigation was continued, 
however, when leisure would permit, for a number of years. 
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The results of these investigations are contained in the follow- 
ing chapters.” 

The discussion is introduced by the following positions : 
“Man will worship ;” “he will become assimilated to the 
character of the object that he worships ;” “ the character of 
heathen deities has always been defective and unholy ;” “ from 
this corrupting worship man has no power to extricate him- 
self.” Hence it follows that “a pure object of worship should 
be placed before the eye of the soul ;” and the revelation of 
such an object “ should be accompanied with sufficient power 
to influence men to forsake their former worship and to wor- 
ship the holy object.””. The way is thus prepared for an ex- 
amination of that system which purports to be a revelation 
from God. The author begins with the bondage of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt. The miracles wrought for their deliverance 
dethroned every false deity, and revealed the 1 AM—Jehovah. 
When they reached Sinai they were prepared to receive the 
Moral Law. The course of training to which they were sub- 
jected for ages gradually enabled them to comprehend spirit- 
ual truths, and, at the same time, effectually cured them of 
their prepensity to idolatry. Passing to the Christian dispen- 
sation, the writer shows that Jesus Christ,—God manifest in 
the flesh,—is precisely the model, the teacher and the Saviour 
which we need. Jn the progress of this discussion, the reader 
will find many interesting thoughts, particularly in those 
chapters which consider the Levitical economy. The writer 
is evidently a scholar, and a reflecting, earnest inquirer after 
the truth, and his book is well suited to the wants of those 
who are still encompassed by the snares from which he has 
so happily escaped. 


11.—Letters from Abroad to Kindredat Home. By the Author of 
“ Hope Leslie,” “ Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor 
Man,” “ Live and Let Live.” In two volumes. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 275, 297. 


Every body reads the works of Miss Sedgwick. She writes 
to be read, by conveying useful instruction and information in 
an easy and entertaining style. The present volumes are the 
result of her late tour of a few months in Europe. They 
convey the impressions of things,—men, manners, scenery 
etc.—just as they were made on her own mind; and though 
the subjects of her sketches are familiar to most American 

21* 
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readers, she has succeeded better than most writers in making 
us almost feel that we have seen them with our own eyes. 
The freedom of her style, however, betrays her into the use 
of occasional expressions which might better have been spared. 
But it is in vain to attempt to criticise such a writer in so 
brief a notice as we can devote to these volumes. They are 
beautifully executed by the publishers. 


12.—Higher Arithmetic, designed for the use of High Schools, 
Academies and Colleges. By Geo. R. Perkins, 1. M., 
Principal and Professor of Mathematics, Utica Academy. 
Bennett, Backus & Hawley: Utica. Gould, New- 
man & Saxton: New-York. Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln: Boston. A.S. Barnes & Co.: Philadelphia. 
H. Stanwood & Co.: Rochester. 1841. pp. 252. 


This book is intended to supply a deficiency in the series of 
text-books, now used in the schools of this country. The au- 
thor remarks, with justice, that “among the multiplicity of 
works which have appeared within a few years, there seems 
not to have been any material change ; they all wear nearly 
the same aspect. Whilst other school books have been rapidly 
improving, our arithmetic has remained nearly stationary,” 
This treatise is not designed to teach the elements of the 
science, but rather to assist those who have become familiar 
with its fundamental rules. We approve both the object and 
the execution of the work. Indeed we are not acquainted 
with any book in the language which is equal to it. 


13.—The Widow Directed to the Widow’s God. By John Angell 
James. With an Introduction. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1841. pp. 205. 


Although our religious literature has many excellent treatises 
for mourners, it has none which are addressed specifically and 
solely to the widow. Mr. James conceives that “ she needs a 
special message of comfort from the Lord, a voice which 
speaks to her case alone, a strain of consolation which, in its 
descriptions and condolence, is appropriate, and exclusively so, 
to her.” No one could have been selected with ampler quali- 
fications for this tender office. Aside from the native kind- 
ness and generosity of his heart, the providence of God has 
obliged him to prove the efficacy of the consolations which he 
extends to others. 
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14.—Anecdotes, Religious, Moral and Entertaining ; alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and interspersed with a variety of useful 
observations. Selected by the late Charles Buck. From 
the ninth London edition. New-York: Dayton & 
Saxton. 1841. pp. 514. 


This book is too well known to require any description or 
commendation. It has been out of print for some years in 
this country ; and hence the present publishers have stereo- 
typed the work, and put it at a price which, they think, will 
facilitate its general circulation. It may be useful to all, par- 
ticularly to ministers of the gospel. 


15.—The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession Ex- 
amined, and the Protestant Ministry Defended against the 
Assumptions of Popery and High-Churchism, in a Series 
of Lectures. By Thomas Smyth, Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church,Charleston, S.C. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. New-York: Dayton & Saxton. Phila- 
delphia: Hooker & Agnew, and Henry Perkins. 
Charleston: S. Hart, Sr. Cincinnati: Weed & Wilson. 
1841. pp. 568. 


This well filled octavo volume has come into our hands so 
recently that we have had time to read only a portion of it. 
Our impressions, however, of its value, from a partial exam- 
ination, are such as make us unwilling to delay the present 
notice ; with the hope that some correspondent will hereafter 
furnish for our pages a more searching review of the work 
thun it is possible for us at present to give. Its leading sub- 
jects, as indicated in the titlepage, are of sufficient import- 
ance to demand a thorough discussion ; and we agree with 
our author in the belief that the time has come when such a 
discussion is necessary for the proper vindication of the rights 
and duties of the great body of the Protestant ministry and 
churches, against the assumptions of a portion of their own 
number who take common ground with Romanists in exclud- 
ing from the pale of communion in the “holy, catholic and 
apostolic church,” all who dissent from their doctrine of “ ex- 
clusive apostolic succession.” These assumptions are not 
only found in many of the old and standard divines of the 
Church of England, but have been of late zealously put forth 
in the Oxford “ Tracts for the Times,” have been avowed by 
English and American bishops and by a great number of the 
Episcopal clergy of both countries ; and the assurance with 
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which they are urged in many recent publications calls for a 
patient and thorough examination of the arguments advanced 
in their support. 

Such is the work undertaken by our author; and the “ sub- 
ject matter” of the present volume, as we are informed in his 
Introduction, “ is the prelatical doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, or the exclusive claim of high churchmen and Romanists 
to be the onty true church of Jesus Christ, his onLy true and 
valid ministers, and the onLy sources of efficacious ordinances 
and covenanted salvation. This doctrine, and not episcopacy, 
is the subject of our animadversion. The principles involved 
in this assumption, and not the character or standing of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, we condemn.” The topics of 
the twenty-one Lectures comprised in this volume are as fol- 
lows: Necessity and plan of the discussion, etc.—the tribunal 
by which the doctrine in question must be adjudicated,—tests by 
which it must be tried,—tested by Scripture,—-by history,—by 
facts,—is essentially Popish in its tendencies and results,—as 
intolerant in its tendencies,—is unreasonable,—is contrary to 
the more approved and charitable judgment of the English and 
American churches,—is schismatical in its tendencies and re- 
sults,—the Presbyterian church vindicated from the charge of 
schism,—the true doctrine of apostolical succession asserted. 
These subjects are discussed with great earnestness and 
strength; and the ample and numerous authorities by which 
his statements and reasonings are confirmed show that the au- 
thor has spared no labor, and dispensed with no available aid, 
in his investigations. As far as we have examined them, they 
appear to us thorough and satisfactory, and we cordially com- 
mend the work to the diligent study of our readers. 

The same author has in preparation a second volume, which 
will complete his proposed discussion of Pretacy anp Pres- 
BYTERY, in which he will take up the latter subject. We shall 
look with interest for its appearance. 


16.—An Ecclesiastical Catechism of the Presbyterian Church ; 
for the use of Families, Bible Classes and Private Mem. 
bers. By Thomas Smyth. 1841. pp. 124. 


This little volume is issued by the same publishers as the 
preceding work, by the same author. It is a well digested 
system of questions and answers on the church,—its govern- 
ment,—its officers,—its courts,—its power,—its fellowship, 
and the relation of the Presbyterian church to other denom- 
inations. It is a useful manual for Presbyterians, and may be 
instructive to others. 
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AppitTionaL Notices. 


We are obliged to condense our notices of the following 
works for want of room. 


The Hannahs ; or Maternal Influence on Sons. By Robert 
Philip, Author of the Marys, Marthas, Lydias, etc., etc. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. pp. 308. 

The design of this work will be readily inferred from the 
subjects discussed. These are “the Peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity toward Mothers,” “a maternal Lamp,” “‘ Eve’s mater- 
nal Character,” “ maternal Influence on Isaac,”—“ on Jacob,” 
“on Joseph,” “on Moses,” “on Samuel,” “on David,’ “ on 
Solomon,” “ on John the Baptist,” “on the Saviour.” As to 
the execution of this plan, it will suffice to say that it is in the 
usual style of this popular and prolific writer. 


Memoir of Normand Smith; or the Christian serving God in 
his Business. By Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D. Published 

by the American Tract Society. pp. 72. 
This is a faithful and exceedingly instructive sketch of an 


eminent Christian. He was distinguished neither by his tal- 
ents nor his station in life, but solely by his consistent, vig- 


orous piety, and his extraordinary devotedness to his Master’s 


service. Few have been so successful in carrying their 
religion into their daily business; few have shown so uni- 
formly that their plans and interests were identified with 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. As the Tract Society now hold 
the right of publication, we hope they will give the work an 
extensive circulation. 


The Doctrines of Christian Baptism, examined by the ac- 
knowledged Principles of Biblical Interpretation. In 
two parts, including both the Mode and the Subjects. By 
James J. Woolsey. Philadelphia: Printed by I. Ash- 
mead. 1841. pp. 364. 


The author of this volume is the pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Norwalk, Connecticut. Having preached a series 
of sermons to his people in advocacy of the views of his de- 
nomination, he was requested to give them to the public. 
This he has done in a form somewhat enlarged from the ori- 
ginal discourses. He has evidently bestowed much thought 
and study upon the subjects here discussed, and he appears to 
be fully persuaded of the legitimacy of his conclusions. The 
argument is managed with considerable ability, although, as it 
seems to us, it is not conclusive. 
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A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God; consisting 
of a Meditation for each Day in the Year, upon select 
Texts of Scripture. By William Mason. Selected from 
his Morning and Evening Meditations. Published by 
the American Tract Society. pp. 528. 


These Meditations were written towards the close cf the 
last century, with “ the chief aim to exalt the Lord Jesus, the 
perfection of his atonement and righteousness, and the glory 
of his salvation.” They are pervaded by 2c excellent spirit, 
and have been found exceedingly useful. The selections 
have been revised by the Tract Society, and published with 
some changes in obsolete or other defective forms of expres- 
sion. 


Practical Piety; or the Religion of the Heart on the Con- 
duct of the Life. By Hannah More. Published by the 
American Tract Society. pp. 412. 


The date appended to the Preface of this volume is March, 
1841. Few books have been more popular or more useful. 
We have no doubt that the estimable writer is destined to ex- 
ert a lasting influence upon the Christian world. 


The Persecuted Family; a Narrative of the Sufferings of 
the Covenanters in the Reign of Charles II. By Robert 
Pollok, A. M., Author of the Course of Time, etc. New- 
York: Robert Carter. 1841. pp. 115. 


Helen of the Glen; a Tale of the Scotch Covenanters. By 
Robert Pollok, Author of the Course of Time, etc. New- 
York: Robert Carter. 1841. pp. 113. 


“The Persecuted Family” is a thrilling story of those times 
of cruelty and blood, which have loaded the memory of 
Charles II. and his minions with eternal disgrace. “ Helen of 
the Glen” belongs to the same dark period ; the tale itself 
however is less replete with the sufferings and the wrongs of 
the covenanters. Both are real incidents presented in the 
attractive style of the author. 


Al Discourse on the Moral Tae of Rail-Roads. By L. 


F. Dimmick, Pastor of the North Church, Newbury- 
port, Mass. Newburyport: Charles Whipple. 1841. 
pp. 125. 


The first half of this little volume is devoted to “ the Perpe- 
tuity of the Sabbath.” The author next considers “the ways 
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in which the Sabbath is violated ; this leads him to speak of 
Sabbath trains on rail-roads. Many weighty suggestions are 
made in connection with this last topic. We should like to 
see a copy of the book in the hands of every stockholder in 
Sabbath-breaking rail-road companies. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Recent Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Geeat Britain. 


Amonc recent publications we notice Bellamy’s New Trans- 
lation of the Bible, Part VIII.—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles ; Essays on the Christian Ministry, selected from the 
American Biblical Repository and other American Publications, 
with a Preface by Dr. Murch, Pres. of Stepney College ; 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the 16th Century, 
translated D. D. Scott, Part I.; Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
translated by Mrs. Austin, 2d edition; Keith’s Evidence of 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, 24th edition ; The Biblical 
Cabinet, Vol. XX XII.—Rosenmiiller and others on the Messi- 
anic Psalms; Dr. Prichard’s Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind, Vol. 1ll,—containing the History and 
Ethnography of the Nations of Europe and Asia, to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. 


France. 


Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on Romans,—translated into 
French by Rev. Horace Monod of Marseilles, and accompanied 
by a Preface from the pen of Rev. Adolphus Monod, Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary at Montauban,—is received 
with general favor by evangelical Christians. A very flattering 
notice of the work has been published in the Archives du 
Christianisme ; the writer, however, differs from the inter- 
pretation of Rom. V., denying the doctrine of imputation as 
set forth by Dr. Hodge, and affirming its opposition to the 
sentiments of the early Reformers, of Calvin in particular.— 
Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central America, etc., has 
been translated into French.—A poem, entitled: De Tristibus 
Francia, by an unknown author of the 16th century, has re- 
cently appeared. The subject is the civil wars by which 
France was desolated under the three sons of Catharine de 
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Medicis. Among the recent announcements are Panorama 
d’Egypte et de Nubie ; Renovation philosophique ou Exposé 
des vrais principes de la philosophie, by Girard de Candem- 
berg; L’Espagne artistique et monumentale, Vol. I., a new 
publication by a Spanish Society of artists, intended to make 
known the monumental treasures of that country. 


Germany. 


In a recent letter to Dr. Robinson, Gesenius expresses his 
intention to complete his Thesaurus in 1842; he is also pre- 
paring a new edition of his Commentary on Isaiah.—A fifth 
edition of De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Test. has ap- 
peared at Berlin, much improved and enlarged. We are in- 
formed that a font of movable hieroglyphic types has been 
cast at Leipsic ; above 3000 of the characters are already 
completed.—Vo]. V. of Neander’s History of the Christian 
Religion and Church is published, extending from Gregory 
VII. to Boniface VIII.—Dr. J. Chr. Wm. Augusti died April 
28th; he had been Prof. of Theology at Jena, Breslau and 
Bonn successively, and author of an enedinnion to the Old 
Test., Manual of Christian Archeology, and particularly of 
the Memorabilia from Christian Archeology.—Stephens’ os 
dents of Travel in Central America, etc., has been translated 
into German. 


Xtaly. 


The Chevalier Visconti has been appointed Professor of 
Archeology in the French Academy at Rome, in the place of 
the late Prof. Nibby.—From a recent account of the Univer- 
sity of Padua, we learn that nearly all the professorships in 
the four faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine and Philosophy 
are filled. Dr. Valbusa is Prof. of Hebrew, the Exegesis of 
the Old Test., etc. ; Dr. Agostini of Greek and the Exegesis of 
the New Test. ; Dr. Fannio of Dogmatic Theology ; Dr. Piotto 
of Ecclesiastical History. Intellectual and moral philosophy 
appears to receive but little attention. 


Ginited States. 


Wiley & Putnam have Part I. of a Complete Hebrew Con- 
cordance, edited by Dr. Nordheimer and Wm. W. Turner, now 
in press. It is based on the Concordance of First; the ety- 
mology and definitions of all the words will be given in Eng- 
lish. The work will be published in 10 parts, and contain 
about 1200 pages, at $1 a part. 
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